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CI\aLIAN  FOOD  PROGRAll  FOR  19^5 


The  civilian  food  program  for  19A-5  represents  the  civilian  food  require- 
ments and  requested  allocations  for  the  year  beginning  January  1,  1945 ^ 
v;hich  have  been  submitted  to  Requireirients  and  Allocations  Control  Branch, 

The  data  for  requirements  and  requested  allocations  'are  presented  sep- 
arately for  specific  food  groups.    However,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
constitute  an  integrated  civilian  food  program.    Each  individual  food 
requirement  bears  an  essential  relation  to  the  total  food  program. 

The  program  has  been  directed  tov\rard  the  follovdng  objectives: 


1.  To  assure-  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutrients  to  maintain 
the  civilian  population  at  a  high  level  of  health  and 
productive  efficiency 

2.  To  provide  a  varied  and  palatable  diet  within  the 
f rainevvTork  of  existing  consumption  habits 

3.  To- meet  in  full  the  demand  for  foods  insofar  as  this 
can  be -done  without  interfering  with  the  quantities 
needed  for  direct  and  indirect  military  purposes 

To  provide  various  types  and  groups  of  foods  in  such 
quantities  that  reasonably  equitable  distribution  of 
the  foods  which  are  most  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  nutrition  and  .dietary  habits  can  be  obtained 

Basic  Assumptions  '  . 

Im  determining  civilian  requirements  for  the -year  1945 ^  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  certain-  basic  assumptions  regarding  continuation  of 
Wie  wa^-y  the  level  of  national -income,  and  the  extent  of  noncivilian 
requirerdents.     These  assumptions  may  be  surnmarized  as  follows: 


1.  Conclusion  of  the  war  in  Europe  during  the  course 
of  the"  year'  but  continuation  of  the  vjar  in'  the 

-  Pacific  throughout  the  year  "  ; 

2.  -    Continuation  of  military  food  requirements  thpongh- 

out  1945  at  clos6  to  1944  levels.    This  mil  vary 
someivhat  by  comraodities  but  appears  to  be  sound/as/ 
■   •    a  generalization.  -  Beyond  June  30,  1945j  lend-lease 
requirements  will  be  diminished,  but  they  mil'  con- 
tinue at  a  fairly  high  level  for  aninial  ^proteins."7 ' 
In  general,  relief  feeding  needs  after  June  30,  19^15, 
vdll  be  supplied  from  military  and  other  Government 
stocks  available  at  that  time  - 


3.    A  national  inco/iie  of  a  X4U  billion 

dollars.    This  is.  based  on  the  expectation  of  a 
reduction  in  overtime  v/ages  and  employment  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  resulting  from  cut- 
backs in  Government  expenditures  for  military 
purposes 

A-,.     Partial  demobilization  of  ti  e  military  forces 
follovdng  the  close  of  the  vvar  in  Europe.  The 
resultant  estimated  numbers  of  persons  eating 
out  of  civilian  supplies  a/,  used  as  the  basis 
in  calculating  civilian  requirements,  are  as 
f  ollov/s: 

19A-5  Thousands 


January-March  quarter  129,329 

April-June  quarter  129,581 

July-September  quarter  130,118 

October-December  quarter  130,924 

Average  for  year  129,988 

5.     Rationing  controls  will  be  eliminatea  as  rapidly 
as  the  available  supplies  will  permt.     The  speed 
vdth  which  these  controls  can  be  eliminated  vdll 
depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the  extent  of 
military  and  lend-lease  requirements  during  the 
year 

Method  of  Calculation  of  Requirements 

The  1945  food  program  has  been  shov/n  as  consisting  of  tvro  phases:  for 
the  first  half,  a  continuation  of  the  wartime  consumption  pattern;  for 
the  second  half,  a  transition  back  to  the  more  normal  pattern  of  civil- 
ian consumption.    Although  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  course  of 
the  v;ar,  it  seems  desirable  at  this  time  to  indicate  the  change  in  the 
food  program  that  should  be  promoted  after  the  war  in  Europe  is  over* 

The  requirements  for  the  first  iialf  of  the  year  take,  into  consideration 
the  noncivilian  needs  and  provide  a  food  program  based  on  the  supplies 
that  are  likely  to  be  available  for  civilians.     The  requirements  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year  are  an  indication  of  the  supplies  needed  to  get 
back  to  the  more  normal  pattern  of  consumption . without  regard  to  the 
amounts  that  may  be  needed  to  supply  noncivilian.  requirements.     The  in- 
crease in  production  or  the  adjustment  necessary,  in  noncivilian  require- 
m.ents  that  would  be  necessary  to  provide  the  civilian  supplies  has  been 
indicated  in  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  several  commodities.     It  is 
the  intention  to  revise  these  requirements  when -the  next  food  program  is 
presented  in 'light  of  the  probable  situation  as  it  appears  at  that  time. 


i/    Includes  an  adjustj.ient  for  estimated  nuj.ibers  of  military  personnel 
drawing  upon  civilian  food  supplies,  as,  for  example,  soliders 
on  furlough. 
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For  each  of  the  food  groups  and"  for  the  more  important  foods  within 
these  groups,  the  basis  for  the  requirements  calculations  has  been  in- 
dicated.   The  relative  importance  of  foods  from  the  .standpoint  of  food 
habits  and  nutrition  has  been  shown;  historical  consumption  figures 
and  estimates  of  demand  for  the  -coming  year  have  been  presented;  and 
the  problems  of  distribution  have  been  discussed.    These  considerations 
have  provided  the  basis  for  the  requirements  calculations. 

The  estimates  of  demand  in  194-5  are  based  upon  the  assumption  of  na-tional 
income  and  size  of  the  civilian  population  indicated  above  and  contem- 
plate a  level  of  prices  roughly  equivalent  to  those  in  194.3*    The  demand 
estimates  are  based  in  large  part  upon  information  obtained  . from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  the  historical  consumption  figures 
are  from  that  source. 

The  determination  of  requirements  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was 
based  on  the  following  considerations.    For  highly  nutritious,  efficiently 
produced  and  distributed  foods  that  are  important  on  the  basis  of  consump- 
tion habits,  the  requirements  have  been  fixed,  wherever  feasible  in  the 
light  of  the  prospective  supply  situation,  at  the  level  of  demand.  For 
more  luxurious  foods  that  are  important  nutritionally  and  in  dietary  habits, 
the  requirements  contemplate  the  distribution  of  a  short  supply  by  ration- 
ing or  other  distribution  controls  wherever  it  appears  that  such  controls 
will  be  necessary.    For  others  of  these  foods  where  it  appears  that  ration- 
ing may  not  be  necessary,  requirements  have  been  fixed  at  the  amount  it  is 
estimated  will  be  required  to  maintain  reasonably  equitable  distribution 
without  rationing.    For  foods  that  are  relatively  unimportant  nutritionally 
and  in  consumption  habits,  no  fixed  requirem.ents  have  been  submitted  but 
an  allocation  of  the  residual  supply  has  been  requested. 

The  determination  of  the  requirements  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  are 
in  general  based  on  the  demand  that  would  be  expected  with  the  national 
income  and  population  assumed  and  a  normal  pattern  of  consumption.  For 
some  commodities  where  it  is  plainly  unlikely  that  supplies  woiiLd  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  full  demand,  the  requirements  have  gone  as  far  towards 
that  goal  as  seemed  likely  to  be  attained  arid  in  most  instances  are  suffi- 
cient to  provide  reasonably  equitable  distribution  without  controls  over 
their  distribution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimates  of  demand  and  the  requirements  or 
requested  allocations  include  only  the  supplies  for  home  consumption  and 
those  which  can  be  moved  through  normal  commercial  channels  at  prices  con- 
sistent with  responsibilities  of  the  War  Food  Administration  under  price 
support  legislation. 
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Quantitative  Adequacy  of  Requirements 

The  total  araounts  of  various  kinds  of  food  covered  by  the  requirements 
are  given  in  table  1.    These  amounts,  in  most  instances,  are  well  within 
the  supply  Estimates  for  the  year  19A.5.    For  some  foods,  however,  the 
required  amounts  could  not  be  supplied  from  the  presently  contemplated 
doraestic  production  without  affecting  the  allocations  of  other  claimants. 
Table  2  Compares  the  19A-$  civilian  food  requirements  with  consumption  of 
previous  periods  in  terms  of  per  capita  weigiits.    Reflecting  the  desire 
to  indicate  the  changes'  in  the  food  program  that  should  be  promoted 
following  the  close  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
1945  requirements  call  for  the  beginning  of  a  general  shift  away  from 
the  inexpensive,  efficiently  produced  staples  upon  which  emphasis  has 
been  placed  during  the  v/ar  period  toward  a  return  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  more  normal  pattern  of  consumption  prior  to  the  •'nb.t.  It 
recognizes  also  a  resumption  of  trends  in  consumption  which  were  de- 
veloping prior  to  the  war. 

Nutritive  Evaluation 

In  terms  of  nutritional  adequacy  the  19A-5  requirements  represent  some 
progress  over  19A-4  particularly  in  calcium  and  riboflavin,  due  to  the 
higher  requirements  for  fluid  riilk  and  other  sources  of  nonfat  milk 
solids.     In  other  nutrients  except  niacin  they  are  strikingly  sir.dlar 
to  the  19A4  consuraption  level  vvhich  was  better  in  several  respects  than 
any  previous  year.    However,  the  upvi/ard  trend  in  niacin  vdll  be  reversed. 
These  requirements  are,  therefore,  higli  enough  except  in  niacin  to  pro- 
vide an  average  diet  that  meets  the  National  Research  Council's  recom- 
mended dietary  allowances  unless  cooking  losses  or  waste  of  edible  food 
are  higher  than  are  presup;.;Osed  in  the  estimates  used.     For  the  popula- 
tion as  a  v;hole,  there  would  be  no  actual  deficiency  if  all  persons 
obtained  as  good  a  diet  as  the  per  capita  level. 

•Because  the  reouirements  are  limited  by  expected  demand  and  are  below  it 
in  several  iraportant  groups,  they  necessarily  ^  do  not  contain  a  sufficient 
margin  of  the  various  food  groups  and  the  essential  nutrients  to  allow 
for  maldistributj-on.    In  terms  of  probable  cons'imption  there  would  con- 
tinue to  be  ill  1945  very  substcinti:<.l  sections  of  the  population  at  the 
lov;er  income  levels  who  would  ■.  -  unable  to  obtain  diets  that  measure  up  '• 
to  current  yardsticks  of  good  n-itrition.    Roughly,  one-fourth  of  the 
families  in  the- population  is  acbiraated  to  be,  in  1944,  in  income  brackets 
that  are  ciiaracterized  by  inadequate  food  consui;iption  patterns,  and  a 
similar  proportion  in  1945  is  a  rea;sona"ble  assumption. 

Therefore,  rocomiaended  food  allov;ances  for  1945  have  been  developed  and 
are  presented  for  comparison.     These  food  allo^vances  correspond  with  the 
1945  requirements  plus  added  amounts  of  certain  food  groups  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  families  in  all  income  brackets  and  also  to  improve  the 
diets  of  low  income  families. 
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Table  1. — Aggregate  Civilian  Requirements  for  194-5^  by  Major  Food 
Groups 


Total 

Cojvuuodity  Unit  Requirement 

8,355.7 
819.0 
8,628.0 
17,802.7 


Fish  (edible  -weight) 

Fresh  and  frozen                                      "  "  6^0.0 

Cured    .                                                    n  ii  UO.O 

Canned  (processed  weight)                       ;i  i;  450.0 

Total  fish                 "                           n  ^^  1,230.0 

Poultry  products 

Eggs  (farm  weight)                       .  Ii^l.  doz.  3,629.0 

Chickens  (dressed  vreight)  Mil.  lbs.  2,795-0 

Turkeys           "           "  "  /ifr55.0 


Meat  (dressed  weight) 

Beef  and  veal  Mil.  lbs, 

Laab  and  mutton  "  " 

Pork  (excluding  lard) 
^Jb  .  -  Total  meat 


If  II 
•t  ti 


Dairy  products,  (processed  weight) 

laik,  fresh  fluid  "  "  /!^/!^,  196.0 

Cream  (20  percent  fat)  "  "  1,807.0 

Cheese  "  "  819.0 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  "  "  2,279.'0 

Condensed  skim  j.dlk  "  "  550.0 

Ice  cream  -  milk  "  "  1,289.0 

"        ".     -  cream  "  "  31A-.0 

Malted  milk  "  31.0 

Nonfat  dry  i.iilk  solids                      _     "  "     -  408.0 

Dried  whole  milk                     '  n  n  /^0.6 

Cottage  and  other  skimi  hiilk  cheese  "  "  237.0 
Buttermilk,  chocolate  drinl-c, 

and  skim  miU<  "  ."  7,508.0 

Fats  <Sc  oils  (fat  content,  except  butter) 

Butter,  farm  and  factors'-  "  "  1,832.0 

Lard  n  n  1,754-0 

Shortening  and  other  oils  "  "  2,133.0 

Margarine                                     .   "  "  "  378.0 

Total  fats  and  oils            _  "  "  6,097.0 


(Continued) 


Table  1. — Aggregate  Civilian  Requireinents  for  19U5,  by  Major  Food 
Groups  a/  (Continued) 


Total 

CofiTiaodity  Unit  Requirement 


Fruits 

Fresh  (farm  weight) 

Citrus  Mil.  lbs.  7,656.3 

Apples  "       "  3,96-^.6 

Other  fruit  "        "  6,538.4  , 

Canned  (processed  -vveight)  Ivlil.  cases  No.  2^'s  30.5 

Canned  juices  (processed  v^ei^jht)      "          "        "  2's  35.1 

Frozen  (processed  weight)  Liil.  lbs.  2^0.0 

Dried  (packed  processed  basis)  Thous.  tons  330.0 

Vegetables 

Fresh  (farm  weight)  b/  "           "  15,511.0 

Canned  (processed  vieight)  c_/           ml.  cases  No.  2's  15A.0 

Frozen           "               "  .Mil.  lbs.  175-0 

Dehydrated  ("             ■  "  i.        n  7.O 

^Vhite  potatoes  (farm  vjeight)  Ivlil.  bu.  261.7 

Sv.reetpotatoes         "          "  n        u  5O.O 

Dry  beans  (cleaned)  Thous.  bags  (100  lbs.)  12,210.0 

Dry  peas           "  "           "  1,225.0 

Tree  nuts  (shelled)  IJlxl.  lbs.  I68.O 

Peanuts  (farmers'  stock)  "        "  1,100.0 

Sugars 

Cane  and  beet  Thous ^  tons,  ra\M  5,794.0 

Other  sugars  k  sirrxxps  (proc.)  d/  Mil.  lbs.  3,043.0 

Preserves  (processed)  "        "  500.0 

Grains  (farm  weight) 

Uieat  Qj'  Mil.  bu.  484.0 

Rye  It        n  11.4 

Rice  (milled)  f/  Mil.  lbs.  8O6.O 

Corn  e/  Mil.  bu.  I6O.8 

Oats  ti        1!  46.3 

Barley  e/  .                  11        1.  6.2 

Soybeans  for  flour  "        "  ^.8 

Buckwheat  ,          "  ^'^ 

Grain  sorghum  n        n  3.5 


(Continued) 
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Table  1. — Aggregate  Civilian  Re.iuirements  for  1945,  by  Biajor  Food 
Groups  a/  (Continued) 


■Co.Mfriodity 


..  Unit 


Total 
ReQuirement 


lisccllaneous 
Dehydrated,  soups,  (processed  weight)  •  Mil.  lbs. 
Coffee,  green 


Tea,  black.  ' 
Cocoa  beans  . 
Sir'ices  gy^ 
Yeast 
.  Active 
ITutidtional 

Vinegar 


gal. 


50.0 
2,100.0 
86.4 
553.0 
35.7 

220.0 
2.0 
3.7 

160.2 


a/ 
d,/ 


1/ 


/     .  T 


I  I 


Calendar  years  except  for  citrus  fruit  which  is  crop,  year  beginning 
in  yeaf"  shovm;.  "canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  frozen  fruits, 

■  and  dried  fruits  -vjHich  are  on  a  pack  year  basis;  dry  beans,  dry 

■  peas,  r!uts,  and  peanuts  v/hich  are  on  a  crop  year  basis;  and  pota- 
toes and  sv/eetpotatoes  vjhich  ^re  on  a  July-June  fiscal  year  basis. 

Includes  estiiaated  home  and  market  garden  production,  as  well  as' 

reportG*d  commei-cial  production. 
Includes -baby  foods;  excludes  baked  beans,  -soups,  and  pickles. 
Includes 'Corn  and  maple  sugar>  corn  and  maple  syrup.,  honey,  sugar 

cane  syrup,  sorgo  syrup,  cane  refiners'  syrup,  and  edible 
•  molasses, 

•Does  not  include  graih  used'  in  fermented  malt  beverages, 
ncludes  milled  rice  "(second  heads  and  screenings)  used  in  brewing 
as  the  exact -quantity -is  hot  known..  This  rice  has  always  been 
included  in  "data  on'  rice' consumption. 
Includes  pepper  (black  and  white),  pimiento  (allspice),  cinnamon 
and  cassia,  cloves ginger,  mace,  and  nutmeg. 
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Table  2. — Estimated  Per  Capita  Civilian  Consumption,  by  Major  Food  Groups, 
1932,  1935-39  Average,  19lil  through  19iil,  and  19l5  Require- 
ments a/ 


r  19l;l: 

I9I12! 

1  Q)i)i  . 

X7UU  : 
b/  : 

Require- 
1915 

-  -  -  Pounds 

Heat  (dressed  vreight) 

3eef  and  veal 

53.0 

62.8 

68.1 

69.2 

57.7 

63.0 

6L.3 

Lamb  &  mutton 

7.0 

6.7 

6.8 

7.2 

6.3 

6.0 

6.3 

7r.  t) 

66.5 

61.5 

7)]  n 

Total  meat 

130.3 

125.6 

Tin  )■ 

"I  17  Q 

136.6 

113.0 

136.9 

Fish  (edible  rreight) 

Fresh  &  frozen 

1.5 

5.0 

h.o 

1.3 

ii.9 

ii.9 

c/ 

-.9 

1.0 

.8 

1  0 

1.1 

Cann  ed  ( p  r 0  c .  v.'t . ) 

c/ 

5.0 

1.7 

3.3 

2.6 

2.ii 

3.6 

Total  fish 

£/ 

10.6 

10.6 

6.3 

7.7 

6.3 

9.6 

poultry  products 

Eggs  (farm  y.reight) 

3b. 9 

37.2 

38.9 

36.9 

12.9 

h3.h 

I4I.9 

Chickens  (dressed  v.'t. 

)19.7 

17.9 

19. li 

21.5 

26.1 

22.7 

21.5 

Turkeys  " 

2.1 

2.6 

3.6 

• 

3.7 

3.2 

3.2 

3.5 

Dairy  products  (proc .v/t 

L'iik,  fresh  fluid 

260,8 

272.1 

280.9 

296.1 

330.8 

315.2 

3li0.0 

Cream  d/ 

11.1 

10.9 

11.2 

12.1 

111. 5 

13.1 

13.9 

Cheese 

5.5 

6.0 

6.3 

5.1 

5.1 

6.3 

Condensed  &  evap- 

orated milk 

13.9 

16.7 

1  8  2 

T  8  9 

18.9 

15.1 

17.5 

Condensed  skim  nilk 

■  2.,1 

2.8 

3.6 

i'.2 

h.8 

L.l 

h.2 

Ice  cre^m-vrtiole  milk 

3..7' 

.  5.9 

8.3 

9.5 

9.3 

10.8 

.9.9 

"        "  -cream 

.  ■.  d.l 

1.6 

2.5 

2.9 

1.5 

1.8 

2.a 

Halted  ndlk 

.  .1 

.1 

.2 

.  ^ 

2 

,2 

Nonfat  drj'-  r.ilk 

solids 

1.0 

e/  1.9 

2.\x 

2.3 

1,8 

2.1 

3.1 

Dried  whole  milk 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.a 

.3 

.3 

Cottage  £:  other  skim 

1.8 

milk  cheese 

1.3 

1,5 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

Bij  i.  t  e  rmi  1  k ,  ch  o  c .  d  r i  n  k , 

57.8 

&  skim  milk 

52.6 

53.9 

56.2 

57.7 

56.8 

57.7 

Fats  and  Oils  (fat  con 

tent,  except  butter) 

''3uttGr,  farm  cc 

ih.i 

factory 

10.1 

16.7 

15.9 

15.6 

11.9 

12.0 

Lard 

11).  3 

11.0 

lij.2 

13.6 

11.5 

11. 0 

13.5 

Shortening  a.  other 

le.h 

oils 

12.1 

Ib.O 

Id,  7 

17.0 

16.0 

15.2 

i.argarine 

1.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

3.2 

3.2 

2.9 

Total  fats  (k  oils 

It5.ci 

lid.O 

51.0 

ab.ii 

13.6 

)t6.9 

(Continued) 
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Table  2. — i^stinated  Per  Capita  Civilian  Consumption,  by  Ilajor  Food  Groups, 
1932,  1935-39  Average,  19lil  through  19Uh,  and  19li5  Require- 
nents  a/  (Continued) 


Connodit.y 

1932:1935-39:  19U  : 

•  19li2 

:  :Require- 
■  19li3   :  19114  :  ments 
:    b/     :  19U5 

Fmits 


Fresh  (farm  vveight) 


Citras 

36,5 

h8.8 

57.0 

59.8 

67.7 

62  .ii 

58.9 

Apples 

30 

30.9 

<:?D.7 

o  n 
.  23. y 

30»3 

other  .tru:.t  i/ 

69.7 

15. b 

75.9 

59.4 

u7-.9 

70.7 

A-?  ft 

o  r  ,0 

Canned  ( proc  .".'t . ) 

10.3 

■■  1U.9 

lo .  7 

9.1 

ft  7 

0.  f 

TOT 

10  .1 

Lannea  juices 

V»  / 

o ,  U 

D  .  0 

<  ft 
3  . 0 

7  O 
I  .7 

A  c; 

0,3 

7  7 
f  •  ( 

Fro  "  en  ( pro  c .  "  vrb . ) 

.0 

J-  .0 

1.3 

T  ft 
J- .  0 

1.  1 

"1  o 

1  ft 

iJrj.ed  (packed  proc- 

essed basis) 

5.-? 

C  n 
b .  i 

■  a.3 

A  Q 

C  o 
•  3.^ 

3  .0 

Vegetables 

Fresh  (farm  v/t.)  g/ 

on  n  o 

c.1.  0 , 0 

9l,1  ft 

iiui  »o 

<1LJ.0  . 0 

0  1 1  o  o 

9  ■^ft  7 
^30  .  1 

Canned  (prccesseo^ 

f  / 

,  u 

J  f  .P 

•  ^ 

ri  o^'Sn 

•  P 

ft  • 

■  1.4 

1*3 

130.6 

(farm,  weight) 

lU.o- 

m.i 

118.3 

132.ii 

111.7 

120.0 

3wee"tpotatoss 

^_  I  drill  we.LKnx.^ 

^3  .3 

<lO  .O 

TO  A 

9  0  7 

O  0 

■  ii.i  .3 

9T  n 

uTj  ueans  ^^cxeaneu^ 

7  1, 

0,0 

ft  7 

0.  I 

9.1 

ft  O 

o.y 

ft  "3 

0.3 

o  1, 

y.U 

Dry  peas  " 

r.  / 

1, 

1  o 
1.^ 

"1  o 

T  O 

o 
.9 

Tree  nuts  (shelled) 

1.1 

J-.3 

"1  o 

O 
.0, 

1.1  . 

1.^ 

1.3 

Peanuts  (farmers' 

stock  basis) 

.   P. 9 

A  A 
O.  D 

ft  ft 

0  .0 

ft  ' 

0.3 

ft 

.0.3 

ft  c 
0.3 

Surar 

Cane  &  beet 

(refined  basis) 

9ii.7 

96.5 

103.6 

86.2 

82.1 

88.1 

83.3 

Other  sugars  & 

sjTups  (proc.)  i/ 

15.6 

16.7 

17.0 

23.6 

22.9 

22.5 

23.5 

Preserves  " 

£/ 

3.0 

2.9 

ii.2 

li.l 

3.8 

Grains  (farm  -/freight) 

wneat  j/ 

225a 

221.il 

217,1 

219.5 

225.9 

226. a 

223. U 

ii.O 

3.2 

ii.2 

h,Q 

U.9 

5.0 

h.9 

/'             I-ice  (miliedj  k/ 

6.0 

5.8 

,5,6 

6,5 

5.8 

6.1' 

6.2 

Corn  i/ 

61.5 

56.3 

61.9 

72.0 

67. a 

6^.3 

69.3 

^               Gats  1/ 

11.5 

9.5 

9.7 

11.0 

11.6 

11.1; 

11. u 

Barley  j/  . 

5.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

Soybeans  for  flour 

m/ 

.2 

.h 

.5 

1.2 

1.3 

2.2 

Buckivheat 

.    .6  . 

.h 

.3 

.3 

.3 

-  .5 

M 

Grain  sorghum 

£/ 

£/ 

c/ 

£/ 

£/ 

1.5 

( Continued) 
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Table  2. — Estimated  Per  Capita  Civilian  Consumption,  by  Major  Food  Groups, 
1932,  1935-39  Average,  19i;l  through  19lli',  and  19hS  ^(equire- 
nents  a/  (Continued) 


Comnoditv 


1932  :i935T39:;  19lil  :  19li2  :  19k3  :  19hh 


:Require- 
:  ments 
:  19^5 


Pounds 


Miscellaneous 
Coffee,  green 
Tea 

Cocoa  beans 


11.9 
,8 
3.2 


11 


0 

.7 


15.5 
.8 


13.1 
.5 
3.8 


13.1 
.5 
2.9 


16.5 
.6 
3.ii 


16.2 
.7 


a7    Calendar  years  except  for  citrus  fruit .which  is  crop  year  beginning 
in  year  shovjn;  canned  fruits,  canned  .vegetables,  "frozen  fruits, 
and  dried  fruits  which  are  on  a  pack  year  basis;  dry  beans, 
dry  peas,  nuts,  and  peanuts,  v/hich  are  on  a  crop  year  basis; 
a;id  pota"toes  and  svireetpotatoes  v/hich  are  on  a  July-June  fiscal 
year  basis. 

b/  Preliminary. 

c/    Not  available. 

d/    On  basis  of  25  percent  cream  from  1932  through  19ii2  and  20  percent 

cream  for-19li3  and  19hh'. 
"e/  Estimated, 
f/    Tncli'des  melons, 

g/    Includes  estimated  home  and  market  garden  production,  as  well  as 

reported  commercial  production,, 
h/    Includes  baby  food;'  excludes  baked  beans,  soups,  and  pickles, 
i/    Includes  corn  and  maple  sugar,  corn  and  maple  syrup,  honey,  sugar, 

cane  syrup-,  some  "syrup,  cane  refiners?  syrup,  and  edible  molasses, 
,i/    Does. not  include  grain  used  in  fermented  malt  beverages, 
k/    Includes  heads,  second  heads,  and  screenings  used  in  fermented  malt 
"        beverages.    Data  for  1932  through  19li3  on  marketing  year  basis 

rather  than  calendar  year, 
1/    Calculated  on  the  ba'sis  of  "field  run  oats,  13,2  pounds  of  oatmeal 

per  bushel  cf  oats', 
m/    Practically  none. 
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Problej.i5  of  Distribution 

Wartime  shortages  ui"' -soi.ie '  foods  for  civilian  consumption  vd.ll  continue  in 
1945.    Among  tlic  more  important  commodities  which  vdll  continue  to  be  in 
short  supply  in  relation  to  demand  vdll  be  meat,  canned  fish,  fluid  cream 
and  manufactured  dairy  products,  sugar,  and  canned  fruits.     Poultry,  which 
v/as  somev/hat  short  in  the  latter  .part  of  194-A-,  vdll  also  continue  to  be 
short  during  early  1945  in  some  areas.     For  the  first  part  of  19A5,  pota- 
^.oes  from  the  19A4  late  crop  may  become  short  before  the  early  crop  is  on 
trie  marlret  in  any .  volujne.     Red  kidney  beans  and  some  other  classes  of 
colored  dry  beans,  eziccpt  pintos,  vdll  not  be  available  in  as  large  sup- 
plies as  vrauld  be  consumed. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  supplies  larger  than  needed  to  meet  consumer  demands' 
m^ay  develop.    .There  are  apt  to  be  local  surpluses"  of  some  fresh  vegetables 
as  in  tiie  past..' /  Fluid  milk  in  certain  markets  may  be  in  surplus  above  the 
facilities  available  for  econpmcal.  dive:r'sion  to  manufactured  products. 
SGa'sonaily  large  supplies  of  eggs  in  the  spring  vdll  tax  marketing  and 
storage  facilities.     These  cojomoditics  in  their  natural  form  are  perishable 
and,  if  not  consuiiied  within  a  ^reasonably  short  time,  must  be  stored,  or 
pr8s,erv.ed«  -  However,  difficvd.ties  in  handling  them  are  apt  to  result, 
because  facilities  for  processing  and  storing  for  future  use  may  not  be 
sufficient  for  the-  additional  production.    Early  potatoes  and  some  vege- 
tables^ als.o  are  -either  not  suitable  for  processing  or  in  processed  form 
have  'ordy  ^a -limited  market.  ■  " 

Shorta^e.s  ^and  surpluses  will,  vary  frorti- place  to,  place,  as  well  as  from 
tim;e  to  ti/iifi..  i  Even  in  normal  times,  the  flovj  of  food  from  producer 
through  proces-sihg  and  distributive  channels;  to  the  consuiaer  is  not  vdth- 
6ut  "proble^iis.,  ;With  v/artime  shortages '  of  naterials  and  facilities  for 
haiidlirig\food- products  -Bhd^dth:  restrictions,  on  movement  and  prices,  the 
uninterrupted- floi.v  of  commodities  to  ■  consumers -is,  even  more  difficult. 

Any.  prospective  '  shortages  irj- -moat, -dairy"  products,  -and  other  foods  can 
be .  e:cpected  ■  to- beJ  more  acute,  in  areas  remote  from  production  than  in  the 
produciiiig-  ai^oas.- '  "Aifipng.  th^^^  for  this  ds  the  fact  that  under  the 

higher  costs  and- 'the  handicaps  of '  v/artime  business,  the  advantage  of  the 
nearby  market  to'  tlie  producer  is  increa'sed.     Therefore,  vdth  a  limited 
supplj^  available,  "producers  and  distributors  meet- the  demands  of  local 
markets  before  shipping  to^more  distant  points.     Moreover,  under  the 
price  restrictio.ns,  .Vihich  are  a  necessary  part  of  wartime  distribution 
-controls,  adjustments  in  supply  are  not  made  as  readily,:  as  in  a  free 
market.  ...:'..;.-:-—  —  ' 
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!,EATS 

(prepared  by  George  A.  Sallee  and  C.  J.  Otten) 


Significance  to  , the  Food  Siipply  .        .  •• 

Heat  is  highly  important  in  our  dietary  habits  and  is  the  food  around  -v^ich 
the  principal  la-rdly  rasat  'is  usually  planned.     Its  palatability  makes  it 
one  of  the  nost  desirable  and 'universally  liked  components  of  the  diet,  and 
it  is  co-iTiiionly  looked  upon  as  the  food  most  necessary  for  physical  strength 
and  vi^or,  . 

Historically,   neat  has  contributed  a  significant  fraction  of  the  protein^- 
fat,  B  vitamins,  calories,  and  minerals  in  the  American  diet.  During 
I9UU  meat  is  esti:nated  to  .have  contributed  about  21  percent  of  the  thiamine 
and  31  percent  of.-.tl^ie  niacin.:  in  the  civilian  diet.    Lie  at  also  supplies  very 
substantial  aaountS;  of,  riboflavin j  and  liver  and  kidneys  are  particularly 
rich  in  vita^iin  A.  .  . 

These  "nutrients,  hov/ever,  can.  be  obtained  from  other  foods  that  are  less 
expensive  in  terms. of  txie  agricul't.ural-  resources  required  for  their  production 
imd  foods  that  pan  be  produced  in"  greater  abundance.    Consequently,  during  a 
■./artiT.e  emergency  consumption  of  ;meat-can  be  reduced  if  the  supply  of  these 
other  foods  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  •necessary'-  protein,  vitamins,  and 
minerals.    There  are  certain  nutritional  limitations,  hoT/ever,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  substituting  other  foods  for  meat.    One  of  these  is  the  desira-  ■ 
bility  of  supplying  about  one-third  of  the  protein  requirement  in  the  form 
of  aniiaal  protetin.     This  limitation  is  not  serious  for  any  but  the  lovrest 
income  groups,  since  this  ajiiount  of  animal  protein  can  be"  supplied  by  very 
S2:iall  quantities  of  meat,  if  sufficient  milk  and  eggs  are  available.  The 
second  lir-iitation  is  that  substitution  is  more  difficult  for  persons  doing 
heavj'^  v/ork,    -Because  meat  carries  a  substantial  portion  of  fat,  it  supplies 
nutrients -in  relatively  concentrated  _  fom,  and  vfhen  other  foods  are  substi- 
tu^'bed  greater  quantities  must  be  consmed.    Heavy  workers,  therefore,  may 
find  it  difficult  to  ingest  the  quantities  of  substitute  foods  that  will  be 
needed  to  supply  the  calories  and  other  nutrients  necessary  to  sustain 
theiaselves.    Finally,  civilians  are  accustomed  to  eating  135  to  lUO  pounds 
of  neat  (dressed  vreight)  per  capita  annually'".    Because  of  the  anticipated 
continuation  of  a  high  level  of  income  and  established  food  habits,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  replace  any  large  quantity  of  meat  vd-th  other  protein  con- 
taining foods  yrhich  aro  generally  regarded  by  consumers  as  less  palatable 
or  desirable,  . 

Consui'.iption  in  Recent  Years 

The  193^-39  average  annual  civilian  consujnption  of  meat  was  125.6  pounds 
per  capita  as  shorm  in  table     3 ,    Production  of  meat  in  this  period  \ra.s 
consic-orably  bolovr  average  because  of  reduced  livestock  production  acccra- 
.)anying  tvro  of  the  v/orst  droughts  in  the  historj'-  of  this  country.    An  all- 
time  record  low  meat  consumption  of  116  pounds  per  capita  was  established 
in  1?35.     production  had  only  partly  recovered  by  1939,  v/hen  average  con- 
sumption vfas  13 U  pounds.    By  19Ul,  hovrever,  consumption  had  reached  a  level 
of  slightly  over  II4I  pounds  per  capita,     in  19^2  and  19^43,  because  of  large 
requi.renents  for  the  armed  forces  and  lend-lease,  civilian  consumption  de- 
clined to  approximately  137  pounds  per  capita.    Record  meat  production  in 
I9UU  permitted  consumption  at  the  rate  of  approximately  lii3  ix)unds  per  capita. 
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Table 

3, — !ffiATS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  and  Aggreg 
Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 

fatp  Annual 

Item 

\  1932 

1935- 

39 

\    19U1  \ 

19U2 

t    19U3  : 
a/  : 

19UU 

a/ 

1 

2 

h 

6 

Beef 
Veal 

Lamb  and 
Pork 

mutton 

U6.U 
6,6 
7.0 

70.3 

5U.8 
8.0 
6.7 

56.1 

60,5        61.2  U9.8 
•    7.6          8.0  7.9 
6.8         7.2  6.3 
66.5        61.5  72.6 

51.0 
12.0 
6.0 
7^.0 

Total 

130.3 

125.6 

llil.ii 

137.9 

136.6 

lli3.0 

-  -  _  Agg 

jregate  (million  pounds)  -  -  - 

Beef 
Veal 
Lamb  and 
Pork 

mutton 

5,830 

822 
882 
6,826 

7,111 

1,038 
868 
7,286 

8,02U 
1,003 
906 
8, 830 

8,10U 
1,05U 
9U8 
■  8,139 

6,U56 
1,017 

820 
9:,Ull 

6,561 
1,568 
788 
9,521 

Total 

16,360 

16,303 

18,763 
■> 

I8,2h5 

17,70U 

18,U38 

a/  Preliminary, 


Demand  and  Requirements  for  19h5 

Meat  is  universally  vrell  liked  but  relatively  expensive,  and  as  a  result  per 
capita  cons-uraption  of  it  increases  rapidly  mth  increasing  income  as  shoiwi  in 
table  U,    As  a  result  of  the  anticipated  high  level  of  income  in  19U5  civilian 
demand  for  meat  is  estimated  at  approximately  l55  pounds  per  capita.    This  is 
approximately  123  percent  of  average  annual  consmptioh  in  1935-39  but  only 
108  percent  of  consumption  in  19Ui|,    On  the  basis  of  past  consumption  it  is 

estimated  the  total  demand  for  meat  includes  approximately  66.2  pounds  of  

beef,  8.8  pounds  of  veal,  7.0  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton,    and  73.0  pounds  of  pork. 


Table    k, — ^J.IEATS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  Consumption  in  U.  S.  Urban 
Households,  by  Net  Income  Class,  Spring  19^42 


Income  per  annim 

:                    Pounds  per  capita 
;               per  vreek,  retail  weight 

All  classes 

2.33  ■ 

SO-Ii99 

1.61 

$500-999 

1.81 

:;^1, 000-1,  U99 

1.96 

$^1,500-1,999 

2.10 

!r?2, 000-2, 999 

2.52 

$3,000  or  over  . 

2.61; 

Source:    Family  Food  Consumption  in  the  United  States,    U.S.D,A.  Misc. 
Pub.  No.  550.  ,~~ 


The  civilian  requirement  for  meat  is  intended  to  assure  a  minimim  weekly 
household  allovrance  of  approximately  1,7  ix)und3  per  capita -for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  and  an  allov;ance  of  approximately  1.75  pounds  per  capita, 
on  a  retail  neat  basis,  for  the  S30ond  half  of  the  year.    This  \illl  provide 
a  minimum  amount  of  the  basic  item  in  tiie  conventional  family  meal  during  the 
first  6  months  and  a  slightly  larger  quantity  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Some  fam  families  do  not  produce  msat  for  home  consumpuion  and  others 
supplement  home  produced  supplies  vrith  varying'  amounts  purchased  through 
commercial  channels  of  distribution.     It  is  estimated  that  purchases  by 
these  faiTP.  families  on  the  average  a:nouiit  to  approximately  hO  percent  of  the 
basic  v.'eekly  househo-ld  allov/ance.    To  the  basic  household  allowance  must  be 
added  an  al-lo^.7ance  for  use  in  restaurants  and  other  institutions,  vriiich  is 
estimated  at  25  percent  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  household  require- 
ment^  special  allov^ances  for  .heavy  vrorkers  including  in-plant  feeding; 
supplementary'"  allovrances  for  invalids  and  others"  vfho  require  special  diets; 
and  oonsiimption  of  meat  from  farm  slaughter. 

In  order  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  household  allov/ance  to  all  indi- 
viduils,  it  is  necessary  also,  to  make  allowance  for  poor  distribution  of  farm 
and  non-inspected  slaughter.    It  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the  meat  from 
farm  slaughter  is  either  consumed  on  the  farm  or  locally  and,  therefore, 
distribution  of  this  meat  is  not  subject  to  effective  control.     It  also  is 
estimated  that  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  meat  produced  in  non- inspected 
I'rfiolesale  and  retail  slaughtering  establisliments  is  not  subject  to  effective 
control,  and  that  this  meat  Ydll  be  used- locally  in  raising  household, 
industrial,  or  institutional  consumption  above  the  level  provided  by  the 
respective  requirements.    On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  the  quantity  of 
meat  required  for  the  first  half,  second  half,  and  the  calendar  year  is 
determined  as  shovm  in  table  5.  -.  .- — 

Table    5, — ^f.iEATS:    Distribution  of  Civilian  Requirement 
According  to  Use  and  Period,  191^5 


Period 


.Use 

Jan,- 

■;■  June 

:  July- 
:  Dec. 

:  Entire 
:  year 

■■    ,  1 

2 

Million 

pounds,  dreSvS^jd  weight 

Distribution  subject  to  control 
Household  basic  allowance 
Institutional  use 

Special  needs  groups  (supplementary 
allovfance) :  - 
Heavy  v^orkej^s 

Patients  (npnhospitalized) 

5,7hU 
l,U36 

339 
hi 

5,971 
1,U88.. 

3114 
hh 

11,715 
2,92li. 

653 
91 

Total 

7,566 

7,817 

15,383 

Distribution  not  subject  to  effective 
control 

.1,105 

1,315 

2,lj20 

Total  rcquirament  ■ 

8,671 

9,132 

17,803 
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The  estiraate'd  distribution  of  the  aggregate  requirement  according  to  type 
of  slaughter  is  sho'vvn  in  table  6. 


Table    6. — VISITS:    Distribution  of  Civilian  Requirement, 
by  Type  of  Slaughter^  for  19h$ 


:     Subject  : 

Not  sub- 

i       to  : 

ject  to 

:  Total 

Type  of  slaughter 

:     control  : 

control 

1  : 

2 

»  3 

-    Million  pounds,  dres 

sed  Y/eight  - 

Federally  inspected 

"11, 731 

11,731 

Non- inspected : 

3,250 

Y/holesale  and  retail 

813 

U,063 

Farm 

U02 

1,607 

2,009 

Total 

15,383 

2,U20 

17,803, 

Distribution  of  the  civilian  per  capita  and  aggregate  annual  meat  require- 
ment by  quarters  is  shovm'  in  table  7. 


Canned "meat:    Canned  meat  makes  an  important  contribution  tojthe  civilian 
food  supply.    It  may  be  stored  mthout  refrigeration  and  is  easily  pre- 
pared for  final  consumption.    Because  of  th-e  ease'v/ith  which  it  can  be 
transported  and  .stored  it  is  particularly  usefuJ.  to  those  individuals  who 
_are  forced  to  live  a  con'siderable  distance  from  market  or  who  have  limited 
means  for  procuring  and 'keeping  .fresh  meats.    Since  canned  meat  is  easily 
stored  for  considerable' periods.,  its  use  provides  a  means  of  conserving 
some  of  the  meat  produced  during  periods  of  peak  slaughter  for  use  during 
the  sumiiier  months  v/hen  less  fresh  meat  I's  available  and  the  prevention  of 
spoilage  is  more  difficijlt,    lioreover,  it  provides  a  means  of  utilizing 
meat  trimmings,  edible 'offals,  .and  low-grade  cuts  for  virhich,  in  their 
original  fom,,  there  is  limited  demand. 

The  civilian  recuirem.ent  for  canned  m.eats  for  the  calendar  jsav  19h5  is 
shov/n  in  table     8 .    Because  of  the  anticipated  shortage  of  cans  and  the 
large'  ajtiount  of  canned  meat  needed  for  noncivilian  use,  these  requirements 
are  considerably  less'  than  civilians  v.^ould  like  'bo  buy.    They  are  believed 
to  be  sufficient,  ho-^-Zever,  to.  meet  the  most  essential  civilian  needs. 

Problems  of  Bistrxbution 


In  light  of  the  intensity  of  demand  for  meat  and  the  existence  of  price 
controls,  inequitable  distribution  of  meat  may  be  expected  if  consumers 
are  peniiitted  to  compete  freely  for  a  quantity  of  meat  materially  less 
than  155  pounds  per' capita,. 

V/ith  a  civilian  supply  equal  to  the  requirement  and  a  norm.al  distribution 
of  the  various  meats  among  the  different  cuts  and  grades,  continuation  of 
rationing  of  meats  Yidll  be  needed  during  the  first  6  months  but  may  be 
eliminated  in  the  last  part  of  the  year.    Hov/ever,  if  the  supply  of  meat 
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Table    7. — HEATS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  and  Agf.regate  Annual  Demand 
and  Requirement  for  19a5,  by  Quarters 


Requirenent 


I  Demand  : 

Jan.-  : 

Apr.-  : 

July-  : 

Oct.- 

Item 

Total  ; 

'  ar.  : 

June  ; 

Sept.  ; 

Dec. 

:       1  ', 

2  : 

3  ' 

li  : 

<  : 

■J 

6 

 Per 

capita  (pounds, 

dressed 

vreight) 

Total  meats 

Federally  inspected 

21.7 

22.9 

2U.2 

Other  wholesale  and 

retail 

31.  2 

i .  o 

7.1 

7.6 

8.9 

Farm 

P. 3 

3.9 

2.3 

U.o 

Total 

136.9 

3U.3 

32.7 

32.8 

37.1 

Beef  ■ 

■   Federally  inspected 

37. 2 

Q  < 
O,  O 

9.1 

9.7 

9.8 

Other  wholesale  and 

retail 

"1  *7  ""i 

17  J 

a, 3 

U.2 

U.7 

Farm 

2,0 

.7 

.5 

.2 

.6- 

Total 

66:2 

56,.  5 

13.6 

13.7 

lli.l 

15.1 

Veal 

Federally  inspected 

2.7 

.6 

.7" 

.7 

.7 

Other  vrholesale  and 

retail 

Ii.5 

.9 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

Farm 

.6 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

Total 

7.8 

1.7 

1.3 

2.1 

2.2 

Lamb  and  mutton 

Federally  inspected 

5.5 

l.U 

1.3 

l.U 

l.il 

Other  vrholesale  and 

retail 

.6 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Farm 

.2 

.1 

a/ 

a/ 

.1 

Total 

7,0 

6.3 

1.6 

ITU 

176 

1.7 

Pork 

Federally  inspected 

hhS 

lOcB 

10.6 

11.1 

12.3 

Other  wholesale  and 

retail 

8.8 

2.3 

1.9 

1.9 

2.7 

Farm 

12.7 

U.3 

3.3 

2.0 

3.1 

To  tal 

73.0 

66.3 

17.  h 

1^.8 

15.0 

18.1 

a/    Les3  than  0,05  oound.. 

~  "  (Continued) 
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Table    7. — liEATS:    Civilian  per  Capita  and  Aggregate  Annual  Demand  and 
Requireinent  for  19U5,  by  Quarters  (Continued) 


Deraand 


Requirement 


Item 


Total 


Jan.- 
i/Tar  t 


Apr.- 

June 


July- 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Dec, 


-  -  -    Aggregate  (million, pounds,  dressed  weight)  -  - 


Total  meats 

Feder£illy  inspected 
Other  "Wholesale  and 

retail 
Fann 

Total 

Beef 

Federally  inspected 
Other  v/holesale  and 

retail 
Farm 

Total 

Veal 

Federally  inspected 
Other  Yriiolesale  and 

retail 
Farm 

Total 

Lamb  and  mutton 

Federally  inspected 
Other  vfholesale  and 
retail 

Farm 
Total 

Pork 

Federally  inspected 
Other  ViTholesale  and 

retail 
Farm 

Total 


11,730.U    2,768.8    2,813.1    2,979.0  3,169.5 


li,  063.0 
2,009.3 


986.0  920.0  985,0  1,169.0 
677.3       506.0       30U.0  522.0 


20,lU8.1    17,802.7    U,ii32.1    h,239.1    U,271.0  U,860.5 
U,8i;0.8    1,116.5    1,181.8    1,265.U  1,277.1 


8,605.2 


1,  lli3.9 


909.9 


9,1489.1 


2,2)46.0 

2b8,0 
7,33h.8 

3hh.9 

599.0 
77.0 
1,026.9 


550.0 
88.0 
l,75h.5 


76.3 

120.0 
20.0 
216.3 


528.0 
60.0 
1,769.8 

81.1 

136.0 
16.0 
233.1 


5U6.0 
20.0 
1,831.U 

92.6 

175.0 
13.0 
280.6 


72I1.O       181.7       170,6  183.7 


70.0 
25.0 
819.0 


16.0 
8.0 

205.7 


16.0 
i-t.O 
190,6 


19.0 
k.O 
206.7 


622.0 
80.0 
1,979.1 

9)4.9 

168.0 
28,0 
290.9 

188.0 

19.0 
9.0 
216.0 


5,820.7    l,39h.3    1,379.6    l,[i37.3  1,609.5 


1,114^,0 

1,659.3 
8,628.0 


300.0 

561.3 
2,255.6 


2U0.O 
1426.0 
2,ol45.6 


2U8.0 

267.0 
1,952.3 


360.0 
U05.O 
2,37^.5 
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■  Table     8. — GAiriED  UEAT:     Civilian  Aggregate  Annual 
Requirement  for  19U5 


:  packed 

I  Packed 

product 

:       in  tin 

:      in  glass 

:  Total 

'  1 

2 

Beef,  dried 
Beef,  tongue 
Brains 

Chili  Qon  carne , 

Chopped  luncheon  meat 

Corned, beef  hash 

Hains,  whole 

Lamb,  tongue 

Meat  loaf 

Heat  spread 

Mince  meat 

Oxtail 

pigs «  feet  c-jid  cutlets 

Pork  Sc'oasage 

Potted  "and  deviled  meat 

Scrapple,  Philadelphia 

Sausage  in  oil 

Sausage,  Vienna 

Ta-males 


-  -.-    Thousand  pounds,  canned  vreight  -  -  - 

5,123 


3,695 
17,2h9 
125,773 
.32,62h 
•87,975 
72^^ 
5,7U0 
7,20li 


'15,656 
'77,i;01 

5U 

'71,870 


10, 9U5 
27, 9U5 
39,5U8 

1,  lh3 

~lh 
9,633 

Ul6 
19,U06 


1,295 

39 
1,913 


5,123 
5,UUU 
3,695 
28,19^1 
153,718 
72,U72 
87,975 
1,868 
5,7U8 
7,218 
9,633 
Itl6 
19,U06 
15,856 
77,ii01 
1,295 
5U 

71,909 
1,913 


Total 


Ii,5l,6l8 


117,720 


569,338 
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should  fall  materially  below  these  requirements  in  the  last  part  of  the 
year,  some  form  of  rationing  probably  vri.ll  be  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  distribution  of  the  available  supply  among  civilian 
consumers.    Moreover,  if  because  of  the  nature  of  production  or  noncivilian 
takings,  the  civilian  supply  during  the  last  part  of  the  year,  although 
equal  to  the  requirement  in  total,  should  contain  an  abnormally  small 
proportion  of  the  better  cuts  and  grades  it  probably  would  be  necessary 
to  ration  these  in  order  to  secure  equitable  distribution  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  larger  quantities  of  laeat  become  available,  civilians 
probably  would  absorb  15  to  20  percent  more  in  the  first  period  and  10 
percent  more  in  the  last  period  than  the  respective  requirements  mthout 
materially  lowering  retail  prices.  An  even  larger  quantity  y/ould  be  taken 
vrith  some  lowering  of  retail  prices. 
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FISH 

(Prepared  by  Isabelle  V,  Kelley) 
Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

The  palatability  of  fish  makes  it  one  of  the  irost  desirable  components 
of  the  diet.     Fish,  like  poultry  and  meat,   is  a  main-dish  item  in  the 
usual  family  menu.     For  this  reason,   fish  is  a  more  acceptable  meat 
substitute  than  dry  beans  and  peas.     Reductions  in  available  su-onlies 
of  the  m.ost  desirable  cuts  of  meat,   together  v.dth  high  prices  of 
poultry,  have  tended  to  increase  the  i^i.portance  of  fish  to  many  families. 
"iVhereas  fish  is  only  a  fair  source  of  iron  as  compared  v/ith  m.eat,   it  i  s 
an  excellent  source  of  protein  of  high  biological  value  and  of  niacin. 
Fish,  therefore,  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  nutritional 
ader-uacy  of  the  civilian  diet,  especially  in  coastal  areas  v.'here  fish 
consumption  is  relatively  large. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  averaged  4.5  pounds 
annually  during  the  1935-39  period  and  rose  to  5.0  pounds  per  capita  in 
1941,  as  is  shoAvn  in  table  9.     During  this  period  there  was  a  definite 
upward  trend  in  the  consumption  of  fro2en  fish.     During  1942  and  1943 
civilian  supplies  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  were  below  the  pre-war  levels 
and  below  the  level  of  estim.ated  civilian  demand.     This  reduction  in 
supplies  was  due  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  offshore  fishing,  the 
conversion  of  fishing  boats  by  the  Navy,  and  to  labor  shortages.  How- 
ever,  fishing  conditions  improved  during  1944  and  supplies  were  close 
to  1941  levels.     Supplies  of  frozen  fish  were  especially  abundant  in 
1944,  and  steps  v/ere  taken  by  '"'.'FA  to  promote  increased  civilian  purchases 
late  in  the  year.     Consumption  of  cured  fish  has  rema'^ned  relatively 
stable  at  approximately  1  pound  per  capita.     Im.ports  of  salted  fish,  such 
as  cod,  hake,  pollack,  during  1943  and  1944  have  been  belcw  the  1942  level 
and  suoplies  have  been  allocated  among  importers  under  'Arpo  72. 

Table  9. — FISH:     Civilian  Per  Capita  Annual  CcnsiAmption  for  Specified 
Periods 


Item 

Appa  rent 

civilian 

conswnption 

:  1935-39 

:  1941 

:  1942 

:     1943  . 

1944 

:  1 

:  2 

:  3 

:        4  : 

5 

capita    -  - 

Fresh  and 

frozen  a/ 

4.5 

5.0 

4.0 

4.3 

4.9 

Cured  a/ 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

Conned  b/ 

5.0 

4.7 

3.3 

2.6 

2.4 

Total 

10.6 

10.6 

8.3 

7.7 

8.3 

a7    Edible  weight  basis, 
b/    Processed  v/ei^ht.     Estimates  refer  to  pack  year  beginning  in  July 


of  year  shown. 
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During  the  war  period,   supplies  of  canned  fish  availa"ble  for  civilian  use 
have  been  sharply  lower  than  consumption  in  1935-39,     Lend-lease  purchases 
of  canned  fish  reduced  civilian  supplies  "below  nonrial  level  in  1941  (table 
10  ).     Since  our  participation  in  the  war,  heavy  military  reauirements, 
tot'^ether  with,  those  of  the  lend-lease  program,  have  m.eant  a  steady  de- 
cline in  civilian  supplies.    Early  in  1943  rationing  controls  were  estab- 
lished on  canned  fish  to  more  equitably  distribute  the  relatively  small 
suoply  available  to  meet  the  heavy  civilian  dem^and.     Civilians  received 
approximately'-  332  million  pounds  of  canned  fish  from,  the  1943  pack. 
Despite  high  ration  points  during  most  of  the  period,   supplies  of  canned 
fish  were  almost  completely  exhausted  by  late  spring,     ^^hen  rationing 
restrictions  v\rere  terporarily  removed  from  canned  fish  in  May  1944, 
very  little  was  available  for  civilian  distribution, 

Trble  10.  —  FISH*     Civilian  Aggregate  Annual  Consumption  for  Specified 
periods 


Item 

Apparent 

civilian  con 

sumption 

:  1935- 

39   :  1941 

:     1942  : 

1943  : 

1944 

•  J. 

:  2 

:         3  : 

4  : 

5 

-  -  - .  -  I 

"illion  pound 

s  -  -  -  - 

Fresh  and 

frozen  a/ 

536 

671 

523 

562 

634 

Cured  a/ 

141 

119 

125 

99 

130 

Cammed  b/ 

654 

622 

436 

332 

302 

Total 

1,381 

1 ,412 

1,084 

993  1, 

066 

a/    li^dible  weight 

b/    Processed  weight.    Estimates  refer  to  pack  year  beginning  in  July 


of  year  shown, 

* 

Supplies  of  canned  fish  available  for  civilian  distribution  from  the  1944 
pack  total  approximately  300  million  pounds.     S^ipr)]_ j_es  of  salrion  are  parti 
ularly  short,  providing  only  about  25  percent  of  the  amount  nomally  con- 
sumed.    This  relatively  snail  allocation  will  m.ean  that  shorta?;es  of 
carped  fish  in  the  civilian  m,?r''''et  -^re  a  certainty  until  late  in  1945, 
when  supplies  from  the  1945  pack  will  becom.e  avail'^.ble  in  distribution 
charnels. 

Demand  and  Recuirement  for  1945 


It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  fresh  and  frozen  fish  in  1945  will 
be  approximately  e.^ual  to  the  quantity  available  in  1944,     The  relatively 
hio;h  retail  price  for  fish  has  in  part  counterb"' lanced  the  increase  in 
demand  accompanying  the  high  income  level.     In  addition,  much'  of  the 
increased  demand  for  fresh  and  frozen  fish  has  come  from,  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  trade.     If  there  should  be  som.e  improvement  in  the  supply  of 
meats  in  the  latter  h'^lf  of  1945  and  if  there  is  a  decrease  in  hotel 


and  restaurant  meals,  the  deirand  for  fish  from  this  .-Bonrce  would  slacken. 
Demand  for  cured  fish  appears  to  be  relatively  stable  and  is  expected  to 
be  about  equal  to  cons'nmpticn  in  1935-39. 

The  civilian  requirement  for  fresh  and  frozen  fish  and  for  cured  fish, 
as  shov/n  in  table  11,   is  placed  at  the  le'.'^el  of  unrestricted  civilian 
demand  to  insure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  available  su'^ply. 
Vfartime  factors  vhich  reduced  supplies  of  fish  in  1P42  and  1943  should 
be  lar,<]:ely  eliminated  in  1945,  and  civilian  supplies  in  the  amounts  re- 
cuested  should  be  possible. 

Table  11.— FRESH,   FRCZEi',  CURED  HSH:     Civilian  Demand  and  Requirement, 

1945 


:          Per  capita 

:        A  g-""  re  gate 

I  tern. 

:                    :     Re qui re - 

:     Derfiand     :  ment 

:                   1  Reouire- 
:     Demand     :  ment 

■:          1^.      :  2 

:       -  3         :   "  '  .4- 

Pounds 

i'.'il.  lbs. 

Fresh  and  frozen  a/' 

4.9  4.9 

640  640 

Cured  a/ 

1.1  1.1 

140  140 

a/    Edible  vrei£!;ht  besis. 


The  civilian  dem.r.nd  for  cariTied  fish  in  1945  is  expected  to  be  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  average  nuantitj'-  ccnsvxmed  annually  in  the  1935-39 
period.     The  greater  availability  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  in  1945,  the 
anticipated  decline  in  the  level  of  national  incor.e,  and  the  relatively 
high  prices  of  most  canned  fish  are  expected  to  c^use  a  decline  from  the 
record  high  level  of  1944  in  the  der'snd  for  canned  fish. 

The  requirement  for  canned  fish,  as  outlined  in  te'^le  12,  shows  the 
annual  rate  at  \'rhich  earned  fish  will  be  available  in  the  first  half  of 
1945  and  the  annual  rate  at  w>^ich  canned  fish  is  requested  for  the  last 
6  months  of  the  year.     For  the  first  6  months  of  1945  little  change  can- 
be  made  in  the  availability  of  canned  fish  for  civilians.  Practically 
all  of  the  1944  pack  has  been  completed  v.'ith  the  exception  of  pilchards, 
and  the  civilian  share  determ.ined  by.  the  level  of  the  Governm.ent  set- 
aside  . 


The  annual  rate  of  the  reou'  rement  for  the  last  6  mcnths  of  1945  is  based 
upon  the  minimum  ourntity  that  vould  be  required  to  (l)  meet  minimum 
essentisl  requirem.ents ,   (2)  permit  reasonably  orderly  marketing  conditions 
and  (3)  stretch  supplies  throughout  the  pack  year.     If  this  requirement 
is  met,   civilian  su^olies  from  tl-ie  1945  pack  v/ould  be  approximately  equal 
to  the  amount  dis^-,ributed  to  civilians  from  the  1942  pack. 
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The'  requireiDent  is  based  upon  a  substantial  increase  in  the  supply  of 
salron  available  for  civilian  distribution  as  compared  vath  the  quantity 
available  from  the  1944  pack.     However,  even  if  this  requirerhent    is  met 
in  full,  supplies  of  salmon  would  be  but  50  percent  of  the  amount  civil- 
ians annually  consumed  in  the  pre-war  period. 

Table  12. — CAl^MED  FISH:     Civilian  Demand  and  Requirement,  1945 


I  tern 

Per  capita 

Aggregate 

•Estima  ted 
c  ivilian 
demand 
1945 

■  Annual  allo- 
•     cation  or 
requirement 
rate 

Estima ted:Annual  allo- 
:  civilianrc^ ti'on  or 
•     dem^  nd  : re  qui  rem  e  nt 
:       1945     :  "  rate 

•Jan.-  : 

June  a/ : 

July 
Dec.  b/ 

:Jan.-  :July- 
:June  a/:Dec.b/ 

1 

2  : 

3 

4         :  5 

:  6 

-  -  -  Poi 

^nds    -  - 

-    -  -    i;il.  lbs. 

Salmon 

0.  6 

lil 

80.0 

150.0 

Pilchards 

0.5 

0.5 

-  64.0 

70.0 

Sea  herring 

and  sardines 

0.3 

0.5 

32.0 

65.0 

I'aci'erel 

0.2 

0.4 

24.0 

55.0 

Tuna 

0.5x 

0.5 

68.0 

70.0 

Shrimp 

0.1  . 

0.1 

7.0 

12.0 

Other  fish 

and  roe 

0.1 

0.1 

16.0 

15.0 

Other  shellfish 

0.1 

0.1 

11  oO 

13.0 

Total  c/ 

5.0 

2.4 

3.3 

650.0  302.0 

450.0 

a7    Based  on  1944-45  civilian  •allocation 
b/    Requested  1945-46  allocation. 

c/    Totals  adj        d  to  addition  of  individual  item_s. 


Problems  of  Distribution 


Fresh  fish  ccnsvimption  normally  is  at  a  m.uch  higher  level  in  coastal 
areas  than  in  m.ost  inland  sections.     Many  ret'^.il  stores  in  areas  far 
from  the  coast  are  not  equipped  to  handle  fresh  or  frozen  fish,  and 
this  is  a  limiting  factor  in  stim.ulating  wider  distribution.  Because 
of  this  distribution  pattern  difficulties  are  encountered  in  market- 
ing both  a  short  and  a  long  supply.     If  supplies  are  short  there  is 
great  dix'ficul t^'  in  keeping  su.i^.plies  in  coastal  areas  where  they  are 
an  im;-iortant  part  of  the  food  svpoly,  because  of  the  pressure  to  m.ove 


normal  su'^plios  inland,     '•hon  supplies  'ire  long,  pron^oting  increased 
consianption  is  difficult  because  the  areas  v^here  the  gree.tes  increase 
could  occur  (non-urban  inland  areas)  freciuently  do  not  have  facilities 
for  the  distribution  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish. 

It  is  expected  that  relati'/ely  abundant  supplies  of  frozen  fish  vdll 
continue  to  be  available  throughout  most  of  1945.     To  move  this  fish 
into  consvunption  chanrels,   it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  pro- 
motion campaign  undertaken  late  "in  1944. 

If  a  total  of  450  Fiillion  pounds  of  canned  fish  are  made  available  to 
civilians  out  of  the  1945  pack,   the  level  of  noncivilisn  requirer'ents, 
other  than  the  military,  v/ould  have  to  be  significantly  lor/er  than  the 
("uantity  provided  from  the  1944  pack.     If  this  reduction  cannot  be  made 
it  vrill,  of  course,  be  possible  to  distribute  a  sr.aller  supply  to  civil 
ians  under  rationing.     Hoivever,  the  auantitj  should  not  be  as  small  as 
that  provided  to  civilians  out  of  the  1943  or  1944  pack. 

It  is  possible  to  distribute  a  short  supply  of  earned  fish  by  rationing 
if  the  svv-ply  available  v;ill  m.eet  a  reasorable  percentage  of  the  un- 
restricted demand.     Supplies  of  canned  fish  from  the  1943  pack  avail- 
able for  civilian  distribution  probably  met  from  60  to  65  percent  of 
the  demand,     t*!  stribution  of  supplies  from  the  1943  pack  W3  s  unsatis- 
factory, and  even  at  hi-^h  ration  point  vpIugs  canned  fish  roved  off 
retail  shelves  at  too  rar^id  a  rate,  especi.ally  in  the  South  and  Scuth- 
v'est.     Supplies  vrere  alnost  comriletely  exhausted  several  months  before 
fish  from  the  1944  pack  bec^.me  availoble.     Civilian  supplies  from  the 
1944-45  pack  will  satisfj/-  about  45  percent  of  the  de^nnd,  and  in  the 
most  ipport-^nt  item.,  salron,  but  25  to  30  percent  of  the  demand  will 
be  filled.     It  aopears  tbat  tMs  supply  is  too  S'crt  to  maintain 
reosoii^.ble  distribution  throughout  the  country  evon  7/ith  rationing 
control s . 
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EGGS,  CHICKENS,  and  TURKEYS 
(Prepared  by  Faith  M.  Santoro) 


S^^s   

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Eggs  are  an  important  protective  food  and  are  especially  valuable 
for  growing  children  and  convalescents  since  the  proteins  are  of 
the  type  indispensable  for  building  physical  strength.    Eggs  are 
highly  adaptable  in  cooking,  as  they  rnay  be  served  in  a  v^ide  variety 
of  ways,  and  they  contribute  toward  a  greater  use  of  other  nutrition- 
ally desirable  foods  such  as  milk  and  cereals.    Eggs  contain  the  B 
vitamins,  especially  thiamine  and  riboflavin,  and  the  yolks  are  rich 
in  iron  in  a  readily  available  form.    In  1944,  eggs  furnished  approx- 
imately 6  percent  of  the  protein,  7  percent  of  the  iron,  and  7  per- 
cent of  the  riboflavin  in  the  average  diet. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

The  consumption  ©f  eggs  has  tended  to  vary  inversely  with  the  price 
of  eggs.    During  the  past  few  years,  however,  with  increased  incomes, 
consumption  has  increased  even  with  higher  prices  (table  13).  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  in  1944  is  estimated  to  be  347  (table  14). 
This  is  4  eggs  per  'person  more  than  the  per  capita  consumption  in  1943 
and  over  16  percent  more  than  the  1935-39  average.    Since  1922  egg 
consumption  has  exceeded  300  eggs  per  person  except  for  the  4  years, 
1933-36.    This  indicates  that  the  period  1935-39  is  most  abnormal  as 
a  representative  period  for  egg  consumption  because  it  includes  2  of 
the  4  low-consumption  years.     The  1926-30  average  consumption  of  eggs 
Vi/as  336  per  person,  and  in  1927  per  capita  consumption  was  only  5  eggs 
less  than  the  1944  estimated  peak  consumption. 


Table  13  ~  EGGS  and  POULTRY:     Civilian  Aggregate  Annual 
Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 


Item.  . 

:  1932 

:1935- 
:  39 

:  1941    :  1942' 

:  1943 

:1944  a/ 

:  1 

:  2 

:      3      :       4  ■ 

:  5 

:  6 

Million  dozen  ^ 

Eggs 

3,258 

3,225 

3,434  3,430 
Ilillion  pounds  - 

3,704 

3,739 

Chickens  b/- 
Turkeys  b/ 

2,478 
261 

2,325 
343 

2,568  2,844 
472  .  488 

3,636 
421 

2,932 
420 

a/  Preliminary, 

b/    Dressed  weight  basis. 
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Table  14  —EGGS  and  POULTRY:     Civilian  Per  Capita  Annual 
Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 


i  bem 

I7J2  : 

1935-39 

1941 

:  1942  : 

1943 

:  1944  a/ 

1  : 

2  : 

3 

5 

6 

-  Number 

of  eggs  - 

Eggs 

311 

298 

311 

311 

343 

347 

-  -  -  Pounds  -  -  - 

Chickens  b/ 

19.7 

17.9 

19.4 

21.5 

28.1 

22.7 

Turkeys  b/ 

2.1 

2.6 

3.6 

3.7 

3.2 

3.2 

a/  Preliminary. 

b/    Dressed  weight  basis. 


Demand  and  Requirements  for  1945  <• 

The  per  capita  requirement  for  eggs  has  been  placed  at  335  (table  15) 
There  appears  to  be  a  fairly  close  relationship  between  the  total 
expenditure  for  eggs  and  the  national  income.  Consciously  or  not  the 
housewife  tends  to  spend  a  rather  constant  proportion  of  the  income 
for  eggs,  buying  more  vjhen  the  price  is  low  and  cutting  dovm  on 
purchases  when  the  price  of  eggs  is  high.    On  the  basis  of  a  national 
income  of  140  billion  dollars  in  1945,  a  requirement  of  335  eggs  per 
person  would  normally  satisfy  the  demand  for  eggs  if  retail  prices 
remain  close  to  ceiling  levels.     If  meat  should  be  in  very  short 
supply  the  demand  may  be  in  excess  of  this  amount.    i'lOre  might  also  b 
consumed  if  larger  supplies  ^vould  be  available  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year  at  soraev;hat  lower  prices. 

Table  15  — EGGS  and  POULTRY:  -  Civilian  Demand  and  Requirements 
for  1945 


:         Per  capita 

:  Aggregate 

Item 

:                   :  Require- 
:  Demand      :  ments 

:                 :  Require- 
:  Demand     :  ments 

:        1         :  2 

:        3        :  4 

• 

-  -  -  -Number  -  -  -  - 

-  -  -Million  dozen  -  -  - 

Eggs 

344  335 

3,726  3,629 

Pounds  -  -  -  - 

-  -  Uillion  pounds  -  - 

Chickens  a/ 
Turkeys  a/ 

22.0  21.5 
4.0  3.5 

2,860  2,795 

520  455 

a/    Dressed  vjeight  basis. 
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« 


The  quarterly  requirements  take  into  consideration  the  seasonal 
pattern  of  civilian  consumption.    Normally  (1937-41),  26  percent 
of  the  eggs  is  consumed  in  the  first  quarter,  27  percent  the  second 
quarter,  2$  percent  tke  third  quarter,  and  22  percent  the  fourth 
quarter.    Since  1941  consumption  of  eggs  has  varied  from  this 
pattern.    From  1941  to  date  the  second  quarter  consumption  has  been 
lower  t-han  the  first  quarter.     Consumption  in  the  last  twa  quarters 
of  1942  and  1943  was  a  larger-than-normal  proportion  of  the  year's 
consumption.    The  quarterly  proportion  of  consumption  in  1943  was 
26  percent  ,  2$  percent,  25  percent,  and  24  percent.  Consumption 
in  1944  was  high  in  t-he  first  quarter,  exceeding  the  consumption 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1943  by  2.6  percent.    But  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1944,  consumption  was  2.8  percent  less  than  that  of  1943. 
This  changing  consumption  pattern  has  been  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  the  1945  quarterly  requirements  (table  16) . 

Table  16  — EGGS  and  POULTRY:     Civilian  Aggregate  Annual  Requirements 
by  Quarters,  1945 


:  Jan.- 

:      Apr,-      :  July- 

:  Oct.- 

Item 

:      Mar , 

:      June        :  Sept. 

:  Dec. 

;  1 

:         2         :  3 

:  4 

-  -  -L'lillion  dozen  -  -  -  - 

3ggs 

938 

907  911 

-  873 

Chickens 

362 

608  975 

850 

Turkeys 

13 

18  5 

•  419 

It  is  estimated  that  civilians  used  10  million  pounds  of  dried  v^hole 
eggs  and  10  million  pounds  cf  dried  albumen  and  yolk  .in  1943.'  Pro- 
bably the  same  amount  of  dried  albumen  and  yolk  was  used  in  1944? 
but  nearly  15  million  pounds  of  dried  whole  eggs  were  used.  Indica- 
tions are  that  civilian  consumption  of  dried  eggs  in  1945  will  be 
"che  same  as  in  1944. 

Problems  of  Distribution 

The  problem  of  distributing  eggs  is  complicated  by  a  number  of  • 
factors,  two  of  which  are:     (1)  the  variation  in  production  among 
areas,  and  (2)  regional  differences  in  seasonal  prpduction  patterns. 
A  large  part  of  the  farm  production  of  eggs  is  concentrated  in  the 
North  Central  Region  of  the  United  States,  as  this  region  accounted 
for  50  percent  of  the  total  production  in  1943,  while  only  about 
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30  percent  of  the  civilian  population  of  the  country  is  located  in 
this  area,    as  a  result,  in  normal  times  a^'major  movement  of  shell 
eggs  occurs  between  regions  to  supply  the  consumer  needs  of  the 
population.    Moreover,  surplus  eggs  at  the  period  6f  flush  production 
normally  are  placed  in  cold  storage  and  held  until  'the  period  of 
§hort  production.,  ■  ' 

Other  complicating  factors  affecting  distribution  result  from  the 
rather  significant  volume  of  eggs  handled  through  other  than  regular 
retail  and  wholesale  distribution  channels.  These  include  eggs  pro- 
duced by  nonfarm  backyard  flocks  marketed  direct  to  consumers  by 
producers  or  hucksters  on  regular  routes  and  handled  through  country 
stores.  Moreover,  about  20  percent  of  the' eggs  produced  on  farms  is 
consumed  there  and  does  not  enter  regular  distribution  channels. 

The  disposition  of  the  record . production  of  eggs  early  in  194A  was 
extremely  difficult,  because  of  limited  cold  starrage  space,  scarcity 
of  containers,  overtaxed  marketing  facilities,  and  shortage  of  man- 
power.   Requirements  for  the  Army  and  lend-lease  were  met,  all  the 
storage  space  available  was  filled  with  eggs,  and  housewives  were 
urged  to  purchase  an  additional  dozen. eggs  to  store  in  their  re- 
frigerators.    The  total  supply' of  eggs  —  fresh,  frozen  and  dried  — 
appears  to'  be  more  than  adequate  for  19^-5,  although  at  times  the 
supply  of  Grades. A  and  AA  eggs  may  be  insufficient  to  meet  denand  in 
certain  areas.    It  is  probable  that  the  problems  encountered  in  1944 
may  be  repeated  in  1945 • 

Chickens  and  Turkeys  a/ 
Significance  tc  the  Food  Supply 

Poultry  meat  is  a  very  good  source  of  several  important  nutrients,  a 
good  s-^urce  of  protein,  a  good  source  of  phosphorus  and  iron,  and  a 
fair,  or  moderately  good,  source  of  thiamine.    Of  all  the  nutrients, 
niacin  is  the  one- supplied  in  greatest  abundance  by  poultry  meat  in 
relation  to  the  dietary  requirements. 

Poultry  is  often  served  interchangeably  with  the  high  priced  meats. 
Because  of  its  relatively  high  price,  it  is  used  more  by  families 
with  high  incomes.    Data  from  "Family  Food  Consumption  in  the  United 
States,"  USDA  Uisc.  Pub.  No.  550  show  that  in  the  spring  of  1942 
the  group  of  families  with  incomes  of  1^3,000  and^  over  consumed  about 
twice  as  mucli  poultry  per  capita  as  did  the  group -v/ith  incomes  below 
;.,'500, 


a/    Ducks  and  geese  are  not  included^ because  the  production  is  relative- 
ly unimportant,    It  has  been  tistimated  that  approximately  one-half 
pound  of  duck  and  one-quarter  pound  of  go«se  per  person  were  consumed 
in  1943. 
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Probably  more  people  eat  chicken  and  turkey  because  they  like  poultry 
than  because  of  the  high  nutritive  value  received.    This  does  not 
detract  from  the  importance  of  their  high  nutritive  value,  and  in- 
creased consuraption  is  justified  when  and  where  it  is  practicable. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Per  capita  consumption  of  poultry  increased  quite  rapidly  from  1940 
to  1943 ^  partly  as  a  result  of  rising  incomes,  and  pai'tly  because 
of    meat  rationing  in  1943.    In  1944  per  capita  consumption  of 
chicken  was  approximately  22.7  pounds.    This  represented  a  decrease 
of  5.4  pounds  per  person  from  the  consumption  in  1943^  which  exceed- 
ed all  records,  but  it  represented  an  increase  of  4.8  pounds  per 
person  above  the  1935-39  average.    Consumption  of  poultry  is  much 
more  stable  than  these  changes  indicate.    Since  1909  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  chicken  has  reached  a  point  lower  than  the  1935-39 
average  (17.9)  only  four  times,  and  the  lovjest  consumption  figure 
reported  is  16.9  pounds  per  person  in  1938.    Prior  to  1942,  a  per 
capita  consumption  over  20.0  pounds  was  reported  only  five  times 
since  1910, 

Beginning  in  1935 ^  per  capita  consumption  of  turkey  increased 
steadily  until  1942  when  the  peak  of  3.7  pounds  per  person  was 
reached.    In  1943  the  per  capita  consumption  dropped  to  3.2  pounds, 
and  it  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  same  level  in  1944j  due  to  the 
large  military-  requirements. 

Demand  and  Requirements  for  1945 

The  supply  of  chicken  that  should  be  available  for  consumption  in 
any  one  year  should  be  closely  related  to  the  egg  requirem.ents  for 
the  following  year.    Storage  space,  marketing  facilities,  manpower 
and  noncivilian  requirements  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  the  requirement  for  chicken.    On  the  basis  of  the 
probable  egg  requirements  for  1946,  it  is  estimated  that  over  3,100 
million  pounds,  dressed  weight,  of  chicken  should  be  produced  in 
1945.    The  1945  civilian  requirement  ■  for  chicken,,    therefore,  has 
been  placed  at  21,5  pounds  per  capi+^a,  even  though  this  quantity  is 
smaller  than  the  estimated  demand  of  22.0  pounds  per  capita.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  1942  consumption  and  is  believed  to  be  sufficient 
for  relatively  satisfactory  distribution  v^ithout  need  for  special 
controls  at  the  retail  level  assuming  that  the  national  income  falls 
to  around  140  billion  dollars  in  1945. 

Civilian  requirements  for  turkey  for  1945  are  estimated  to  be  3.5 
pounds  per  capita.    Considering  the  large  consumer  incomes  that  are 
available,  the  desire  for  greater  varieties  of  food,  and  tne  antici- 
pated short  supply  of  chicken  and  meat,  civilians  probably  would 
consume  turkey  at  the  rate  of  at  least  4  pounds  per  person,  if  this 
quantity  v;ere  available. 
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Problems  of  Distribution 
— '  .  • 

Most  of  our  chickens  and  turkeys  are  produced  on  general  farms. 
There  are',  however,  many  specialized  poultry  farms,  some  of  them 
large.    Commercial  broiler  production  is  concentrated  in  the 
Delav^are-Maryland- Virginia  areas  and  in  sections  of  the  Southern 
States,  principally  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  Broiler 
production  has  increased  greatly  near  many  metropolitan  centers. 
It  is  mainly  dependent  upon  purchased  and  imported  feedstuffs,  as 
contrasted  with  poultry  on  general  farms  where  at  least  a  part  of 
the  rations  is  produced.    The  heaviest  turkey  producing  States  in 
order  of  their  production  in  1943  were:     California,  Texas, 
iiinnesota,  Oregon,  Iowa,  Ijashington,  Utah,  liissouri',  Nebraska, 
and  Pennsylvania.     These  10  States  supplied  nearly  65  percent  of 
the  total  United  StpitSs  production  of  turkeys  in  1943. 

Viiith  a  short  supply  of  poultry,  equitable  distribution  is  very 
difficult  because  of  the  large  number  of  producers  involved,  the 
ease  with  which  poultry  can  be  marketed  directly  to  the  retailer 
and  consumer,  the  seasonal  character  of  a-  large  part  of  the  produc- 
tion, and  variation  in  the  types  of  production  in  the  different 
areas . 
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DAIRY  PRQBUCTS 
(Prdpared-by       I.  Hendrickson) 

SiKniric:-.ncv3  to  the  Food  Supply  . 

liilk  and  its  products  are  used  for  food  i-n  a  variety  of  forms.  They 
are  the  most  valuable  single  food  group  in  our  diet;  in  fact,  an  in- 
creased use  of  these  products  is  one  of  the  surest  Vi/ays  of  improving 
most  diets.     They  contain- substantial  amounts  of  nutrients  which  are 
deficient  in  ms.ny  diets,  such  as  proteins,  calcium,  phosphorus,  ribo- 
flavin, and  thiamine.    About  three-fourths  of  the  calcium,  one-half 
of  the  riboflavin,  and  one-fourth  of  the  protein  in  the  average  diet 
in  the  United  States  in  1944  was  furnished  by  milk  and  milk  products 
which  are  used  efficiently  in  supplementing  such  foods  as  cereals  which 
ar^  abundant  and  widely  used  by  low-income  groups » 

Fluid  ulilk  is  being  used  increasingly  as  a  beverage.    In  terms  of  milk 
solids  not  fat,  it  represented  65  percent  of  the  civilian  consumption 
of  milk  and  milk  products  in  1944.    Evaporated  milk  is  important  in 
huriian  diets  where  the  fluid  milk  supply  is  inadequate  and  is  widely 
used  by  low-income  groups,  both  because  it  is  relatively  low  in  price 
and  because  it  does  not  require  refrigeration.     It  is  widely  used  also 
for  infant  and  invalid  feeding  because  it  is  standardized  and  sterile. 
Dried  whole  milk  packed  in  inert  gas  and  condensed  milk  also  are 
relatively  nonperishable  and  are  used  in  the  absence  of  fluid  milk. 
Cheese  is  an  excellent  source  of  Liilk  nutrients  in  compact  form. 

Konfat  dry  milk  solids  contain  .practically  all  the  milk  nutrients 
except  the  fat  and  fat  solublje  vitamins  and  is  quite  inexpensive.  Its 
vjider  use,  therefore,  v^ould  be  an  economical  means  of  improving  diets. 
An  increased  use  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  in  bread  which  is-  cons'uraed 
by  all  income  groups  is  especially  desirable. 

Butter,  of  ail  tho  forms  of  fat,  is  the  one  most  in  demand  as  a 
spread  foi"  bread,  for  home  cooking,  and  for  a  number  of  industrial 
uses.^   It- is  relatively .  expensive.,-  but  it  is  so  much  desired  that 
much  more  would  be  used,  if  it  were  available. 

Cream,  comparatively  speaking,  is  a  luxury  food.    It  is  more  expensive 
th.an  butter  but  is  in  strong  derfand,  largely  because  of  its  palata- 
bility,  both  in  household  uses  and  in  food  m.anufacturing. 

General 

Consumption  of  dairy  products  by  civilians  in  the  United  States  had 
been  increasing  rather  steadily,  reaching  a  peak  in  1.942..    In  1943, 
however,  the  supply  available  for  «iviiians  v-;as  reduced  by  heavy 
militar^'^"  and  lend-lease  takings  and  consuraption  fell  below  the  pre- 
war Ijvel',  ardounting  to  76?  pounds  per  capita  in  terms  of  milk 
equivalent  compared  with  801  pounds  in  1935-39..    The  comparable 
figure  for  1944  is  expected  to 'be  777  pounds,  a  slight  increase  over 
the  1943  rate. 
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This  reduction  from  the  pre-war  average  has  been  effected  in  several 
ways.     Butter,  cheese,  and  evaporated  ana  condensed  milk  are  ration- 
ed, and  in  addition,  substantial  proportions  of  butter  and  Cheddar 
cheese  are  required  to  be  set  aside  by  manufacturers  for  Government 
agencies.    Part  of  the  output  of  spray  process  h»nfat  dry  milk  solids 
also  is  set  aside.    Distribution  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  the  larger 
markets  is  restricted,  and  the  butt  erf  at  content  r>f  fluid  cream  is 
limited  to  20  percent.     Use 'of  butterfat  and  ^ther  milk  solids  in  ice 
cream  also  is  held  do\vn. 

In  considering  the  civilian  requirements  for  dairy  products  in  1945 
it  seems  desirable  to  differentiate  between  the  first  half  and  the 
second  half  of  the  year.    Those  for  the  first  half  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  supplies  of  milk  for  all  uses  will  be  somev.hat  great- 
er than  for  that  period  in  1944  but  not  equal  to  civilian  and  nen- 
civilian  demand.    For  the  se'-.ond  half  of  1945,  it  is  assumed  that 
demand  v.dll  slacken  and  the  requirements  are  set  at  a  level  tc  permit 
equitable  distribution  without  any  controls.     The  question  of  meeting 
these  requirements  is  discussed  foi-  the  several  products  under  "Prob- 
lems of  Distribution." 

Fluid  Milk  and  Cream 
Consufiiption  in  Recent  Years 

Th>j  consumption  of  fluid  milk  ana  cream  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  war,  with  the  consumption  •f  each  successive  year  exceeding  any 
previous  record  (tables  17  and  18  ) .    This  increase  resulted  both 
from  higher  incomes  and  a  growing  recognition  of  the  nutri'hional  im- 
portance of  milk.     Civilian  deraana  for  fluid  milk  and  cream  was  so 
great  in  1943  that  it  was  causing  an  undesirable  degree  of  diversion 
from  essential  manufactured  dairy  products,  necessitating  the  pro- 
mulgation ©f  V.'ar  Food  Oruer  79  to  limit  further  diversion. 

Consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  1944,  estimated  at  345  pounds  per  capita, 
is  27  percent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  period  1935-39.  In- 
dications are  that  the  1944  figure  would  have  been  larger  if  consuraf)- 
tion  had  not  been  restricted  by  Mar  Food  Order  79. 

Cream  oonsuraption  increased  from  an  average  of  10.9  pounds  per  capita 
in  1935-39  to  14.5  pounds  in  1943,  ^  gain  of  33  percent,  then  fell 
back  to  13.1  pounds  in  1944,  principally  because  of  \.ar  Food  Orders 
13  and  79.     In  the  absence  of  restrictions,  cream  consumption  would 
have  been  materially  greater  this  year  than  in  1943. 

Demand  and  Requirements  for  1945 

The  demand  by  civilians  for  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  1945  will  be 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  1944  but  is  expected  to  equal  1944  con- 
sumption —  ■  approximately  410  pounds  for  milk  used  in  fluid  form  and 
the  milk  equivalent  of  fluid  cream.    It  is  expected  that  the  demand 
will  be  at  an  annual  rate  greater  than  thig  for  the  first  half  of  the 
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Table  1?  — DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  Annual  Consumption 
for  Specified  Periods 


It  era 

:1932  : 1935-39: 

1941  • 

1942  : 

1943  ; 

1944  a/ 

:    1  : 

?  : 

3  : 

4  : 

5  •  : 

6 

Milk,  fresh  fluid 

280.8 

272.1 

280.9 

296.1 

330.8 

345.2 

Cream  b/ 

11.1 

10.9 

11.2 

12.1 

14.5 

13.1 

Butter 

18.1 

16.7 

15.9 

15.6 

11.9 

12.0 

Cheese,  /unerican 

3.0 

3.9 

4.4 

4.6 

3.2 

3.5 

Cheese,  other 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

1.6 

Milk,  condensed  vjhole 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

Milk,  evaporated 

12.3 

15.1 

16.5 

17.0 

17.1 

13  .-3 

Ice  cream 

5.8 

9.5 

13.5 

15.9 

2/ 

c/ 

Ice  cream,  milk 

3.7 

5.9 

8,-3 

9.5 

9.3 

10.8 

Ice  cream,  cream 

1.1 

1..8 

2.5 

2.9 

1.5 

1.8 

Dried  whole  milk 

.08 

.13 

.17 

.19 

.38 

.30 

Malted  milk 

.09 

.11 

.13 

.22 

.3 

.2 

liilk,  condensed  skim 

2.1 

2.8 

3.8 

4.2 

4.8 

4.1 

Nonfat  drv  milk  solids 

1.0  d/  1.9 

2,4 

2.3 

1.8 

2.1 

Cottage  cheese  ej 

1.3 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

Buttermilk  and  skim 

milk  drinks 

52.6 

53.9 

56.2 

57.7 

58.8 

57.7 

a/  Preliminary. 

b/    On  basis  of  25  percent  fat  through  1942;  20  percent  for  1943 

and  1944. 
c/    Not  available, 
d/  Estimated. 

e/    And  other  skim  milk  cheese. 


Table  18  — DaIRY 

PRODUCTS : 

Civilian  Aggregate  Annual  Consumption 

for  Specified  Periods 

It/em 

:  1932 

1935-39 

:  1941 

:  1942 

19A.3 

•  19/i4  a/ 

•'  -        l'    "  ^    "  ' 

L 

r  -   ■  ■ 

:  3 

'  h 

C 
J 

•  0 

''"-STl,  -i*"!,-!-;^ 

i_Llk,  iresh  iluid 

35,257 

35,316 

37 .267 

39.170 

42,eYV 

44 , 041 

Cream  b/ 

1,395 

1,413 

1,480 

1,600 

1,88^ 

1,700 

Butter 

2,2/5 

2,1/0 

2,105 

2,067 

l,53o 

1,55U 

Cheese,  American 

371 

-  51j- 

580 

617 

410 

44o 

Cheese,  other  . 

210 

220 

247 

Milk,  condensed  whole.  . 

197 

209 

221 

254 

Mlk,  evaporated 

1,548 

i.954 

2,200 

2,241 

1,  /2U 

Ice  cream                    .  • 

728 

1,232 

'  1,797 

2,103 

Ice  cream,  milk 

460 

770 

1,100 

1,253 

1,401 

Ice  cream,  cream 

.  "138 

231 

332 

383 

199 

233 

Dried  vjhole  milk 

'  10 

17 

23 

25 

49 

39 

ilalted  milk 

11 

14 

17 

29 

43 

27 

Milk,  'condensed  skim  _ 

261 

'  360 

506 

550 

618 

528 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 

126  d^ 

/"    246  ■ 

324 

310 

235 

273 

Cottage  cheese  e/ 

lo4 

198  ■ 

257 

263 

256 

224 

Buttermilk  and  skiin  milk 

7,460 

drinks 

6,600 

7,000 

7,450 

7,640 

7,617 

a/  Preliminary. 

b/  On  basis  of  25  percent  fat  through  1942;  20  percent -for  1943  and  1944. 

c/  Not  available, 

d/  Estimate. 

e/  And  other  skim  milk  cheese. 
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yoar  but  less  for-  tho  last  half  since  it  is  thought  that  the  national 
income  will  declin^i  in  1945*    For  this  reason  th.;  requirements  for 
fluid  milk  have  been  placed  lower  in  the  last  tvio  quarters  than  in 
the  first  two . quarters .    The  average  for  the  year  for  fluid  milk  is 
340  pounds  per  capita.    The  requirements  for  fluid  cream  have  been 
placed  materially  lower  than  demand  for  the  first  tvjo  quarters  as  it 
is  e'xpJct.2d  that  restrictions  on  cream  will  be  continued  .at.  least 
into  th5  first  half  of  the  year; ■  During  the  last  half  of  the  year 
the.  requirements  have  been  increased^  to  the  level  of  expected  demand, 
suggesting  a  p.er  capita  consumption  of  13.9  pounds  af  20  percent 
cream_in  1945.' .(See- tables  19  and  20)  

Nutritionally,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  maintain  the  record 
rate "of  fluid  milk  consumption  "of  1944  or  even  to  increase  it,  but 
this  may  be  a  difficult  task.    Should  the  national  income  in  1945 
fall  to  the  level  assumed  in  these  requirements,  it  is  doubtful  if 
milk  consumption  could  be  maintained  at  the  1944  level  throughout 
all  of  1945  without  special  programs  to  encourage  consumption. 

Problems  of  Distrioution       •     *  ■ 

I.iilk  handling  costs  are  relatively  high,  in  part  because  the  product 
is  highly  perishable  and  easily  contaminated,  requiring  careful 
handling  until  it  is  consumed.    Further,  municipal  and  State  regula- 
tions, which  vary  from  place  to  place,  tend  to  restrict  the  free  move- 
ment of  fluid  milk  and  cream  and  increase  the  costs  of  marketing. 
Duplication  of  delivery  services  likewise  adds  to  marketing  costs. 

Even  ','dth  a  high  national  income,  many  families  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  purchase  railk  in  adequate  quantities.    I'iith  prospects  for  fall- 
ing" incomes  in  1945,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  distribu- 
tion costs  in  order  that  good  quality  milk  may  be  available  as  cheap- 
ly as  possible.  " '      .  ' 

The  adequr.te  utilization  of  "surplus  milk",  the  m.ilk  not  used  in 
fluid  form,  is  sometLmes  a  problem  in  the  season  of  flush  production 
because  of  lack  of  facilities  for  converting  into  manufactured  dairy 
products  or  because  of  a  lack  of  profitable  outlet  for  some  of  the 
cheaper  dairy  products  for  which  the  surplus  might  be  utilized.. 
There  will  be  these  seasonal  surpluses  but  experience  indicates  that 
in  general  the  facilities  are  ^^,dequs-te  for  handling  them.    There  is 
no  present  indication  that  the  seasonal  surplus  of  milk  in  the  fluid 
markets  will  be  more  of  a  problem  than  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  lov;  point  in  fluid  milk  supplies  is  normally  reached  late  in  the 
year,  when  some  markets  do  not  have  sufficient  milk  to  meet  the  demands 
Vith  the  increased  production  in  the  fall  of  1944  very  few  markets 
experiencea  this  difficulty.    V.'ith  falling  incomes  and  lower  demand  for 
fluid  railk  and  cream  there  should  be  even  fewer  areas  with  short  sup- 
plies of  milk  in  the  fall  of  1945. 
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T^ole  19  —DAIRY  PRODUCTS:     Civilian  Demand  and  Requireraent ^  1945 


item 

:  Per 

capita 

:  Aggregate 

:  Demand 

:  Require- 
:  raent 

:  Demand 

Require- 
ment 

:  1 

:  2 

:  3 

4 

-  -  -  -Pounds  -  -  -  - 

-  liillijn  pounds  -  - 

..ilk,  fresh  fluid 

410.0  a/ 

340.0 

53,295  a/ 

44,196 

Cream,  20%  fat 

13.9 

1,807 

Butter 

16.0 

14.1 

2,080 

1,832 

Cheese,  American 

7.0  b/ 

4.6 

910  b/ 

600 

Cheese,  other 

1.7 

219 

Iviilk,  condensed  whole 

1.7 

224 

LCilk,  evaporated 

19,0  c/ 

15.8 

2,470 

2,055 

Ice  cream 

17.0 

2,210 

Ice  creajn,  milk 

9.9 

1,289 

Ice  cream,  cream 

2.4 

314 

Dried  whole  milk 

.31 

40.6 

Malted  milk 

.24 

31 

Milk,  condensed  skim 

4.2 

550 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 

3,1 

408 

Cottage  cheese  d/ 

1.8 

237 

Buttermilk  and  skim 

joilk  drinks 

57.8 

7,508 

a/  Milk  equivalent  for  fluid  milk  and  cream. 

b/  Demand  for  all  whole  mxlk  cheese. 

zj  Demand  for  evaporated  and  condensed  whole  milk. 

d/  And  other  skim  milk  cheese. 
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Table  20  —DAIRY  PRODUCTS:     Civilian  Requirements  by  Quarters, • 1945 


•       u  ail  •  • 

Apr.-  : 

Juljr-  ; 

Oct  - 

T+ ,prn 

•  I'.fa  r*  • 

•  rldx  •  * 

June  : 

Sept.  : 

1 

2  : 

3  : 

'4 

-  Million  pounds  -  - 

j.Ji-1 — y     -»- -L  dOlt  ^_i_'-l_Hwl 

11.,  150 

11,06C 

1,1  ^ 

440 

507 

J  1  J 

425 

520 

512 

.  145 

170 

165 

Cheese-,  other  • 

""46 

53 

55 

65 

iiilk,  condensed  whole 

'  45 

52 

75 

52 ' 

Iiilk,  evaporated- 

400 

480 

.625 

550 

Ice  crear.i,  niilk  ■ 

196 

393 

497 

203  • 

Ice  cream,  cream 

39  ' 

65 

■  .148 

■  62 

Dried  whole  mdlk  ■ 

■  9.8 

.  .9.8 

10 

11 

Halted  milk ■ 

•"7 

9 

8 

-7- 

I  [ilk,  condensed  skim 

105  ~ 

185 

.  150 

110 

Nonfat  dry  milk  sdlids 

84 

100 

118 

106 

Cottage  cheese  a/ 

53 

66 

66 

...  52 

Butterrailk  and  skim 

milk  drinks 

1,760  . 

1,966 

.  1,980 

1,802 

a/    And  other  skim  milk  cheese. 
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Thore  is  j.  possibility  thut  in     nufiibor  of  in-irkots  in  19^5  increas- 
ing proportions  of  milk  rnay  bocomo  "surplus"  should  production  in- 
creaso  mj.tori:iily  ar<d  deraiind  fall  off  because  of  lov.'ered  urban  in- 
conios.    bndor  such  circunstancjs  it  V'ill  bo  nocossary  to  utilize 
this  milk-  for  nianuf acturint,  purposes  unless  programs  to  maintain 
fluid  r;j.lk  consumption  ■  .r^  put  into  operation.     This  situation  is 
less  likely  to  occur  in  the  f_ill  .-no  early  vjinter  of  1945,  when 
prod-uction  is  s^^sonally  low,  'than  in  th^  first  half  of  1946. 

■  -  Butter    ■    ••  ■ 

Gonsui.iption  iii  RoCv^nt  Years     .  .  '  • 

Consuruption  of  butter  in  1944  continued  at  about  the  1943  level,' 
sharply  lovjor  than  in  pre-war  years  (tables  1?  and  18  ).    Per  capita 
consumption  for  19^4  is  v^stimated  at  12.0  pounds  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 17  pounds  before  the  war,  viith  a  peak  consumption  of  18.3  pounds. 
Produ'ction  h^s  fe.llen  off  sharply,  largely  becaus<j  of  heavy  war  demands 
for  other  formes  of  d^iry  products  which  have  made  it  more  profitable  to 
use  ioilk  for  products  other  than  butter.    In  addition,  militai'y  takings 
h.ive-  been  high  ana  some  batter  has  been  diverted  to  other  noncivilian 
uses,-   The  result  is  that'  the  quantities  available  for  civilians  have 
been  greatly  rvjduced. 

"? 

Demand- and  Requirvjfaents  for  1945 

DenE.nd  for  butter  in  1944  probably  has  been  at  a  record  level.  .  3ven 
thouf^^h  ration  point  values  fof*  butter  are  high,  many  retail  stores 
have  h:i.d  only  limited  -supplies  during  lauch  of  the  ;'ear,  and  it  is 
eviaent  that  much  larger  quantities  of  butter  would  have  been  .taken 
if  they  had  b^:jen  available. 

Demand  for  butter  in  1945  is  estimated  .j,t  16.0  pounds  per  capita  (table  19). 
This  figure  makes  allov/ance  for  somewhat  lower  incomes  in  that  year  than 
in  1944. 

The  civilii.n  requirement   .veraj^es  14.1  pounas  per  capita  for  1945  (tablel9  ). 
The  level  for  th^  first  half  of  the  year  is  lower  than  for  the  last  half. 
It  is  based  on  the  assuraption  that  there  will  not  be  enough  milk  avail- 
able to  provide  all  the  :;d.lk  and  dairy  products  which  would  be  td.ken  by 
civilian  and  noncivilian  claimants,  thus  necessitating  restrictions  on 
civilian  consur.iption.    Should  the  controls  now  in  effect  on  fluid  milk 
and  cream  be  removed,  it  is  probable  that  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  and 
cream  .;nd  perhaps  other  products  would  be  satisfied  before  the  demand 
for  butter  at  present  prices. 

For  tne  second  half  the  requirement  for  butter  has  been  placed  at  the 
quantity  estiraated  at  needed  to  meet  the  demand  in  that  period.  The 
conditions  required  to  provide  the  supply  to  satisfy  this  demand  are 
considered  later. 
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Problems  of  Distribution 

The  chief  problem  with  respect  to  butter  is  to  effect  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  limited  supplies  of  creamery  butter.    Very  little 
farm  butter  is  available  for  distribution,  since  most  of  it  is  consumed 
on  the  farms  wher^  it  is  churned  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  moves 
to  consumers  in  nearby  towns. 

Rationing  helps  in  obtaining  a  reasonably  equitable  distribution  of 
butter  but  experience  indicates  that  even  under  the  present  system  of 
rationing  a  supply  of  creamery  butter  as  low  as  100  million  pounds  per 
month  is  difficult  to  distribute.    It  appears  that  the  preference  for 
butter  is  so  great  that  even  though  substitutes,  such  as  margarine, 
have  been  readily  available  during  the  vjar  period  there  has  been  only 
a  ILmited  use  of  these  substitutes.^    Evidently  a  number  of  people 
reduce  their  use  of  spreads  if  they  cannot  obtain  butter,  while  some 
apparently  use  fats  other  than  margarine, to  replace  butter  in  cooking. 
Further >  indications  are  that  consumption  of  creamery  butter  in  produc- 
ing areas  is  not  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  supply, 
vjith  the  result  that  supplies  available,  in  consuming  centers  are  small- 
er than  would  be  indicated  by  the  output. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  supply  of  butter  required  to  satisfy 
civilian  demand  in  the  second  half  of  1945 >  it' is  apparent  that  the 
requirements  set  for  that  period  probably  .will  be  met  only  if  there  is 
a  substantial  arop  in  the  production  of,  other  manufactured  daii*y  products . 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  amounts  required  by  the  armed  forces,  represent- 
ing 68  percent  of  the  noncivilian  tiikings,  will  be  reduced  greatly  in 
the  latter  part  of  1945  nor  are  all  the  other  noncivilian  demands  likely 
to  cease.    Total  milk  production  may  be  somewhat  greater  in  that  period 
than  in  the  latter  part  of  1944  if  weather  and  crop  conditions  .are  favor- 
able, but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condition  of  pastures  and 
the  outturn  of  feed  crops  in  1945  ra,y  easily  be  leas  favorable  than  in 
1944.    If  butter  production  v^ere.  to  be  brought  up.  to  the  level  necessary 
to  meet  civilian  demands  in  the  second  half  of  1945,  it  is  probable  that 
the  main  reliance  would  have  to  be  plo.ced  on  a  diversion  of  milk  from 
whole  milk  products  to  butter,  and  nonfat  dry  irdlk  solids,  '^..  co   u  Vie  .■-■.^j 

Cheese 

Consumption  in  liecent  Years 

Consumption. of  cheese  in  1943  and  1944' showed  a  considerable  decrease 
from  the  peak  figure  re_.ched  in  1942.    Demj.nd  was  keen  "but  large  non- 
civilian  takings  cut  down  the  quantities  available  for  civilian  con- 
sumption, leaving  only  an  estimated  5.1  pounds  per  capita  in  1943  and 
1944  in  contrast  to  the      3  pounds  consui.ied  in  1942. 

The  .pattern  of  consuinption  of  -Cheddar  cheese  has  differed'  materially 
from  that  of  other  whole  milk  cheese  because  of  the  incidence  of  war 
demands.  Since  noncivilian  requirements  are  principally  for  Cheddar 
cheese  the  civilian  consumption  of  that  cheese  has  fallen  off  more 
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sharply  than  that  of  other  types.,  dropping  from  4.6  pounds  in  1942 
to  an  estimated  3.5  pounds  in  1944.    In  contrast,  the  consumption 
of  other  cheese  continued  to  incr'ease  through  1943,  reaching  1.9 
pounds  per  capita  in  that  year.    In  part  this  increased  consumption 
represents  a  diversion  of  milk  from  the  manufacture  of  Cheddar  cheese 
to  that  of  other  cheese  which  persisted  until  it  was  reduced  by  V-'ar 
Food  Order  92.    Cohsa'aption  of  other  cheese  then  decreased  to  an  esti- 
mated 1.6  pounds  per  capita  in  1944.. 

Demand  and  Recuire::.ents  for  1945 

Civilian  demand  for  all  whole  milk  cheese  in  1945  is  estimated  at  7.0 
pounas  per  capita  (table  19  );  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  anticipated 
supply.    It  is  expdcted  that  lower  incomes  will  result  in  some  re- 
duction in  the  demand  from  present  levels  ana  that  for  the  last  half 
of  tiie  year  it  v;ill  be  below  the  average  for  the  year. 

Civilian  requirements  for  1945  have  been  placed  at  4.6  pounds  of 
American  cheese  ana  1.7  pounds  of  other  cheese  per  capita  (table  19  ) , 
a  totdl  of  6.3  pounds  compared  vjith  pre'sent  consumption  of  5.1 
pounds.    As  v;ith  butter,  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  amount  available  for  civilians  during  the  first  half  will 
be  held  down  by  present  controls  in  order  to  provide  for  v;ar  needs. 
For  the  last  half  it  is  the  quantity  assumed  to  be  needed  to  meet 
demana.    The  distribution  between  Ajnerican  and  other  types  of  cheese 
is  approximately  in  liue  with  the  normal  consumption  pattern.  This 
probably  vdll  be  more  satisfactory  to  'the  public  than  was  the  pattern 
in  1943  and  1944. 

Probl.eins  of  Distribution 

Cheese  has  been  rationed  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  5  pounds  per  capita 
since  iarly  in  1943.     This  quantity  has  been  much  smaller  than  the 
demand  vvhich  probably  was  in  excess  of  7  pounds.     In  view  of  this  dis- 
parity, it  has  been  difficult;  to  obtain  equitable  distribution,  partic- 
cularly  since  the  intensity  of  the  demand  varies  considerably  from 
place  to  place. 

The  problem  of  quality  has  been  even  more  serious  than  that  of  the 
quantity  available,    '..ith  t.he  pressure  for  supplies  keeping  prices 
of  even  ordinary  cheese  at  Cv^ilin^  levels  there  has  been  little 
incentive  to  e,ive  cheese  sufficient  time  tn  cure  properly.  The 
supply  of  well-cured  cheese  has  been  so  sirall  that  its  equitable  dis- 
tribution has  been  practically  im.possible. 

In  ;rd.ir  to  hwe  enough  cheose  to  equal  the  probable  civilian  demand 
in  the  3-^cond  half  of  1945  it  would  be  necessary  to  effect  an  increase 
of  approximately  40  percent  in  the  supply  available  for  civilians, 
reav-l:'  all  of  this  coula  Dc;  made  available  if  shipments  to  our  allies 
were  to  bo  cliscontinued,  leaving  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
ai.iount  for  civilians  to  be  provided  by  reductions  in  the  araounts  going 
to  the  armed  forces  or  by  an  increase  in  total  cheese  production. 
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Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk 
Consiuaption ,  and  Denand  in  Recent  Years 

The  consUi.iption  of  canned  condensed  milk  was  declining  prior  to  the 
war^  with  the  war  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  consumption  of 
all  condensed  milk  (canned  and  bulk)  from  1.6  pounds  pef*capita  in 
1935-39  to  1.9.  pounds  in  1942,  1.8  in  1943,  and  an  estimate  of  l.S' 
in  1944  (tabie  17  ) .    Its  consumption  vjas  increased  in  part  because 
of  the  inability  of  industrial  users  to  get  the  same  milk  nutrients 
in  otho-r  products  ana  in  part  because' of  the  sugar  contained  in  it. 
The  increase  proba,bly  is  not  an  indication  •f  a  trend  that  will 
continue  when  other  materials  containing  these  'nutrients  are  again  ■ 
available. 

Evaporated  milk,  in  contrast  to  condensed,  showed  "a  rapid  upward 
trend  in  consumption  prior  to  the  vt/ar.  .  This  .trend  was  continued  ■ 
early  in  the  vvar,  going  from  15.1. pounds  per  capita  in  1935-39  to 
16.5  pounds  in  1941  and  17.1  .pounds  in  1943.    In  1944,  however,  the 
amounts  available  for  civilians  were  reduced  by  larger  war  require- 
ments and  consuiaption  vjas  reduced  to  an  estimated  13.3  pounds  per 
capita.     Even 'this  level  was  possible  only  because  some  noncivilian  ' 
claiiaants  were  unable^  to  take  all  the  evaporated  milk  allotted  to 
them.  ..     .  • 

De_mand  ana  Requirements  for  1945 

The  dem.and  for  evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  combined,  in  1945  is 
pl.-iced  at  19.0  pounds  per  capita  (table  19  ). 

The  requirements  for  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  for  civilians  for 
1945  average  1,7  and  15.8  pounds  per  capita, -irespectiVely  (table  19  ). 
The  total  of  the  two  will  not  equal  the  demand,  but  as  with  butter 
and  cheese,  the  .milk  not  be  available  to  produce  the-  amount  that 

probably  would  be  consumed  at  present  ceiling;  prices.     The  require- 
ments for  the  -first  half  of-  the-  year  should  ..provid-e'-  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  distribution  throughout  the  country-.  -  Those  for  "the  last  '-- 
half"~are  the  amounts  that  it  is  estimated  would  be  needed  to  meet  demfeind 
in  that  period.  (See. table.  20.)  ,    _    :,:  ,  ■, 

Problems  of  Distribution 

Rationing  has  been  only  moderately  effective  in  controlling  the  dis- 
tribution of  condensed  and  evaporated , milk  at  the  1944  level  of  supply. 
Supplies  in  many  localities  have  been  adequate  but  reports  from  a  number 
of  others  indicate  that  at  times  there  was -not  enough"  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  special  groups,  such  as  infants,  to  whom  evaporated  milk  is 
essential.     It  appears  that  under  present  price  and  rationing-controls 
it  is  riot  possible  to  secure  equitable  distribution  ^vith  a  civilian 
supply  as  low  as  130  million  pounds  monthly. 


Indications  are  that  some  reduction  in  noncivilian  takings  will  be  nec- 
essary if  enough  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  to  be  available  to 
meet  the  civilian  requirements  for  the  last  half  of  1945.    V/ith  produc- 
tion equal  to  that  of  1944  the  elii^iination  of  the  lend-lease  shipments 
tentatively  ali<»cated  for  July-Decex-nber  1945  would  make  available  a 
civilian '  supply  v;hich  would  fall  short  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
amount  required  for  this  purpose. 

Ice  Cream 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

The  long-tLme  upward  trena  in  the  consuiAption  of  commercial  ice  cream 
was  accelerated  early  in  the  v/ar,  reaching  a  peak  in  1942  (table  17). 
Then  consumption  decreased  in  1943,  because  the  use  of  milk  and  milk 
solids  in  ice  cream  \;as  restricted  through  V;ar  Food  Order  8. 

Since  ice  cream  is  a  luxury' food  item  for  many  people,  its  consumption 
is  gi'ciatly  affected  by  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression.    Only  ^.b 
pounds  were  consumed  in  1933  in  contrast  to  10.0  pounds  in  1929  and 
from  10  to  16  pounds  in  1937-42,    Viith  the  high  national  income  in  1943 
and  1944  much  more  ice  cream  vjould  have  been  consumed  if  it  had  been 
available . 

Demand  and  Keguiruments  for  1945 

Dejvana  for  ice  cream  in  1945  is  placed  at  17  pounds  per-  capita.  This 
figure  is  smaller  than  the  'amounts  which  probably  would  have  been  con- 
siomed  in  1943  and  1944,  but  it  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  incomes 
may  be  lower  during  the  latter  part  of  1945. 

Requirements  of  milk  and  cream  for  use  in  ice  cream  in  1945  average  9.9 
pounds  of  whole  i.'iilk  and  2.4  pounds  of  40  percent  cream  per  capita 
(table  19).     In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  other  milk  products  will 
be  used  in  larger  quantities .     These  annual  requirements  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  quarters  with  a  view  to  the  liighly  seasonal  con- 
sumption of  ice  creaja  v;hich  is  smallest  in  January-March  ^nd  largest 
in  July-September.     {Seo  table  20). 

Problems  of  Distribution 

The  amount  of.  ice  cream  available  early  in  1945  is  unlikely  to  be  equal 
to  even  the'  sestsonally  small  demand.    Consequently,  V;ar  Food  Order  8 
probably  should  be  continued  to  conserve  milk,  and  cream.    If  incomes 
aecline  later  in  the  year  the  demand  for  ice  cream  may  slacken  and  in 
that  event  there  may  be  less  need  to  restrict  the  amounts  of  milk  and 
cream  used  in  ice  cream. 
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Dried  V.'hold  and  Malted  ^lilk 
Gonsigiiiption  in  Recont  Years  ^ 

Di'idu  vjhole  milk  in  the  United  States  is  used  principally  by  food 
industries  although  recently  some  has  been  reconstituted  and  consumed 
directly.     Totcl  Qonqumption  has  increased  rapidly,  going  from  10 
million  pound§  in  1932  tf  23  million  pounds  in  1941  and  49  million 
pounds  in  1943  (table  18  ) t    It  is  estimated  that  total  civilian  con- 
suTAption  will  reach  39  millipn  pounds  in  1944.    a  large  proportion  of 
the  dried  whole  i.iilk  consumed  by  civilians  is  made  b3^  the  roller 
process.    Requirements  of  Government  agencies  absorb  most  of  the  ex- 
panded production  of -spray  process  dried  whole  inilk. 

Lalted  milk  also  has  shown  a  considerable ' gain  in  consumption.    From  • 
a  total  figure  of  about  11  million  pounds'  in  1932,  it  increased  to  an 
average  of  .14  i^iillion  pounds  in  1935-39  -and  jumped  to  43  million 
pounds  in  1943.    Consuraption  in  1944  was  cut  back  under  \'-,ar  Food  Order 
93  and  is  estiiuated  at  27  ioillion  pounds. 

Requirements  for  1945- 

Requirements  for  dried  "whole  milk.  Toiler  and  spray  combined,  are  set 
at  40.6  roillion  pounds  for  1945 ^  slightly  above  the  level  of  1944  con- 
sumption.    This  amount  represents  less  than  20  percent  of  the  anti- 
cipated output,  but  it  is  e:<pected  that  most  of  the  spray  process 
dried  whole  milk  will  continue  to  be  taken  by  the  armed  forces. 

Requirements  for  malted  milk  in  1945  have  been  established  at  31  million 
pounds,  an  amount  slightly  greater  than  the  estimated  consuraption  in 
1944.     This  aiuount  provides  for  an  average  per  capita  consumption  of 
0.24  pound. 

Skim  tlilk  Products 

Skim  milk  products  are  becomng- increasingly  important  in  the  Nation's 
food  supply  as  the  value  of -the  nonfat  nutrients  in  milk  comes  to  be 
recognized.     These  products  contain  practically  all  the  fSod  values 
of  iValk  except  the  milk  fat -and  •  certain -fat-soluble  vitamins  and  are 
exceptionally  valuable  foods .•  Tkey  provide  large  quantities  of  animal 
protein  of  the  highest  quality  as  v/ell  as  needed  amounts  of  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  a  number  of  vitamins,  including  riboflavin. 

IJonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  condensed  skim  milk  are  used  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  other  foods,  although  a- small  but  increasing  demand 
for  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for  household  use  had  developed  vjhen  a 
supply  was  available.    Cottage  -cheese  and  other  skim  mlk  cheese  and 
tile  various  skim  milk  drinks  enter  directly  into  consumption. 


Monfat  Dry  i.'ilk  Solids 


Consur.iption 

This  is  a  coriparativoly  n^\i  coi.uaodity .    Its  nanufacture  vjas  begun 
about  1900  on  a  sraail  scala.     Grov;th  v;as  stiiriulated  by  the 'd'emnds  of 
'.orld- I.ar  I  b-it  production  still  was  -conpa/ativoly  srnll.    The  output 
continuea  to  incrjase  during  the  1920 ''s  and  gained  r;iore  rapidly  during 
the  following  decade.  •  Production  jumped  in  1942,  in  part  through  a 
shift  Iron  proauction  for  feed  to  production  for  food  on  the  part  of 
n'Oi.iei-ous  plants,  when  th>j  sliortage  of  ocean  shipping  resulted  in  a 
gr^at  need  for  a  compact  nutritious  milk  product. 

Civilian'  consijription  through  1941  showed  nearly  the  same  pattern  as 
production  in  the  United  States.    It  increased  from  an  estimated  1 
pound  p^r  capita  in  1932  to  1.9  pounds,  in  1935-39  iind  to  2.4  pounds  in 
I9/+I  (table  17  ) .     In  194-^;  sharp  increases  in  noncivilian  needs  were 
n^arlv  matched  by  incrv^ased-  production  and  civilian  cons"amption  held 
aLaost  steady,  but  in  l';43  ^^nd  1944  only  1.8  and  an  estimated  2.1 
pounds,     resp  jctivel;,',  were  available  to  civilians. 

I'ost  01  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  is  used  by  the  baking  industry,  but 
substantial  amounts  ar^  used  in  ice  cream,  in  sausage,  in  conf i^ctionery, 
and  in  otlier  foods,    k  trade  estimate  of  distribution  among'  tho  various 
usos  in  1941  was: 

Llonfat  Dry  .'ilk  Solids  Consumed  by  United  States 
Civilians  in  1941 

■  '  Million  Pounds 


Baking  industry    200 

Pr-jparjd  flours   10 

Ice  craan   50 

Sausage    23 

Buttermilk  and  cottage  cheese  ....  15 
Chocolate  and  flavored  iiiilk 

drinks  .   11 

Chocolat^j  and  confections    11 

Institutional  cooking,  soups,  etc.   4 

Tot:il    324 


In  contrast  to  its  high  food  value  the  price  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
is  comparatively  low.     The  unit  cost  of  milk  nutrients  (other  than  fat) 
in-  this  form  is  inuch  lower  than  in  other  dairy  products,  principally 
bocau^j  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  still  is  a  by-product  of  butter  and 
fluid  cream.    Lost  of  tho  costs  01  milk  production  are  borne  by  butter 
or  fluid  creain,  ana  th-j  cost  of  th^  skim  Jidlk  for  drying  is  comparativel 
lovj , 
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Dergand  and  Requirer-ionts  for  1^45    ■    '    -  -  - 

It  appears  that  dor.iand  for  nonfat  dry  milk  solids' ■wa"s'"'prac"t"l'c"ally 
satisfied  in  1941  and  n^Jarly  so  in  1942,  but  in  1943  and  most  of  1944  • 
tho  danand  was  i/vall  in  excijss  of  tha  , supply.    Late  in  1944  the  demand  . 
for  spray  process  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  still  was  in  excess  of  the 
liLiited  supplies  available  to  civilians,  but  the  production  of  .roller 
process  had.  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  npne  v/as  required  to  be  set 
aside  for  nilitary  or  lend-lease  pur:,Joses  although  substantial  quan- 
tities still. were  being  taken  for  these  purposes.    In  addition,  some 
roller  process-,  nonfat  dry  milK  solids  was.  being  purchased  by  govern- 
rAental  agencies  to  support  th^  market,  'the  quantities  of  these 
products  to^  b^  available  for  civilians  in,  the  near  future  will  be, 
affected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  amounts  devoted  to  foreign 
relief  feeding. . 

Civilian  requirements  for  1945  have  been  set  at  3.1  pounds  per  capita, 
or  a  total  of  408  million  pounds  (table  19  ) .     This  amount  is  larger 
than  the  quantity  of  nonfat  dry  rnilk  solids  consumed  in  any  previous 
year.    It  vvill  permit  the  use  of  4  percent  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  in 
white  pan  bread  in  addition  to  substantial  quantities  for  other  uses. 

■,hether  bakers  will  be  interested  in  increasing  the  use  of  nonfat  dry- 
milk  solids  to  the  extent  indicated  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  , 
certainty  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies.    They  are  not  likely  to  in- 
crease their  percentages  of  this  product  if  they  think  that  future 
supplies  are  uncertain.    Other  deterring  fa.ctors 'may  be  the  narrow- 
ing margin  between  ceilings  and  costs  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  value  added  to  the  bread  by  a  higher 
proportion  of  milk  solids. 

Gond-jnsed  Skim  Milk 

Tills  product  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  food  industries  —  much  of  it 
in  the:  miinuf acturo -of  icvj- cream  —  although  a  little  is  used  with  cream 
in  the  roconstitution  of  whole  milk  for'  use  in  areas  where  supplies  of 
fluid  milk  are  inadequate.    Its  consumption  increased  fromi  about  2.1 
pounds  per  capita  in  1932  to  3.S  pounds  in  1941  and  to  4.8  pounds  in 
1943  when  condensed  skim^  milk  vjas  more  profitable  than  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids.    V.ith  increased  utilisation  of  'skim  rdlk  in  other  forms  the 
productipn  of  condensed  skim  \kis  reduced  somevjhat  in  1944  and  consump- 
tion for  th^  year  is.  estimated  at  4.1  pounds  per  capita, 

Requirements  for  1945 

Requirements  for  1945  have  been  placed  at  4^2  pounds  per  cap  it.-..  The 
supply  of  skim  milk  has  been  increased  materially,  and  if  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cre.aia  should  be  increased  in  1945  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  ' 
amount  of  condensed  skim  milk  will  be  used. 
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Cott^.gj  anu  Othor  Skim  Liilk  Clijeses 
GonsUiMption  in  R^jCjnt  Yuurs 

Consu.'.:ption  of  thjsj  chv^osos  has  incroas^d  considerably  v;ith  wartine 
djmnci  -..nd  tho  reL\tivo  short:;.gos  of  other  cheeses.     Consumption  in 
1932  for  ail  tiieso  chees'^s  vras  1,3  pounds  per  capita;  in  1942  and  1943 
it  was  2.0  pounds  (tablo  17  ).    Under  '.-ar  Food  Order  79  the  production 
of  cottage  cheese  and  other  niilk  by-products  was  restricted,  together 
y;itli  th'j  lii.iitations  on  the  sale  of  fluid  L:ilk  and  cream.    During  the 
flush  season  in  1944  the  quotas  on  these  cheeses  vvere  raised,  and  with 
the  more  favorable  situation  with  respect  to  nonfat  solids  they  have 
been  rej.ioved .    Consuinption  in  1944  is  estimated  at  1.7  pounds  per 
capita.  ■  This  figure  is  smaller  than  that  of  1943,  largely  because  of 
the  restrictions  which  were  in  force  during  much  of  1944.  • 

Der.iand  c;.nd  Requirei.Lents  for  1945 

Cottage  and  other  skiiu  milk  cheeses  offer  a  very  satisfactory  method 
of  utilizing  surplus  skLm,  milk.     The  increased  need  for  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids  and  the  higher  requirements  of  whole  milk  cheese  were  considered 
in  placing  the  requirement  for  skira  milk  cheeses  in  1945        1.8  pounds 
per  capita  (table  I9  ).    For  the  latter  half  the  requirements  are  ex- 
pected to  covc;r  der.rind;  however,  should  the  demand  be  higher,  a  larger 
production  would  be  desirable. 

Buttermilk  and  Skira  Ililk  Drinks  . 

Consuiviption  in  Recent  Years 

Cons lOi-upt ion  of  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk,  and  oth^r  skiia  milk  drinks 
also  has  increased  with  the  higher  incomes  and  the  ILiidted  supplies  01 
other  milk  products  caused  by  the  war.    Per  capita  consuiaption  was  52.6 
pounds  in  1932  and  58. S  pounds  in  1943  (table  17  ).     Consumption  in 
1944  Wcs  restricted  under  War  Food  Order  79,  and  at  57.7  pounds  per 
capita,  it  is  esLiiuated  to  be  slightly  less  than  in  1943. 

Deraand  alid  Requirements  for  1945         ■  ■  ' 

The  dem£,nd  for  these  products  ma^;^  fall  off  should  incomes  decrease  and 
if  nonfat  solids  are  available  to  a  greater  extent  in  other  forms.  The 
i-equireiaent    for  these  products  has  been  placed  at  57. B  pounds  per 
capita  (table  19  ),'  As  with  cottage  cheese,  these  products  are  desir- 
able sources  of  milk  nutrients,  and  additional  consumption  would  be 
beneficial  for  nany  where  other  dairy  products  are  not  available  and 
where  these  items  j.r^  reasonably  priced. 
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FATS  AJID  OILS 
(Prepared  by  George  A.  Sallee  and  Charles  E.  Lee) 

Edible  ■ 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Fats  and  oils  are  important  to  the  human  diet  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Certain  fatty  acids  are  essential  to  growth  and  maintenance  of  health. 
Fats  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  the  body  uses  thiaiidne,  an  effect 
that  is  especially  important  for  families  with  diets  low  in  meat.  Some 
fats  are  important  sources  of  fat  soluble  vitamins.    Butter  and  forti- 
fied margarine  provide  both- fats  and  vitamins.    The  use  of  fats  also 
helps  to  jjnprove  the  texture  and  flavor  of  many  prepared  foods,  espe- 
cially the  cereals.    Fats  also  jnake  it  relatively  easy  for  the  body  to 
obtain  the  necessary  number  of  energy  units  for  they  have  a  high  caloric 
value — 2-|  times  that  of  protein  or  cartiohydrate-,-   For  this  reason  they 
are  particularly  important  iji''the  diet*,  of  heavy  fforkers . .  They  furnish 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  total  calories  in  an  average  3,000 
calorie  diet  and  an  even  larger  proportion  in  high  calorie  diets. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years  "  - ' ' 

.Diets_in  this  country  characteristically'  have  contained  more  fats  than 
those  of  people  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.    This  has  been  true 
even  of  diets  for  lovr  income  groups.     In  fact,  the  diets  of  low  income 
farailies  in  the  Southeast  States,  particularly  those  of  Negroes,  have 
been  high  in  fat  although  poor  in  mill-Cj  meat,  -eggs,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles.   Even  during  the  depression  year  of  1932  consumption  of  fats  and 
oils,  other  than  butter,  in  -this  countiy  averaged  27.7  pounds  per  capita 
(table    21),    Vifhen  butter  is  included,  consumption  averaged  U5.8  pounds. 
Following  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties  consumption  increased 
until  it  reached  a  high  of  51.0  pounds  per  capita  in  19Ul.    Because  of 
vrartim-e  limitations  on  supply  and  the  establisliment  of  rationing  and 
other  controls,  civilian  disappearance  has  declined  since  19 Ul,  reaching 
a  level  of  approximately  hh  pounds. per  capita  in  19UU.    At  the  JSkh 
level,  consumption  is  only  92  percent  of  the  average  for  1935-39. 

Demand  and  Requirements  for  19U5 

Civilian  demand  for  visible  edible  fats  and  oils  in  19U5  is  estimated 
at  16  pounds  per  capita  of  butter  and  37.9  pounds  per  capita  of  other 
fats  and  oils,  including  2.9  pounds  of  margarine  (fat  content),  15  pounds 
of  lard,  and  20  pounds  of  shortening  and  other  edible  oils  (table  2h)* 

The  civilian  requirements  are  directed  tovirard  maintaining  the  wartime 
level  of  consumption  during  the  first  tv/o  quarters  and  returning  to  a 
more  nearly  pre-vra.r  rate  of  consumption  during  the  last  two  quarters  of 
19U5.    The  possibility  of  reduced  noncivilian  requirements  after  the 
middle  of  19^5  holds  out  some  hope  for  larger  civilian  supplies  during 
the  last  two  quarters.    Allocation  of  no  more  than  the  requirement 
during  the  first  two  quarters  vri.ll  require  continuation  of  restrictions 
on  consumption,  but  availability  of  the  full  requirement  during  the 
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•Table  21. —EDIBLE  FATS  and  OILS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  and  Aggregate 
Annual  Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 


1935- 

:  19U3 

;  I9UU 

Item  I 

1932- 

39 

:  19Ul 

1  19U2 

:  a/ 

:  a/ 

1  ■ 

2 

'  3 

h 

:  6 

per  capita  (pounds)  -  -  -  - 

Margarine  ( fat 

content) 

1.3 

2,3 

2.2 

2.2 

3.2 

Lard 

•  lU.3 

1U,2 

13.6 

iU.5 

ill  n 

Shortening  and 

- 

other  'oils 

12.1 

lo.O 

18.7 

17.0 

16.0 

15.2 

Total 

27.7 

31.3 

35.1 

32.8 

33.7 

32. u 

Butter  (retail 

vreight) 

18.1 

16.7 

1!3.9 

Ip.o 

11. 9 

12,0 

Total,  includ- 

ing butter 

a5.8 

hs.o 

51.0 

I45.6 

♦ 

Ag^ 

gregate 

(million  po 

unds)  -  - 

Margarine  ( f at_ 

content) 

166 

302 

295 

297 

I4I2 

i;l5 

Lard 

1,795 

l,U2l| 

1,885 

1,797 

1,881 

1,816 

Shortening  and 

other  oils 

1,509 

2,339 

2,h8l 

2,2U2 

2,069 

1,976 

Tftal 

3,)470 

a,  065 

[;,661 

U,336 

h,362 

ii,207 

Butter  (retail 

weight) 

2,275 

2,170 

2,105 

2,067 

1,538 

1,550 

.  Total,  includ- 

ing butter 

5,7U5 

6,235 

6,766 

6,U03 

5,900 

5,757 

a/  Prell-p.inary, 
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last  two  quarters  of  the  year  should  permit  relaxation  and  eventual  re- 
moval of  rationing  restrictions  and  .other  means  of  controlling  distri- 
bution. 

The  -requirement  for  "the  first  6  months  of  19U5  includes  a  minimum  house- 
hold all-owanee  of  -one-half  loound  per  capita  per  vreek,  supplementary 
alloiTances  for  heavy  uorhers  and  nonhospitalized  patients,  and  limited 
ajaounts  for ■  industrial  and  institutional  users.     It  aleo  takes  into 
accounx^  -the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  farm-produced  butter  and 
lard  is  consumed-  on  the  farm  or  locally  and  does  not  pass  through  the 
regular  comjiiercial  channels  of  distribution.     In  total,  the  requirement 
Villi  permit  consumption  at  the  rate  of  nh  pounds  per  capita,  annual 
basis . 

The  requirement  for  the  last  6  months  of  the  year  includes  increased 
allo-.vances  for  household  consumption  and  for  industrial  and  institutional 
use  as  Y;ell  as  provision  for  consumption  out  of  farm  production.     It  is 
sufficient  to  permit-  civilian  consumption  at  the' rate  of  U9.8  pounds  per 
capita,  annual  basis, 

A  sumi-iarj''  of  the  total  fats  and  oils  requirement  distributed  according  to 
use  and  period  is  presented  in  table  22* 

Table  22, — FATS  and  OILS:    Distribution  of  Civilian  Requirement 
according  to  Use  and  period,  194^ 


:  Period 
■:~  Jan.-  "1      July-   ~1  Entire 
Use                              '     %  June  :      Dec,        %  year 
 ♦  "l  2    -      '  3 


Household  allov.-ance 

Special  needs  groups  ( supplementary - 

allcv/ance) 
Industrial  use 
Institutional  use' 
Farm-churned  butter  .  , '  • 

Farm-rendered  lard 

Total  requir-^eht 


-  Million  pounds,  retail  basis-  -  - 


1,365 

1,630 

2,995 

185 

165  • 

350 

7U5 

792 

.1,537 

320 

365 

685. 

125' 

130- 

255 

16b 

210 

370 

2,900 

3,..292 

6,192 

Considering  prospective  available^  .supplies  •  and  past  consumption  patterns 
the  civilian  requirement  is  distributed  among  the  various  food  products 
as  shov/n  in  table    23 . 

The  civilian  per  capita  and  aggregate "annual  demand  and  the  19 U5  require- 
ment, by  quarters  for  each  of  the  various  products  are  shovm  in  table  2I4.. 
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Table  23. — FATS  and  OILS:    Distribution  of  Civilian  Requirement 
according  to  Kind  of  Product  and  Period,  19U5 


Period 

Product 

:  Jan.- 

:  June 

:  July- 
:  Dec. 

:  Entire 
:  year 

:  1 

:  2 

:  3 

.-  Million  pounds,  retail  basis  - 

Butter 

Margai'ine  a/ 
Lard  — 
Shortening  and  oils 

800 
273 
8a2 
985 

1,032 
200 
912 

1,1U8 

1,832 
U73 
l,75ii 
2,133 

Total 

2,900 

3,292 

6,192 

a/    Fat  content  218  million 

po^onds  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  and 

160  million  pounds  for  the  second  half  of  the  year. 


Problems  of  Distribution 


The  requirements  as  presented  above  will  permit  consumption  of  fats  and 
oils,  including  butter,  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  hh  pounds  per  capita 
in  the  first  two  quarters  and  U9.8  pounds  per  capita  in  the  last  two 
quarters  of  19U5.    Since  these  amounts  are  materially  less  than  the  average 
demand,  any  general  deduction  in  civilian  supply  below  the  indicated  re- 
quirements will  result  in  the  need  for  increased  control  over  distribution 
in  order  to  prevent  serious  maldistribution  of  the  limited  supply,  A 
reduction  during  the  first  period  vd.ll  call  for  a  general  tightening  of 
controls,     Liive^vise,  a  supply  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  that  is 
materially  smaller  than  the  requirement  will  call  for  continuation  rather 
than  removal  of  distribution  controls. 

The  butter  requirement  for  civilians  in  19h?  is  estimated  at  lU.l  pounds 
per  capita.     On  this  basis  the  per  capita  margarine  requirement  is  placed 
at  2,9  pounds  (fat  content).     At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  some 
indication  the  civilian  supply  of  butter  in  19U5  may  be  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent less  than  the  19Uh  disappearance  of  12  pounds  per  capita.     If  such 
is  the  case,  the  amount  of  nar.^arine  consumed  by  civilians,  assuming  it 
is  freely  available,  may  be  as  much  as  one-half  pound  above  the  19Ui;  level 
of  3.2  pounds  per  capita.    On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  butter  for  civilians  to  12  or  even  13  pounds  would  not  raise  the 
supply  of  butter  and  margarine  together  above  the  estimated  demand  of 
19.6  pounds  per  capita  retail  vreight  and,  therefore,  probably  would 
result  in  little  if  any  decrease  in  the  disappearance  of  margarine  below 
the  present  level  of  3.2  pounds  per  capita. 

The  production  of  lard  in  19^43'  probably  will  be  from  800  to  900  million 
pounds  less  than  in  19UU,    Vifith  the  same  noncivilian  requirement  as  in 
19)4^,  civilians  may  obtain  the  indicated  requirement  of  lard  only  if 
present  lard  stocks  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  working  level.  Obviously, 
adequate  vrorking  stocks  of  lard  should  be  maintained  until  it  is  clear 
that  the  end  of  the  war,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  the  Pacific  area  as 
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Table  2h. — EDIBLE <FATS  and  OILS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  and 
Aggregate  Annual  Demand  and  Requirement,  ^qt 
I9I4.5,  by  Quarters 


Requirement 

Demand 

:  Jan,- 

:  Apr.-  : 

July- 

:  Oct.- 

Item  ■  : 

:  Total 

:  Mar. 

:  June     - : 

Sept. 

:  Dec. 

1 

:  2 

'  3 

:      h-  : 

5 

:  6 

Per  capita  (pounds) 

XVlc^J-           JLxi^?     I  X  CI  u              utc^lx  \j  J 

?  Q 

2,9 

0,9 

0.8 

0,6 

0  ft 

Lard 

15.0 

13.5 

3.k 

3.1 

3.1 

3.9, 

edible  oils 

20.0 

16,1; 

3.1 

3.9 

h.k 

Total 

37.9 

32;  8 

8.0 

7.8 

8.1 

8.9 

Butter  ( retail  weight ) 

16.0  : 

.  lUU 

2.9 

3.-3 

•  U.o 

3.9 

Total 

.53.9 

. -h6.9 

10.9 

11.1 

12.1 

12.8 

-    Aggregate  (million  pounds)   

Margarine  (fat  content) 

377 

378 

"  115' 

103 

80 

80 

Lard 

1,950 

1,75U 

hho 

U02 

1|02 

510 

Shortening  and  other 

edible  oils 

2,600 

2,133 

mo 

•  505 

573 

,575 

Total 

Ii,927' 

^.U,265 

1,035 

i,pio 

1,055 

1,165 

Butter  (retail  .weight) 

2,080 

1,832. 

375 

U25  . 

520 

-  512 

Total 

7,007 

6,097 

l,Ulo 

I,h35 

1,575 

1,677 
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well,  is  in  sight.    A  critical  fat  shortage  may  v^ell  continue  for  some  time 
after  the  Japanese  are  driven  from  the  South  Pacific  area  because  of  the 
length  of  time  required  to  restore  production.    Our  stocks  of  lard  should 
be  administered  mth  this  in  mind. 

The  civilian  use  of  vegetable  oils  in  making  shortening  and  cooking  and 
salad  oils  is  restricted  by  present  V/ar  Food  Orders  to      962  million  pounds 
per  year.    This  rate  of  production  is  sufficiently  high  to  cover  i-equirements 
for  the  first  two  quarters,  but  the  quota  for  the  last  tvro  quarters  would 
have  to  be  increased  beyond  the  88  percent  currently  in  effect. 

The  total  civilian  requirement  of  oils  for  the  production~of  margarine, 
shortening  and  other  edible  oil  products  is  estimated  at  2, 5lO  million 
pounas,  fat  basis,    Koncivilian  requirements  are  now  placed  at  657  million 
pounds,  vdth  no  allowance  for  reliSf  uses  other  than  that  iflriiich  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  military  requirement.     The  total  supply  of  oils  for  these 
products  may  be  no  greater  than  3,200  million  pounds,  -which  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  requirements.    There  are  no  excess  stocks  of  these  edible 
oils,  and  imports  of  appreciable  quantities  cannot  be  anticipated  at  this 
time.  .  .  • 

If  the  civilian  supply  of  shortening  and  oils  should- fall  below  the  reqioire- 
ment  during  the  first  tvro  •  quarters,  or  as  much  as  l5  percent  belov;  the 
reqiiirement  for  the  last  tvro  quarters,  there  would  be  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  controls  over  distribution.     If  noncivilian  requironents 
are  reduced  in  the  latter  half  of  19h^,  civilians  may.  receive  a  larger 
amount  ff  vegetable  oil  products  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  How- 
ever, a  civilian  supply  10  percent  greater  than  the  estimated  requirement 
for  the  latter  half  of  the'  year  probably  would  provide  about  all  the  shorten- 
ing and  oils  civilians  vrould  take  vd.thout  some  price  concession. 

Inedible — Soap  a/ 


Importance  of  Soap 


Adequate  use  of  soap  and  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  cleanli- 
ness are  vadely  recognized  as  i-nportant .  aids  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases.    Moreover,  in  a  number  of  industries  v/here  vrorkers 
must  handle  toxic  materials  a  sufficient  use  of  soap  is  an  aid  in  the  pre- 
vention of  dermatitis  and  other  harmful  effects.     Cleanliness  is  closely 
associated  with  civilian  morale,  and  the  provision  of  adequate  supplies  of 
soap,  therefore,  is  of  considerable  importance  from  this  standpoint. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 


Disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  production  of  soap  for  civilians  in- 
creased rather  consistently  from  1931  to  IShl',  but  because  of  a  shortage  of 
rav/  materials  induced  by  the  v^ar,  it  declined  during  19U2  and  the  early  part 
of  19)i3  (table  25). 


a/    Includes  toilet,  laundry,  and  hand-paste  soaps. 
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Table  25.— INEDIBLE  FATS  and  OILS—SOAP:    Civilian  Per  Capita  and 
Aggregate  Annual  Consimption  for  Specified  Periods 


(Fat  content) 


Item 

I  1932 
:  a/ 

:  1935- 
:  39  a/ 

\  19U1 

\  19U2 

:  19U3  : 
:      b/  : 

I9UI4 
b/ 

:  1 

:  2 

•  3 

•  u 

'      5  " 

6 

Per  capita  (pounds) 

11,6 

12.1 

16.  U 

13.9 

12.7 

lU.l 

Aggregate  (million 
pounds ) 

l,U57 

1,566 

2,180 

1,83)4 

l,6U5 

1,825 

a/    Includes  an  undeterm:! 
b/  Preliminary, 

.ned  but 

very  small 

amo\int 

for  the 

aimed  forces. 

Average  annual  per  capita  disappearance  \vas  12.1  pounds  in  1935-39,  16,U 
poimds  in  I9UI,  and  12.7  pounds  in  19U3,    The  high  level  of  I6.U  pounds 
reached  in  I9UI  undoubtedly  includes  some  accumulation  of  stocks  v/hich  sub- 
sequently vrere  used  in  19U2  and  19h3,  and  to  this  extent  the  per  capita 
figure  for  I9UI  is  probably  high,  vriiile  those  for  19U2  and  19h3  are  low. 
Since  'late  19^43,  hovrever,  larger  a-aounts  of  raw  naterials  have  been  made 
available  to  the  soap  i.ianufacturers.    Recent  allocations  have  permitted  use 
of  fats  and  oils  at  a  higher  rate  (lit. 2  pounds)  than  in  any  other  year 
except  19 Ul. 

Civilian  Requirement  in  19U5 

The  fats  and  oils  requirement  for  civilian  soap  for  19U5  is  based  on  con- 
tinuation of  the  per  capita  supply  at  a  slightly  loY;er  level  than  estimated 
use  in  19Uu  but  approximately  12  percent  higher  than  in  1935-39.  ITnile 
this  requirement  is  lower  than  consumption  in  recent  vrar  years,  except 
19ll3,  the  amount  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  serious  maldistribu- 
tion and  the  resulting  need  for  adoption  of  some  form  of  soap  rationing.  The 
per  capita  and  aggregate  requirement,  by  quarters,  is  shovm  in  table  26« 

Table  26, — IIIEDIBLS  FATS  and  OILS — SOAP:    Civilian  per  Capita  and 
Aggregate  Annual  Requirem.ent  for  19^5,  by  Quarters 

(Fat  content) 


:  :     Jan,-  :  Apr.-  :     July-  \  Oct,- 

Item  ;  Total  ;    Mar.  ;  June  ;    Sept.  ;  Dec, 

 '        1  »        2  ;      3  :        U  ;  5 

Per  capita  (pounds)  13.8  3.5  3.5  3.U  3.U 

Aggregate  (million 

pounds)  1^800  U56  I457  hhZ  i;ii5 
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probloras-  of  Distribution 


Variations  in  consimer  needs  because  of  differences  in  aaounts  of  home 
laundering,  occupations,  clii'iatic  conditions,  and  hardness  of  water;  the 
iiiosr changeability,  v/ithin  v.dde  Imits,  of  one  kind  of  soap  for  anotherj 
and  the  multiplicity  of  tfoes  of  establisliments  selling  soap  \vould  make  the 
rationing  of  civilian  soap  an  extre/.iely  difficult  and  co.aplicated  task. 
Because  of  these  conditions,  the  policy  of  the  ".Tar  Food  Administration  has 
boon  to  allocate  sufficient  fats  and  oils  for.  civilian  soap  production  to 
iriaintain  reasonably  equitable  distribution  Yri_thout  adoption  of  soap  rationing 
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GRAINS 

(Prepared  by  Vv.  S.  Baxter) 
Y>"heat 

Significance  to  th-j  Food  Supply 

V/heat  is  preferred  to  ether  cereals  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population, 
as  the  high  consuiuption  clearly  indicates.    Since  the  food  habits  of 
Aiuericans  have  singled  out  highly  milled  v/heat  flour  in  preference  to 
whole  wheat,  white  bread  and  flour  have  been  enriched  to  secure  better 
nutrition.    ^The  increments  .to  enrichment  levels  bring  about  a  substan- 
tial iraprovement  in  the  ordinary  diet.    Vvith  an  average  consumption  of 
1/45.5:  pounds  of  vjhite  flour,  per  capita  the  nutrients  added  through  en- 
richment supply  about  one-fifth  of  the  daily  supply  of  thiamine,  one- 
sixth  of  the  iron  and  niacin,  and  .approximately  one-eighth  of  the  ribo- 
flavin, ... 

Consumption  .in  Recent  Years 

i;heat  is  used  principally  for  seed,  feed  and  food,  with  the  latter  account- 
ing for  one-half  to  .two-thirds  of  .the  total.    Ordinarily,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  wheat  supply  is  used  for  industrial  purposes  such  as: 
starch  in  the  laundry  and  textile  .industries,  flour  for  core  binder  in 
foundries,  paste  f«r  bookbinding  and  paper-hanging,  and  the  raw  material 
f«r  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  potable  spirits.    In  the  past  year, 
unusually  large  quantities  .of  v;heat  have  been  used  for  alcohol  and  animal 
feed...  ,  .  .  . 

Consumption- ♦f  wheat  flour,  both  per  capita  and  aggregate  (tables  27  and 
28)  has  showxi  a  sharp  dovmward  trend  from  1909  to  1933  due  primarily,  to 
changes  in  the  American  diet.    During  the  period  1933  through  1940 
the  trend  flattened  out,  but  since  1940  consumption  has  shown  a  sharp 
upv/ard  trend.     This  increase  is  attributed  to  the  shortage  of  other  foods 
and  to  the  increase  in  number  of  lunches  carried. 

The  trend  for  wheat  breakfast  foods  has  been  gradually  upward  since  1909. 

During  the  5-year  period  1935-39,  about  38  percent  of  domestic  flour  con- 
suraption  was  in  the  jorm  of  bakery  flour,  6  percent  in  the  form  of  bis- 
cuits, crackers,  and  pretzels,  B  to  9  percent,  in  institutional  use,  and 
about  A-D,5  percent  sold  as  family  flour.    In  1943  the  bakery  flour  in- 
creased to  46,5  percent,  biscuits,  etc.,  to  7.2  percent;,  institutional 
use  to  16.1  percent,  and  family  flour  decreased  to  30.2  percent  of  total 
domestic  consumption.  .  . 

Dei^.ancl  and  Requirements  for  1945 

T.'ith  a  reduction  in  heavy  industrial  production  and  somewhat  more  plenti- 
ful supply  of  other- foods  for  civilians  in  1945 ^  the  per  capita  demand 


Table  2?  — CERIIALS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  Annual  Consmnption  for 

Specified  Periods  a/ 


Item 

: 1932: 1935-39 

:  1941  : 

1942: 

1943  : 

1944  b/ 

:     1  : 

2 

:      3  : 

5  : 

6 

■ 

-  -Pounds  c/  - 

■"..heat  d/ 

225.1 

221.4 

217.1 

219.5 

225 .9 

226,4 

Flour 

221.  U 

217 .1 

212.7 

215.0 

221.5 

222.0 

'.hite 

211.0 

207.5 

202.1 

203.0 

208.0 

208.4 

l.hole  ^, 

3.5 

3.1 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

^einolina 

6.5 

6.5 

7.7 

9.0 

10.4 

10.5 

Cer-3als 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

Corn  d/ 

/I  c 

56.3 

61.9 

72.0 

67.4 

66.3 

; .  eal  and  flour 

J)D.O 

33.^ 

31.5 

31.7 

33.5 

33.4 

P'ominy  ana  grits 

1  Q 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

Cereal 

4.5 

3.2 

4.3 

4.7 

4.9 

4.7 

Starch 

1.6 

2.1 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

2.5 

Sirup 

7.9 

10.5 

11.8 

19.5 

14.3 

13.8 

Su^^ar 

8.9 

4.9 

8.9 

10.3 

8.6 

8.3 

Rye 

4.0 

3.2 

4.2 

*  4'.  8 

'4.9 

5/0... 

Barley  d/ 

5.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.3 

2.3 

Oats  e/ 

11.5 

9.5 

9.7 

11.0 

11.6 

11.4 

Soya  beans  for  flour,  etc. 

.2 

.4 

.5 

1.2 

•  1.3 

Buckv;heat 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.5 

Grain  sorghura 

t  .■  

1.5 

Rice,  milled  £/ 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

6.5 

5.8 

6.1 

Peanuts  for  flour 

.1 

Cottonseed  for  flour 

U 

.1 

a/'    Based  on  data  from  the  National  Food  Situation  ^  v        .  .  ; 
b/    Preliminary . 

c/    Primary  distribution  vjeighti 

d/    Does  not  include  grain  used  in  fermented  malt  beverages. 

e/    Calculated  on  the  basis  of  field  run  oats,  13*2  pounds  of  oatmeal  . 

per  bushel  of  oats, 
f/    Practi-cally  none. 

J    Includes  heads,  second  heads,  and  screenings  used  in  fermented  malt 

beverages.  Data  for  1932  through  1943  on  marketing  year  basis  rather 
than  calendar  year. 
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Table  28  — C-iiRiiflLS;     Civilian  Aggregate  annual  Consumption  for 
Specified  Periods  a/ 


Item 

;1932  : 

1935-39 

:1941  : 

1942  : 

1943  : 

1944  t 

;     1  t 

2 

>    3  : 

4  : 

6 

bushel s 

c/ 

Yftieat  d/ 

478.9 

480.0 

484.0 

488.0 

488.0 

Flour 

46?.  5 

469.6 

470.3 

474.1 

478.5 

478.5 

V'Jhite 

441.6 

448.8 

446.9 

447 .6 

449.3 

449.2 

V;hole 

7.3 

6.7. 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

Semolina 

13.6 

14.1 

17.0 

19.9 

22,^ 

22.6 

Cereals 

8.6 

9,3 

9.7 

9.9 

9.5 

9.5 

Corn  d/ 

137^9 

130.5 

146.6 

170.1 

156.0 

153.1 

Meal  and  flour 

82 . 5 

76.9  ■ 

74.6 

74.9 

77.5- 

77.1 

Hominy  and  grits 

4.0 

5.6 

.  7.1 

.  8.3 

,  8.1 

8.3 

Cereal  '  ■ 

10.1 

7.4 

10.2' 

11. i 

11.4 

10.8 

Starch 

3.6 

■  4.9 

5.7 

5.4 

6.0 

5.8 

Sirup 

17.7 

24.3 

^7.9 

'.46.1 

33.1 

31.9 

Sugar  . 

■  -20.0 

■  11.4 

21.1 

24.3 

19.9 

19.2 

Rye         ■  ■ 

9.0 

7.4 

10.0 

11.3 

11.3 

11.5 

Barley  d/ 

13.9 

4.6 

5.0 

5.2 

6.2 

6.2 

Oats  e/ 

45.0 

38.3 

40.2 

45V5 

47.0 

46.1 

Soya  beans  for  flour,  etc. 

.  >-^.5 

.8 

.1.1 

2.5 

2.7 

Buckwheat 

1.5 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.8 

1.3 

Grain  sorghuin 

3.5 

------  Million  pounds  e/-  -           -  - 

Rice,  milled  g/  ^  7^3.4    752.7    742.9  .860.0    751.8  789,0 

Peanuts  for  flour  h/  *         f/  18*6 

Cottonseed  for  flour  - — ;'        f/  18.0 


a/  ■  Based  on  data  from  the  National  Food  Situation,  (. :  -clti  ,  

b/  Preliminary. 

c/    Primary  distribution  weight.  _  • 

d/    Does  not  include  grain  used  in  .fermented  malt  beverages, 

e/    Calculated  on  the  basis  of  field  run  oats,      13.2  pounds,  of  oatmeal 

per  bushel  of  oats.    "  , 
f/    Practically  none.  . 

Includes  heads',  "  second  heads  and  screenings  used  in  fermented  malt 

beverages..   Data  for  1932  through  1943  on  marketing  year  basis 

rather  than  calendar  year,, 
h/    Farmers  stock. 

4 
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for  wheat  is  expected  to  decline  slightly.    This  decrease  will  be  re- 
flected pririiarily  in  the  use  of  white  flour,    a.  decrease  in  national 
income  v^ill  cause  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  bakery  goods,  particularly 
sweet  breads,  cakes,  and  pastries.    Demand  for  semolina  products  is 
expected  to  remain  at  the:  level  of  the  past  2  years  and  wheat  break- 
fast foods  at  the  same  level  which  has  been  maintained  the  past  5  years. 

The  requirement  for  V'/heat  (excluding  that  used  in  fermented  malt  bev- 
erages) is  designed  to  meet  in  full  the  estimated  1945  demand.     It  has 
been  fixed  at  4S4  j'lillion  bushels,  or  an  average  of  223.4  pounas  per 
capita  (table  29).     This  is  3  pounds  per  capita' below  the  estimated 
1944  consuraption.     •  •  •  •  ' 

Per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  products' does  not  show  any  seasonal 
variation.    The  aggregate  quarterly  requirements,  therefore,  are  in- 
fluenced only. by  changes  in  population  and  the  forces  which  affect  the 
general  trend  in  consumption,    wheat  products  can  be  stored  readily  and 
a  definite  seasonal -pattern  of  processing  has  developed  in  the  wheat 
nailing  industry.    In  recent  years  milling  has  been  much  heavier  in 
the  fall  and  vjinter -raontha 'than  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Total 
wheat  requircsucnts  per  quarter  have  been  "established  on  the  basis  of  the 
seasonal  milling  pattern,  whereas  'quarterly  requirements  for  the  indivi- 
dual wheat  products  follow  the  pattern  of  consumption  (table  30). 

Problems  of  Distribution     ■  ■  "  ' 

The  total  prospective  supply  of  wheat,  without  imports,  is  expected  to 
be  801  raillion  bushels  for  the  fir'st  half  of  194$.    Ivith  estimated  use, 
during  this  period,  of  95  roillion  bushels  of  wheat  for  feed,  23  million 
bushels  for  seed,  46.2  million  bushels  for  alcohol  and  other  industrial 
uses,  the  supply  vjill  be  adequate  to  meet  the  civilian  demand  for  food 
(table  29),  provide  for  the  stated  requirements  for  military  and  export 
use,  and  leave  adequattj  stocks  at  the  cl»se  of  the  marketing  year. 
Stocks  of  flour  on  hand  July  1,  1945,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
needs  until  the  nev/  1945  crop  of  wheat  is  milled.    It  is  expected  that 
supplies  of  feed  grains  will  be  adequate  to  meet  demands  for  feed  with- 
out using  greater  than  normal  quantities  of  wheat  for  feeding  purposes.  . 
Since  supplies  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  are  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  this  grain  for  all  purposes  until  the  new  crop  is 
harvested,  no  distribution  problems  vdll  be  encountered  before  next 
fall.     It  is  impossible  -at  this  time  to  predict  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  wheat  after  the  1944-45  crop  is  harvested.  V.'ith 
average  yields  on  the  1945  wheat  goal  acreage  all  estimated  needs  will 
be  filled  and  there  will  be  adequate  year-end  carryover.    However,  a 
record  per  acre  yield  such  as  we  had  this  year  could  produce  a  surplus 
which  might  have  to  be  disposed  of  through  an  export  subsidy  program 
or  by  other  means.    Supplies  of  wheat  in  the  four  principal  exporting 
countries  on  July  1,  1945,  are  expected  to  be  below  the  record  high  of 
1,750  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1943,  but  greatly  ab«ve  the  1935-39 
average  n)f  457  million  bushels,  and  it,  is  probable  that  the  world  price 
of  wheat  will  be  considerably  beltw  the  supported  domestic  price. 
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Table  2^  — CSRSALS:     Civilian    Demand  and- Requirement,  1945 


Item 

■ 

:•  Per 

Capita  : 

Aggregate ; 

t 

;  Demand 

:  Require- : 
:    ment  : 

Demand 

:  Require- 
:  'ment 

1 

:        2  : 

3 

:  4 

-  -  Pounds  a/  -  - 

Million 

bushels  a/ 

'  iheat  b/ 

223.4 

484.0 

484.0 

Flour 

474.5 

474.5 

Ijhite 

205.5 

.  205.5 

445.3' 

445.3 

Vv'hole 

3.-1 

...  3.1  • 

6.7 

•  .  6.7 

Semolina. 

.10.4 

.10.4 

22.5 

22.5 

Cereals     '  . 

4.4 

4.4' 

9,5 

9.5 

Corn  b/ 

T2  n 
'3.  / 

AO,  "3 

171-.1  ■ 

160.8 

Meal  and  flour 

77  7 
1  f  »  ( 

77  ft 

KoriT  nv  and  rTi  ts 

3.5 

3.5 

8.1 

8.1 

Cereal 

4.8 

XX  .  X 

XX  .  X 

Starfh 

2.5 

2,5 

5.8- 

5.8 

Sirup' 

19.1 

#  .16.7  - 

44.4 

38.8 

Sugar 

10.3 

8.3 

24.0 

19.2 

Rye 

4.9 

4.9 

'  11.4 

•  11.4 

Barley  b/     ' ' 

2.3 

2.3  ■ 

6. -2 

6.2 

Gats' 

,  11.4 

.  11-.4  • 

46.3 

46.3 

Soya'  beans  for  fl«ur  &  grits 

2.2 

2.2 

■ .  4.8^ 

•  ■•  4.8 

Buckv;heat 

.4 

.4 

1.0 

1.0  , 

Grain  sorghum 

1.4 

-1.4 

3.5  ' 

3.5- 

-Million 

piunds  a/- 

RiSe,  milled        _  "./       '-  ■ 

6,5 

6..2- 

845.0 

.  ■806.0 

Peanuts' for  flour  c/  . 

-   ■  .1 

■,  :.lv.. 

18*6 

■  18.6 

Cottonseed  for  flour  ,  . 

.1 

■  .I'.' 

■■  18.0 

'18.0 

a/    Primary  distribut.ior^^^eight .  •  -      ■■    .  .  n-  " 

b/    Does  not  include  grain  used  in  fermented  malt  beverages  (see 

table'  31  ) .  ' 
c/    Farmers  stock.  "       •  ■' 
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Corn 

Significance  to  the  Foed  Supply 

Corn  is  especially  important  as  a  fo»d  in  the  South  where  large  quan- 
tities are  consumed  in  the  form  of  t:rits,  pone,  and  bread.     In  that 
part  of  the  country  the  use  of  corn  is  firmly  established  in  food 
habits.     Corn  meal  is  a  very  good  and  cheap  source  of  calories  and 
supplies  fair  araounts  of  protein  and  iron. 

Consujnption  in  Recent  Years 

It  is  estiraated  that  less  than  7  percent  of  the  corn  crop  is  used  for 
food.'    About  4. '5  percent  is  usea  fo.r  industrial  nonfood  purposes,  and 
about"  0.5  percent  for  seed,    npproximately  88  percent  of  the  crop  is 
used  "for  livestock  feeding.    The  quantity  of  grain  going  into  products 
for  civilian  food  consumption  has  .had  an  upv;ard  trend  since  1935*  Prior 
to  that  time  the  trend  was  upward  through  1929,  but  showed  a  marked 
dowm/.'ai'd  trend  for  the  next  6  years^ 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  corn  meal  and  flour  showed  a  general 
downvvard  trend  to  1935  but  since  that  time  it  has  leveled  off  and 
fluctuated  around  the  level  if  33  pounds  per  capita. 

The  trend  for  per  capita  consumj^tion  of  hominy  and  grits  has  been  gen- 
erally upward,  vvhereas  that  for  breakfast  cereals  followed  the  pattern 
of  total  corn  product  consumption  to  1935  and  has  shown  a  steady  upward 
trend  'since  tha"6  time,       _  • 

Civilian  food  consumption  of  corn  starch  fluctuated  around  2  pounds  per 
capita  up  to  1938;  since  that  time  the  trend  has  been  upvcard. 

Consumption  of  corn  sirup  in  grain  equivalent  fluctuated  around  10  t4 
11  pounds  per  capita  up  until  1942,  at  which  time  it  rose  to  19.5' 
This  l&.rge  increase  \vas  due  to  the  sj^arcity  of  other  sweeteners.  The 
high  level  •f  consumption  would  have. continued  during  1943  and  1944 
had  it 'not  been  for  the  shortage  of  corn  for  milling  and  the  increased  ■ 
demand  for  vjet  milling  products  for  industrial  uses.    In  these  two 
years  the  demand  for  corn  sirup  for  civilian  f«<d  puri3#ses  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  could  be  filled  because  of  the  short  supply. 

Per  capita  civilian  consujaption  of  corn  sugar  increased  steadily  until 
1928  and  declined  sharply  to  a  low  in  1935*    Since  that  time  the  trend 
has  been  steadily  upward  to  the  high  point  of  10,3  pounds  per  capita 
in  1942..    During  1943  and  1944  consumption  has  been  lower  due  to  limited 
supply.. 

Demnd  and  Requirements  for  1945 


The  1944  corn,  crop  was  the  largest  on  record.    Production  of  other  feed 
grain  crops  has  also  been  very  favorable.    It,  therefore,  d#es  not  appear 
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likely  that  a  shortage  of  corn  for  processing  will  develop  as  it  has 
in  the  past  two  years.     These  shortages  were  due  to  unusually  large 
feed  requirements  and  to  price  relationships  which  caused  c»rn  to 
remain  on  farms.    The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  is  expected  to  be  lower 
in  1945  than  in  1943-44,  the  support  price  on  hogs  has  been  lowered 
and  although  the  total  feed  grain  supply  is  s»mewhat  less  than  the 
corresponding  supply  in  X943''44,  the  supply  per  animal  unit  f«r 
1944-45  probably  will  be  materially  larger  than  in  the  past  feeding 
year.    Hence,  supplies  of  Qdrn  available  for  milling  should  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  demands* 

Demand  for  corn  meal  and  flour  is  expected  to  be  at  about  the  level 
•f  1943  and  1944  •r  33.5  pounds  per  capita.    For  hominy  and  grits, 
and  corn  breakfast  cereal  demand  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as 
in  1944  and  per  capita  demand  has  been  set  at  3.5  and  4.8  pounds, 
respectively.    Demand  for  starch  for  food  has  been  estimated  at  2,5 
pounds  per  capita  or  the  same  as  1944  consumption. 

Both  corn  sugar  and  corn  sirup  are  used  extensively  in  the  confection 
industry  and  in  commercial  bakery  products.    In  certain  types  of 
candy  and  icing  for  bakery  goods  corn  sweeteners  are  preferred  to 
other  types  of  sweeteners  because  of  their  effect  upon  texture,  flavor, 
and  appearance.    In  ice  cream  manufacture  corn  sugar  has  distinct 
advantages  over  cane  or  beet  sugar.    Its  lovver  sweetening  power  pre- 
vents over- sweetness  and  it  produces  a  finer,  creamier  texture. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  corn  sirup  and  sugar  in-  1945  will 

be  respectively  19.1  and  10.3  P'^unds  per  capita.    It  is  not  expected, 

however,  that  the  supply  available  for  civilian  food  v/ill.be  adequate 
to  meet  these  demands.  ,   •     •  "  - 

Civilian  food  requirements  for  corn  have  been  established  at  l6l 
million  bushels^,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  69.3  pounds  per  capita. 
These  requirements  meet  in  full  the  demands  for  all  dry  milling  corn 
products,  but  are  below  full  demand  for  wet  process  corn  milling 
products.    Capacity  of  the  wet  pr-^cess  industry,  due  to  present  labor 
shortages,  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  total  present  demand  for  civ- 
ilian food;  industrial  starches,  sugars,  etc;  military  requirements; 
and  export  requirements.     A  is  estimated  that  Vfet  process  products 
equivalent  to  about  64  million  bushels  of  grain  will  be  available 
for  civilian  food  in  1945.    Wile  this  is  considerably  below  the 
estimated  demand  of  74  million  bushels  it  is  greater  than  the  57  million 
bushels  consumed  in  1944  and  the  59  million  bushels  consumed  in  1943. 
It  is  .not  practical  at  this  time  to  greatly  expand  processing  facilities 
to  meet  the  present  demand,  since  the  demand  for  industrial  starches, 
etc.,  will  decrease  as  the  war  nears  its  end  :ijnd  civilian  food  demands 
will  decrease  as  more  cane  and  beet  sugar  becomes  available  to  them. 
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Problems  of  'Distribution 

Since  the»  supply  oi  all  corn  food  products  except  corn  sugar  and 
syrup  will  be  adequate  to  meet  demajna  no  distribution  problems  are 
anticipated.     In  spite  of  the  short  supply  of  corn  sweeteners 
reasonably  equitable  distribution  can  be  expected  through  voluntary 
cooperation  of  the  corn  processors.    Such  controls  proved  satisfactory 
during  1943  and  1944  vjhen  the  supply  of  corn  svjeeteners  was  far  short- 
er in  relation  to  demand  then  it  will  be  in  1945. 

In  spite  of  the  record  corn  production  in -1944  no  surplus'  problem  is 
expected  in  1945  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1944  x;arrj/t)ver  was  the 
smallest  in  5  years  and  the  rate  of  feeding  per  animal  is  expected 
to  be  higher  than  in  the  1943-44  feeding  year. 

Rice 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

The  food-,  habits  of  certain  sections  of  the  population  have  established 
rice  a-s  an  integral  part  of  the  diet  peculiar  to  them.    Rice  is  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  by  the  people  of  the  southeastern  coastal 
plain  and  by  persons  of  Oriental  or  Spanish-American  ancestry.    It  is 
the  necessity  for  supplying  %hese  groups  with  sufficient  quantities  of 
rice  that  must  be  considered  in  discussing  the  significance  of  this 
conuuoait2v'"  as  it  is  difficult  to  change  the  consumption  habits  of  the 
groups  which  depend  uppn  rice  as  a  dietary  staple.    Hence,  shortages 
in  the  areas  in  which  they  live  are  likely  to  produce  real  dissatis- 
faction.    In  other  areas  and  araong  other  population  groups  rice  is 
used  primarily  for  variety  and  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes.  Shortages 
in  these  areas  are  not  likely  to  have  3.erious  repercussions  sb  long 
as  substitutes  remain  in  good  supply, 

Consumpti9n  in  Recent  Years 

Over  the  past  25  years  the  trend  of  per  capita  rice  sonsumption  has  been 
slightly  up\';ard.     In  recent  years  the  rt»rmal  demand  has  been  6  founds 
per  capita  or  over.    The  short  crop  in  1941  and  increased  requirements 
of  the  military  services  and  f«r  export  created  such  a  short  supply 
available  for  civilian  use  that  consumption  fell  to  5.b  pt)unds  per 
capita  in  that* marketing  year-    In  the  marketing  year  1943  consumption 
was  also  low  due  to  the  limited  supply  available  to  civilians .  The 
low  average  annual  per  capita  consmnption  of  rice  does  not  reflect  the 
Lmportance  of  rice  In  the  diet  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  On 
a  state  basis  the  average  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  ranges  from' 
less  than  ons-tenth  pound  in  Mew  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  27  pounds  in 
South  Carolina  and  over  40  pounds  in  Louisiana. 
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Deraand  and  Requirements  in  1%5  "  ■ 

Rice  is  a  cheap  food  and  in  certain  areas  is  used  as  a  substitute  for, 
or  as  a  supplement  to  other  scarce  or  more  expensive  foods.    In  areas 
where  rice  is  an  integral  part  of  the  diet,  increases  in  income  appear 
to  produce  increases  in  per  capita  consumption  of  rice.     This  seems 
to  indicate  that  during  periods  of  lower  national  income  the  poor 
people  in  the  rice  eating  areas  are  not.  financially  able  to  fill  their 
requirement  for  even  this  cheap  food,    as  they  get  more  money  they 
buy  more  rice  rather  than  turning  to  more  expensive  foods* 

It  is  estimated  by  some  that  civilian  demand  in  1945  would  reach  9 
million  pockets,  or  an  average  of  7  pounds  per  capita,  if  the , supply 
were  adequate,    A  deraand  of  6,5  pounds  per  capita,  however,  is  believed 
to  be  more  realistic'  This  is  the  quantity  consumed  in  1942*.    It  is 
not  believed  that  any  decline  in  national  income  during  the  last,  half 
of  1945  "will  be  sufficient,  to  reduce  demand-  for  rice  below  6.5  pounds 
per  capita. 

Requirements  have  been  set  at  6,2  pounds  per  capita  or  806  million  pound 
of  milled  rice.     This  is  .the  quantity  of  rice  that  will  be  needed  to    •  ■ 
insure,  .orderly,  and  equitable  distrit)uti*on.-"    ;  '  ",  •.. 

The  consumption  of  inilledx,ric&  is  much  heavier  during  the.  winter;  months 
than.. during  the  spring  and  summed Normally,  the;  quarterly  .civilian  • 
disappearance:  of  milled'  rice  is  about-'as 'follows':  ,  '   ...  . 

,.  -    :    iiyi/.-A^'^jV'  ■   -  .'--""Percent  "   '  ]  ;  • 

January-March    31 

,;   .April-Juna-i . . . .  J .  .i . .  ■  :  15       '7--:.  ; 

■  ■  ■■;jc\   ;; .        .July-September  .>•,..  i  ,  •  12"  ] 

■r.,..  ■■  ■        ■  .October-December        .'.  ■  42 

On  this  basis  the  quarterly  requirements- would 'be: 

■  - ' .  Million  'Pounds' 

First  quarter:  250 
Second  quarter  120 

■  Third,  quarter- '-l-.-C v.  .'         lOO  . 

■  :¥ourth  quarter':  , v. .  s-  "-''   336'  '         '    .      .  .  , 

":'  -  Total  1945      -         ■     •  8D6 '  ■  -     ^  ■  ' 

Problems  of  DistributipQ,., ■.  -j v:-         ■      ^   >'■-  '■ 

Rice  is  proAuced  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  southeastern  Texas,  and  . 
California,  The  regions  »of  .major  consum;ption  besides  these  states 
are  South  Carolina y  rFlorida-,  a'nd  .Georgia,  '  Due  to  the"  wide  yaria'^tioa 
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in  per  capita  consumption  betwoon  regions  and  even  within  regions 
(ranging  from  0,1  to  over  100  pounds),  rationing  of  rice  is  not 
feasible, 

In  an  attempt  to  get  rice  distributed  equitably  on  the  basis  of 
normal  consui.iption,-  the  original  '.FO-IO  provided  State  quotas  for 
the  shipment  of  rice  to  civilian  trade.     These  quotas  applied  to 
rice  shipped  by  first  ov/ners  only,  since  it  would  have  been  too 
difficult  to  enforce  if  it  applied  to  all  distributors.     The  State 
quota  system  proved  to  be  ineffective  as  a  means  of  controlling  dis- 
tribution c-nd,  therefore,  has  been  eliminated  from  the  present  re- 
vised order. 

As  a  result  of  price  regulations  and  the  restrictions  under  the  set- 
aside  order,  t.oll  milling  greatly  increased  and  many  persons  who  former- 
ly functioned  in  another  capacity  set  themselves  up  as  primary  dis- 
tributors.    These  practices  upset  the  normal  and  orderly  distribution 
of  rice.     Second  Revised  Maximum  Price  Regulation  150,  issued  September  6, 
194A-,  "freezes"  the  persons  who  function  as  primary  distributors  to 
those  who  functioned  as  such  during  the  period  from  April  28,  1941  to 
April  28,  1942  and  limits  the  amount  of  rice  sold  by  them  to  the  quan- 
tity they  sold  during  that  period.    This  OPk  regulation  also  limits 
the  amount  of  rice  toll  milled  for  civilian  and  export  trade  to  the 
amount  so  milled  during  the  period  April  1,  1941  to  April  1,  1942. 
This  action  will  help  prevent  circumvention  and  evasion  of  the  Govern- 
ment controls  and  will  tend  to  restore  normal  distribution  practices. 
However,  successful  distribution  of  rice  to  the  areas  where  it  is  need- 
ed Vv'ill  have  to  depend  primarily  upon  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  millers  and  primary  distributors,  ..  , 

Due  to  very  large  military  requirements  for  rice,  v/hich  include  relief 
feeding  in  the  Pacific,  and  large  commitments  to  .Cuba,-  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  supply  of  rice  will  be  adequate  to  meet  civilian  demand  at 
any  time  during  the  year  1945,     The  requirements  of  the  allied  and 
friendly  countries  exceed  supplies  available  to  these  countries, 
Som.^  rice  may  be  available  in  the  Philippine  Islands  when  they  are 
liberated,    Hov;evor,  adequate  supplies  will  not  be  available  until 
Burma  is  liberated  and  then  only  if  the  Japanese  do  not  destroy  the 
the  rice  supplies  and  rice  fields  in  their  retreat  from  this  area. 

The  supply  of  rice  which  will  be  available  to  civilians  in  1945  is 
estimated  at  7.3  million  bags  or  .2  million  bags  less  than  was  consumed 
by  civilians  during  the  past  year.     However,  it  is  probable  that  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1945  civilians  will  receive  3*3  million  bags  of 
rice  compared  v;ith  the  2.9  million  bags  which  they  received  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1944.    On  a  per  capita  basis  the  figures  would 
be  2.6  pounds  compared  to  2.3  pounds  in  the  first  half  of  1944. 

If  civilians  are  to  receive  in  1945  the  806  millitn  pounds  needed  to 
insuro  equitable  distribution  and  to  eliminate  the  unbalanced  distribution 
which  has  existed  for  the  past  two  years,  it  will  be  necessary  that  all 
other  claij.iants,  excluding  the  military,  be  cut  20,5  percent  below 
their  I'equirements .    Such  a  cut  would  be  impossible  for  some  clairaants 
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due  to  previous  commitments  by  the^United  States  Government.  The 
major  (jlaimants  oth^r  than  civilian  and  military  are  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  Territories.  .  • 

The  Army  is  buying  and  stockpiling  r»ugh  rice  for  civilian  feeding 
in  liberated  areas  in  the  Pacific.     Since  it  is  easier "to  store  rice 
in  the  rough  state,  the  rice  will  not  be  milled  until  it  is  needed. 
If  the  need  for  milling  this  rice  for  relief  should  be  concentrated 
within  a  fev;  months  many  United  States  mills  might  be  unable  ^to  mill 
any  for  civilians  during  that  time.     If  this  situation  arises  in  the 
late  spring  or  early  summer  it  vjill  have  no  serious  effect  on  the 
civilian  .supply  •f.  rice.    Should  it  come  in  the  f all  wfien  the  new 
crop  v;»uld  normally  reach  the  mills,  the  civilian- rice  situation 
might  become  acute,  for  stocks  of  milled  rice  would  be  very  low  and  • 
no  nev;  crop  rice  would  be  available  for  civilian  consumption. 

■  Sz^ 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Rye  is  used  principally  as  flour  in  breads  and  crackers.     In  certain' 
areas,  particularly  th«  tiorth  Central  v-tates  and  New  England  it  is  used 
as  a  breakfast  food  in  the  .form  of  farine.  and  ry-e  flakes.    Rye  adds 
variety  ♦to  the  diet  and  supplies  about,  the  same  nutrients  as  y/hole  wheat. 

Consumption  of.  rye  flour  declined  from,  a  high  of  7.7-  pounds  per  capita, 
(retail  weight)  in  1918 'to  a  low  of  2.1  pounds  per  capita  in  1935-  . 
Since  that  time  the  tr«nd  of  per  capita  consum:ption  has  been  upward. 

Demand  and  Requirements  for  1945         ^  '  "  .  ■ 
*  - 

Demand  for  rye  food  pijoducts  in  1945  is  expected  "to  remain  at  about  the 

same  level  as 'in  1943  and  1944.  ^  ■■     ■    ,  ■  : 

Although  the  crop  of  rye'  harvested  during  the  summer  of  1944  is  very 
short,  being  32  percent  below ,  the  -average  10-year  (1933-42)  production, 
it  is  expected  that  the  supply  vdll  be  adequate  to' meet  civilian  demand 
for  the  first  half 'of  1945.    Requirements  for  rye  for  industrial  alcohol 
and  for  feed  during  the  1944-45  marketing  year  have  been  reduced  below^ 
last  year's  use,  thus  leaving  a  laager  proportion  of  the  crop  avail- 
able for  food.    The  requirements  for  the  last  half  of  1945  will  be 
filled  principally  from/the  1945-46  crop,- 

Requirements  (table  29)  have  been  designed  to  meet  in  full  the  esti- 
mated demand  of  11.4  million  bushels  or  an  average  of  4.9  pounds  per.  . . 
capita. 

•  Oats 

Consumption  in.  .Recent  Years  _  .  , 

Less  than  4  percent  of  the  domestic  disap.pearanc^  of  :  oats  g»es  for  food 
purposes,  the  principal  use  being'  for  livestock  feed.    Oats,  when  con- 
sumed by  humans,  are  usually  in  the  form  of  oatmeal,  which  is:-a  cheap  ■■ 
and  nourishing  fcfd.    0»tmeal  adds  varie^ty  to  breakfast  cereals  and - 
supplies  somewhat  more  of  several  nutrients  than  the  other  grains.  Its 
principal  food  use  is  breakfast  food,  but  in  recent  years  due  to 
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advertising  campaigns,  and  somewhat  t«  the  shortage       .certain  fo«ds, 

oatmeal  is  being  used  more  extensively  in  cookies  and  as  a  "meat 
extender"  in  meat  loaves,  patties,  and  croquettes.    Per  capita  con- 
sumpti-)n  of  oatmeal  nas  been  increasing  since  1935.      f  c         c  .  \j 

Demand  and  Requirements  for  1^1^ 

Demand  for  oats  for  food  is  expected  to  be  11.4  pounds  per  capita  in 

or  the  samo  as  consu:aption  in  1944. 

'»  \ 

Oats  for  fo»d  use  must  be- of  high  quality  and  carefully  selected. 
They  therefore  bring  a  higher  price  than  oats  for  feed,  and  con- 
sequently there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  moving  tUe  required  amounts 
of  this  grain  off  farms,  if  grain  of  the;  proper  quality '-can  be*,  found. 
Since  the  supply  is  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  civilian  demands, 
the  requirement  for  oats  has  been  designed  to  equate  demand  and  supply 
in  1945  and  is  set  at  46.3  million  bushels,  or  an  average  of  11.4 
pounds  per  capita  (table  29). 

Buckvdteat 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Although  bucicwheat  products  have  long  been  considered  excellent  foods, 
both  for  human  beings  and  for  animals,  it  is  a  minor  crop  compared 
with  corn,  oats,  or  wheat.     Production  of  buckwheat  has  never  exceeded 
I5-I/4  million  bushels,  and  during  the  past  15  years  has  ranged  be- 
tvi/een  6  and  9  million  bushels.    Less  than  one-third  of  the  crop  is 
used  for  food  purposes.    Buckwheat  flour  is  used  mainly  for  making 
griddle  cakes.     It  is  also  compounded  with  flours  of  other  grains  to 
make  a  prepared  pancake  flour  mixture .    a  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  buckwheat  is  milled  into  groats  from  which  two  types  of  foods 
are  made:     roasted  kernels  and  farina,     These  are  used  in  soups,  as 
porridge,  and  occasionally  as  breakfast  food.    Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  United  States  buckvjheat  crop  is  grown  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.     These  states  also  comprise  the  area  of  heaviest 
buckwheat  consumption.    Part,  of  the  buckvjheat  used  for  fo^d  is  custom 
milled  and  used  on  the:  farms  where  it  is  grown.    The  quantity  thus 
used  has  decreased  steadily  from  728  thousand  bushels  in  1919  to  114 
thousand  bushels  in  1942.     Tliis  appears  to  be  about  the  minimum  to 
which  the  farm  use  vjill  decline.    Cohimercially  milled  buckwj^eat  flour 
has  also  been  declining.     In  the  10-year  period  1929  to  1939,  the  buck- 
wheat flour  production  dropped  .from  38.5  million  pounds  to  22.6  million 
pounds. 

Dvjmand  and  Requirements  for  1945 

Although  thervj  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  buck- 
wheat in  1944  (table  27)  it  is  expected  that  consumption  will  drop  in 
1945  to  about  the  1935-39  level  of  0.4  pound  per  capita. 

The  1944  crop  of  buckwheat  produced  9.1  .million  bushels  of  grain.  This 
is ^the  largest  crop  since  1928  and  is  over  2  million  bushels  larger* 
than  any  crop  since  1935.    In  that  year  with  a  supply  of  about  8.5 
million  bushels  of  buckwheat,  0.9  million  bushels  were^sed  for  civilian 
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food  piirposes.    Therefore,  unless  unusually  large  amounts  of  buckwheat 
are  diverted  to  feed  purposes,  the  supply  should  be  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand  for  the  grain  for  food  purposes.    The  requirement 
for  buckwheat  has  been  designed- to  equate  demand  and.  supply  in  1945 
and  is  set  at  1  million  bushels,  or  an  average  of  0,4  pound  per  capita 
(table  29). 

Soya  Flour  and  Grits 
Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Soybean  products  furnish  efficient  protein  in  a  very  economical  form 
and  are  valuable  also  as  sources  of  iron  and  the  B  vitamins  (thiamine, 
niacin,  and  riboflavin) . 


Soy  products  are  comparatively  new  arrivals  on  the  American  table,  but 
they  have  a  wide  range  of -possible  uses.    Of  the  1943  civilian  food 
use  of  soya  flour,  grits,  and  flakes,  about  38  percent  was  used  in 
bakery  products  such  as  breads -doughnuts,  crackers,  etc-;  32  percent  in 
meat  processing;  22  percent  for  direct  household  use;  9  percent  in 
cereal  preparations  and  candy; -and 'less  than -one-tenth  of  a  percent  in 
macaroni  and  other  paste  products.    IJith  sufficient  promotional  activ- 
ity by  commercial  and  governmental  agencies,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  increase ' consumption.    Higher  consumption  is  advantageous,  partic- 
ularly because  of  the  riboflavin- and  other  B  vitamins,  that  .would  be 
supplied  in  this  way.    Riboflavin' is  frequently  a  limiting  factor  in ' 
the  total  diet,  especially  in  low  income  groups  where  milk-  consumption 
is  low . 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Civilian  consumption  of  soya  flour,  flakes  and  grits  has  increased 
substantially  over  the  past'  few  years  (see'  t£ible  28),  and  an  effort 
is  being  made  through  advertising  and  educational  campaigns,  to  further 
increase  consumption  of  soya  products'.    The  progress  that  has  been 
made  has  been  neither  as  rapid  nor  as  continuous  as  was  desirable  or 
has  been  expected.-  Further  progress  will  dependv principally' upon  the 
development  of  products  with  taste  appeal.    T,ork  is  being  carried  on 
by  processors' to  iiiiprove  the  color,  texture  and  flavor  of  their 
products  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  consumption  of-  soya  products  will 
depend  on  the  success  achieved  through  this  work. 

Demand' and  Requirements  for  1945 

The  amount  of  soya  products  that  will  be  consuraed  during  1945  is  esti- 
mated to  be  200  million  po'unds,  af  . which,. one-third  to  one-half  will  be 
full  fat  flour.    Supplies  of  beans  are  adequate  to  meet  the  demand 
for  milling  into  full  fat  flour  and  the  supply  of  meal  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  food  demands  for  low  fat  flour,  : 
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Requirements  have  be^^n  set  at  the  estimated  demand  of  2.2  pounds  per 
capita  or  4.8  million  bush^ils  of  beans.    This  is  equivalent  to  200 
million  pounds  of  flour  and  grits,  retail  weight.    The  uses  of  soya 
floui'  and  grits  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  as  follows; 


—  lJ.llion  Pounds 

Bread,  crackers,  doughnuts, 

and  other  bakery  products  ....  80 

Ground  meat  products    55 

Household  and  institutions    40 

Cereal  and  prepared  flour  mixes,  15 

Candy  manufacture    10 

Total  ,   200 


There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  a  seasonal  variation  in  the  consump- 
tion of  soya  products.  Since  increased  use  of  the  product  is  dependent 
principally  upon  an  educational  campaign,  it  is.  probable  that  consump- 
tion will  be  successively  larger  each  quarter.  Since  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  consumption  is  indeterminable,  and  since  the  product  can  be 
stored  satisfactorily,  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  equal  allocations 
for  each  quarter  (table  30), 

Peanut  Flour 

Peanut  flour  is  a  comparatively  new  product  used  principally  by  the 
baking  industry.    The  flour  is  produced  by  a  few  mills  in  the  South 
with  an  estimated  capacity  of  6,000  tons  per  year.     It  is  not  expected 
that  equipment  v;ill  be  made  available  until  after  the  war  to  increase 
the  milling  capacity, .  At  the  present  time  the  entire  output  of  the 
mills  is  used  for  civilian  food.     There  is  a  limited  distribution  for 
home  consumption  in  Alabama,  and  the  remainder  of  the  production  goes 
into  baker}'"  goods. 

Civilian  requirements  for  peanut  flour  have  been  set  at  the  present 
milling  capacity  of  12  million  pounds  of  shelled  peanuts  or  18.6 
million  pounds  farmers  stock. 

Cottonseed  Flour 

Cottonseed  flour  is  a  new  product  produced  by  only  one  mill  which  is 
located  in  Texas.     The  products  of  the  mill  are  used  only  by  the  bak- 
ing industry,-   One  product  "cina-coa",  a  roasted  cottonseed  flour,  is 
used  with  oil  of  cashew  to  make  a  substitute  for  cinnamon  and  used 
with  vanilla  extract  to  maku  a  substitute  for  cocoa.    The  unroasted 
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Table  30. — CEREiXS:     Civilian  Requirement  by  Quarters,  1945 


T  ^  n    —  ♦ 
U  CLL 1  ♦  « 

fipx  .  ~ 

•         Till  . 

Hot  — 

Item  ' 

IVidi.  . 

T  1  1  o 

.       O  ^  p  w  .  • 

"1 

O 

Million 

bushels  -  - 

1*^1.  p  Cj 

11<^ .  0  c 

J       121.0  C/ 

129.5  £/ 

Flour 

llo .  0 

llo .  J> 

llo  4  / 

'Tin  c 
119.5 

l/i/nite 

110.8 

111 .  0 

"111  J 

ill  .4 

112.1 

1 1  hole 

1"  o 

1.  / 

1.  / 

-    1.  / 

Seraolina 

5.6 

5.6 

,  5.0 

5.7 

Cereal 

2.4 

■,  2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

Corn  b/ 

40.0 

40.1 

40.2-  ■ 

40.5 

Meal  and  flour 

19.4 

19  ..4 

19.4 

19.6 

Hominy  and  grits 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

Cereal 

2.7 

o  o 

2  »8 

2.0 

Starch  . 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Sirup  ' 

9.7 

9.7 

9.7 

9.7 

Sugar                          ■  •  _  . 

4.8 

4,8 

4.8 

Rye                        ^       .  ,  . 

2.8 

2.8 

■  2.9 

2.9 

Barley  b/ 

1.5 

•'  r.5 

1.6  ■ 

1.6 

Oats 

11.5 

11.6 

11.5 

11.6 

Soya  beans  for  flour  &  grits 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

'1.2 

Buckivheat 

.2 

.2  ■ 

.3 

»3 

Grain  sorghum.  , 

.8 

,  .9 

.9 

.9 

Million 

pounds  a/- 

Rice,  milled 

250.0 

120.0 

100.0 

336.0 

Peanuts  for  flour 

(farmers'  stock) 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

Cottonseed  for  flour  ' 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5  , 

■■'.4.5 

a/    Primary  distribution  weight.  '' 
b/    Does  not* include  grain  used  in  fermented  malt  beverages, 
c/    Quarterly  breakdown  of  wheat  products  is  on  the  basis  of  estimated, 
consumption  and  does  not  add  up  to  the  total  for  vJheat,  which  is 
broken  down  by  quarters  on  the  basis  of  wheat  mJ-lling.  Total 
consumption  for  the  year,  however,  equals  the  milling  for  the 
year.'    On  December  31,  1944,  there  will  be  a  carryover  o-f  flour 
available  for  civilian  consumption  of  about  7  million  bushels 
(grain  equivalent). 
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flour  is  used  in  the  baking  industry  in  placvi  of  egg  yolk  in  cakes 
and  cookies.    Th^  grinding  capacity  of  the  mill  is  about  9,000  tons 
of  cottonseed  per  year,  and  civilian  requireir^ents  for  1945  have  been 
set  at  this  quantity. 

Grain  Sorghum 

The  early  white  settlors  in  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  United  States 
depended  heavily  on  grain  sorghums  as  an  important  source  of  food, 
especially  in  years  of  severe  drouth  when  corn  and  wheat  failed. 
Since  .then,  however,  grain- sorghums  have  been  used  little  in  the 
American  diet .   ' . 

Although  grain  sorghum  may  be  used  for  food  in  the  form  of  flour  in 
baking,  or  as  a  breakfast  cereal  in  the  form  of  grits,  at  the  present 
t-ime  it  is  used  principally  in  the  form  of  wax^^  starch  as  a  substitute 
for  tapioca-  in  pudding  mixes.    The  commercial  use  of  sorghum  grain  in 
the  manufacture  of  waxy  starch  was  begun  in  19A2,  but  no  data  are 
available  on  the  quantity  produced  or  used.     However,  from  reports 
from  one  large  manufacturer,  it  is- estimated  that  about  three  and  a 
half  million  bushels  of  grain  sorghum  will  be  used  in  the  coming  year 
in  the  manufacture  of  tapioca  substitute,  for  use  principall;/-  in 
pudding  mixes. 

The  production  of  grain  sorghums-  f»r  the  1944-45  crop  year  is  esti- 
mated to  be-  150  million  bushels,  of  which  3.5  million  bushels  will 
be  used  for- food,  37  million  bushels  vdll  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  and  the  remainder  will- be  used  for  feed. 

The  supply  vdll  be  adequate  to  meet  all  demands  for  sorghum  grain 
including  the  greatly  expanded  requirement  for  the  alcohol  program. 

Grain  for  Fermented  Halt  Beverages 

Although  fermented  malt  beverages  are  not  strictly  a  food,  the  require- 
ments for  grain  for  this  purpose  are  included  since  the  grain  will  be 
taken  from  the  civilian  supply. 

Production  of  fermented  malt  beverages  has  increased  from  37  .'7  million 
barrels  in  1934  to  70.7  million  barrels  in  1943.    Demand  during  1945 
•  is  expected  to  greatly -exceed  71  million  barrels .  - Production,  how- 
ever, is  limited  due  to  War  Food  Order  bb  which  places  restrictions 
on  the  use  and  delivery  of  malted  grain  and  malt  syrup.    Under  this 
order  Any  large  brewer  is  limited  to  the  use  of  93  percent  of  the 
quantity  of  malted  grain  or  malt  syrup  v;hich  he  used  for  brewing 
purposes  during  a  corresponding  period  of  the  base  year,  March  1,  1942 
to  February  28,  1943.    A  small  brewer  is  limited  to  100  percent  of 
the  quantity  of  malted  grain  or  malt  syrup  which  he  used  in  the  base 
period.  .  ' 
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Requirements  for  grain  for  fermented  malt  beverages  have  been  set 
slightly  above  the  quantities  used  in  the  calendar  year  1943,  as  the 
brewers  are  producing  more  beer  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  malt. 
These  requirements  are  as  follows:     Barley,  65  million  bushels;  corn, 
19  million  bushels  (including  the  grain  equivalent  •f  cornstarch,  corn 
sugars  and  syrups,  purchased  for  brewing);  and  vjheat,  1.0  million 
bushels.     The  quarterly  requirements  are  shown  in  table  31.  Mlled 
rice  used  for  brewing  has  not  been  separated  from  the  requirements 
for  table  rice  since  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  screenings  and 
second  head  rice  brewers  vjill  use.     Total  rice  used  by  brewers  is 
expected  to  be  about  1.7  million  bag?.     It  is  estimated  that  half  of 
this  quantitj/-  will  be  brewers  rice  which  is  not  under  allocation,  and 
the  i-emaining  quantity  will  be  second  heads  and  screenings  which  are 
under  allocation.    The  estimated  requirements  for  milled  rice  take 
into  consideration  the  portion  of  the  second  heads  and  screenings  which 
ordinarily  is  used  for  brewing. 

Table  31  — GR.4.INS  for  FERI./ISNTED  YALT  BEVERAGES  a/:  Civilian 
Aggregate  Annual  Requirements  by  Quarters,  1945 


:  Jan.- 

:       ■ Apr . -        :      July-  ; 

Oct.- 

Item 

:    Mar . 

:        June         :  Sept. 

Dec. 

:  1 

:-          2           :          3  : 

4 

-  -  -  Million  bushels  b/  -  - 

Barley 

14.5 

16.8  17.5 

16.2 

Corn 

4.5 

■   4.5               4.9  ■ 

5.1 

Yiheat 

.3 

.2  .2 

.3 

-           Million  pounds  b/  -  - 

Rice  (Brewers) 

23.0 

21.2  18.7 

22.1 

a/    Not  included  in  food  uses  in  table  on  civilian  per  capita  and 
aggregate  annual  requirements  for  1945. 


b/    Primary " distribution  weight. 
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SU^-ARS  Al^TD  SIRUPS 
(Prepared  by  Isabella  1.  Kelley) 

Significance  to  the  Food  ^up^^ly 

Sugars  and  sirups  are  an  essential  part  of  our  dietary  pattern, 
They  are  useful  as  a  source  of  energy  and  they  con"tribute  to 
the  palatability  of  other  nutritious  foods.     The  national  food 
program  is  based  upon  making  continuously  available  plentiful 
supplies  of  cereal  products '.since  these  are  nutritious'  food 
available  in  relative  abundance  and  are  the  items  most  corimonly 
consumed  by  all  segments  of  the  population,    Aderuate  supplies 
of  surars  and  sirups  are  necessary  to  insure  the  production  of 
cereal  products  palatable  enough  to  guarantee  ronsunpticn.  Cane 
and  beet  sugar,  corn  sugar,  corn  sirup,  and  honey  have  im.portant 
industrial  uses,   such  as  in  the  canning  of  fruits,   in  the  manu- 
facture of  preserves,  and  in  commercial  baVery  products. 

Cane  and  Beet  ^ugar 

Consumption  in  Recent  Yeers 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  per  capita  ccnsumption 
of  refined  sugar  in  the  past  century.     This, upward  trend' was 
interrupted  by  slight  declines  in  consumpticn  during  Viforld  ^'^ar  I 
and  an  economic  recession  in  the  early  tvrenties.     Sugar  ccnsumption 
during  the  1930' s  followed  the  trend  of"  national  income,  declining 
from  108  pounds  per  capita  in  1929  to  a  low  of  approx'^ma tely  91 
pounds  in  the  middle  thirties,   then  increasing  until  the  economic 
recession  in  1937-38.    'fhe  outbreak  of  Vy'orld  V.'ar  II  stimulated  a 
vrave  of  sugar  hoa-rding  v:hich  increased  apparent  consumption  in 
1939.     In  1941  crnsumption  jumped  to  103,6  pounds  per  capita,  but 
with  the  difficulties  involved  in  maintaining  a  steady  flov;  of 
imports,   the  loss  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines,  and  the  need  for 
the  use  of  sugar  in  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol,  civilian 
supplies  were  weTl  belov/  pre-v*ar  levels  in  .1942,  1943,  and  1944, 

^"■ith  civilian  demand  for  sugar  at  a  record  high  level,  rationing 
controls  were  established  in  May  1942  to  insure  that  all  civilian 
groups  vrould  have  access  to  their  share  of  the  re-duc^d  supoly, 
With  the  improvement  in  the  rate  of  su""ar  arrivals  from  offshore 
areas  and  because  we  drew  upon  stocks  in  this  country,   in  1944, 
more  sugar  was  distributed  to  civilians  than  in  1943  (table  32). 
Larger  quantities  have  been  used  in  1944  than  in  1943  for  both 
home  and  commercial  canning  and  preserving  and  allotments  to 
industrial  users  have  been  higher  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  During 
the  late  summer,  v/hen  demand  was  at  its  seasonal  peak,  distribution 
of  sugar  was  spotty  ^tnd  shortages  developed.    While  fairly  adeauate 
supplies  of  raw  sugar  were  available,   refineries  were  faced  with 
labor  shortages  and  their  production  of  refined  sugar  could  not 
keep  pace  v/ith  the  demand. 
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Table  32,— CAl^'E- and  .BEET  SUGAR:     Civilian  Per  Cgpita  and  Aggregate 
Annual  -Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 


:               Apparent  civilian  consumption 
Item                •  1952  ;  1955-39   ;     1941     ;-rl942  ;  1945  ;.  1944 
 ;        1      ;  2_       ;  5        i        4      ;        5     ;  6 

------    Per  capita  f pounds)-  ------- 

Cane  and  beet  •  ■ - 

sugar  a/  94.7        96,5         103.6        86.2    82.1  88.1 

-Aggregate  (Thousand  short  tons,   raw  value)  - 

Cane  and-beet     .  .  - 

sugar  .     '    -  5,870-     6,700:'        7,350      6,102  5,687  6,100 

aT    Refined  basis  ' 


Demand  and  Requirement  for  1945 

It  is  estimated  that  civilians  \s/ould  purchase  7,400,000  tons  of 
cane  and  beet  sugar  in  1945,   if  th^  s  large  amount  could  be  m.ade  . 
available  (table  55).     '""Jhile  this  would  be  sli.q-htly  above  the 
previous  peak  year  (l94l),   it  is  below  the  estimate  of  civilian 
dem.and  in  1944r    It  is  likely  that  -the  expected  decline  in 
national  income  v/ill  have  some  advsrse  effects  upon  the  demand 
for  many  manufactured  sugar-containing  products,   such  as  candy 
and  soft  drinks.  '  ■'^'kjwever,   since  national  income  will  remain  at 
relat.ively  high,  levels,  industrial  users  would  absorb  record 
quantities  of  sugaa?  in  1945,   if  large  enough  supplies  couid  be 
made  available  to  permit  unrestricted  distribution. 

Table  55.— CANE  and  BEET  SUGAR.     Civilian  Demand  and  ..Requirement, 
■1945 


•  '      ■ Per  capita  a/ 

Aggre^ 

^ate  b/ 

Item 

:     Demvand  '    :  Require- 
:                       ;  ment 

•  Demand 

:  Require- 
:  ment 

:  ■      1      ■      :   •  2 

:  5 

:  4 

-  -  -  -  Pounds  -  -  -  -  .. 

-  -^'hous. 

tons  -  - 

Cane  and  beet  sugar 

106.4          ^  8«^S; 

7,400 

5,  794 

aT  OF  refined  basis 
b/    On  raw  basis 
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Significant  quantities  of  sugar  have  been  lest  to  the  United  Nations 
because  supplies  are  no  longer  available  to  us  from  the  Philippines 
and  Java  and  because  our  donestic  production  of  beet  sugar  is  below 
normal,    ^'^ith  demand'  substantially  above  normal  vath  the  need  to  re- 
plenish our  depleted  stocks  and  rdth  additional  drains  on  the  1945 
supply  for  relief  needs,   it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  in  full  all 
requirements  for  sugar.     Therefore,  the  civilian  requirement  has  been 
placed  at  close  to  the  1944  level.     The  quantity  reouested  is  con- 
sidered necessary  (l)  to  provide  for  a  distribution  under  rationing 
that  does  not  result  in  a  large  degree  of  general  and  individual 
hardship,  and  (2)  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  national  food 
program. 

Table  34.— CAI'^E  and  BEET  SUGAR:    Civilian  Reauirements  by  Quarters, 

1945 


:  Jan.-  'i 

April  : 

July-'  : 

Oct.- 

Item  ! 

Total   :  March  • 

June  : 

Sept,  : 

Dec , 

1  ; 

'2  : 

3  » 

4  : 

5 

-  -  -  -    Short  tons 

Domestic  Ration  a/ 

1,639,103 

405,847 

408 , 004 

411,085 

414,167 

Home  canning 

700,000 

50,000 

300,000 

300,000 

5O,aR0O 

Institutional 

540,000 

135,000 

135,000 

135,000 

135,000 

Industrial 

Cereal  Products 

643,524 

147,262 

170,785 

169,547 

155,930 

Provisional  b/ 

281,178 

45,323 

62,264 

123,654 

49,937 

Preserves 

169,221 

54,336 

45,620 

34, 632 

34, 633 

Pharmacy 

31,250 

7,812 

7,812 

7,813 

7,813 

Other 

1,339,362 

269,057 

337,980 

385,969 

346,356 

Total 

2,464, 535 

523,790 

624,461 

721,615 

59  4,669 

Special  AUcviances  c/ 

350,000 

73,500 

91,000 

98,000 

8f,.500 

Inventory  Increase 

100,000 

100,000 

Grand  ■'•otal 

5,793,6581 

,288,137 

1,558,465 

1,665,700  1,281,336 

a7    Based  on  96  percent  redemption  and  the  follov;ing  estimates  of  ration 


books  outstanding  bv  ouarterst  131,700,000j  132,400,000;  135,400,000; 
134,400,000. 

b/    Processed  frvits  and  vegetables  (except  pickled);  meat  packing; 
bulk  condensed  m.ilk;  and  suo;ar  for  bees,     ^^oes  not  include  an 
estimated  100,663  tons  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  these  items 
for  noncivilians,  by  quarters?  January-t'a"rch,   5,551;  April-June, 
6,046;  July-September,  73,028;  October-Decer^fir ,  16,038. 
c/    Provision  for  population  shifts,  petitions  for  relief  from  hard- 
~      ship,  unauthorized  distribution  in  all  civilian  uses  and  other 

contingencies  under  rationing, 
d/    Expected  increase  in  the  inventories  of  users  and  wholesalers- 
~      and  retailers  due  to  the  depletioi  in  inventories  in  latter 
part  of  1944, 
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Domestic  Ration 

The  requirement  for  sugar  for  di stributicn ■ under  the  domestic  ration 
totals  1,639,103  tons,  raw  value.     This  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance "of  an  annual  home  ration  allowance  of  24  pounds  per 
capita  and  assumes  that  96  percent  "of  the  stanrs  outstanding  are 
redeemed.     This  requirement  anticipates  the  distribution  of  a 
larger  ouantity  of  sugar  than  in  1944  because  cf  the  increase 
in  the  civilian  population. 

Reports  and  correspondence  indicate  that  most  people  find  the  24 
pound  per  capita  ration  substantially  restrictive  if  baking  is 
dene  in  the  home.     '*hile  many  consxaners  in  urban  areas  tend  to 
feel  that  the  ration  for  direct  household  use  is  sufficient,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  of  all  groups  they  probably  rely  most  on 
cor^ercial  baked  goods  and  eat  the  greatest  number  of  meals  in 
restaurants.    Any  reduction  in  the  domestic  ration  probably 
would  result  in  a  decline  in  home  baking  among  fural  families 
who  do  not  have  access  to  regular  supplies  of  comner&i^l  bakery 
products.     For  these  reasons,   it  is  our  policy  to  exhaust  all  , 
other  means  of  reducing  distribution  of  sugar  to  civilians, 
when  such  a  reduction  is  necessary  before  we  recommend  that  the 
direct  ration  be  cut. 

Home  Canning 

"""he  civiilian  reouirem.ent  for  hom.^  canning  purposes  for  1945 
totals  700,000  tons,  raw  value.    Distribution  of  sugar  under  the  • 
home  canning  program  in  1944  was  approximately  1  pnilTion  tons. 
However,  Triuch  of  this  sugar  was  not  used  for  home  canning  purposes. 
In  1943  generous  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  su.-rar  actually  used 
for  home  canning  would  not  be  m.ore  than  560,000  tons.  In  1944.it  - 
appears  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  hcm.e  canning  sugar 
distributed  was  actually  used  fo^  that  purpose  but  the  absolute 
maximum  probably  would  be  in  the  nei j!;hborhood  of  700,000  tons. 

The  administration  of  the  home  canning  program  is  particularly 
difficult,  •  It  is  essential  to  establish  a  program  that  will  be 
rigid  enough  to  prevent  wholesale  issuance  of  sugar  not  intended 
to  be  used  for  canning  purposes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  being 
simple  enough  so  that  it  will  not  act  as  a  deterring  influence 
on  the  efforts  to  increase  the  volume  of  canning  done  in  the 
home.     The  1943  and  1944  canning  sugar  programs  have  been 
partially  effective  in  achieving  both  of  these  inconsistent 
ob  j'^ctives , 

The  1945  requirement  for  canning  sugar  contemplates     some  sli'ght 
reduction  in  the  volme  of  home  canning  done  in  1945  as  compared 
with  1944  because  comm.ercial  preserves  now  ere  no't  rationed  and 
beceuse  the  supply  of  fruits  for  home,  carjiing  use  m.ay  not  be  as 
plentiful  as  in  1944,  If  unauthorized  distribution  can  be  held 
to  reasonable  limits,  this  ouantity  should  provide  adequ-^te 
supplies  of  home  canning  sug'^'r,  ^ 
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Institutions •  The  reouirement  for  institutions  totals  540,000 
tons,  rav/  value,  approxim?.tcly  eou9.1  to  estimated  distribution 
under  this  profrran  in  1944.     This  ouantity  is  estrnited  to  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  per-meal  r.llowances  in  effect  in  1944, 

Industrial  Users;     The  civilian  requirement  for  industrial  users 
is  based  upon  the  desire  to  (l)  maintain  maximum  production  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  neots,  and  other  items  of  import'^nce 
in  the  diet;  (2)  insure  continued  consumption  of  cereal  products 
wh  ch  are  efficient  foods  in  relative  abundance;  (3)  maintain 
civilian  consumption  of  preserves  at  the  1944  level;  and  (4) 
provide  other  users  vith  the  maximum  amount  consistent  with  these 
objectives. 

Cereal  Products*  The  civilian  requirement  for  sugnr  for  cereal 
products  totals  643,524  tons,   rav/  value.     This  requirement 
includes  sugar  for  comm.ercially  baVed  goods  ^rd  grain  mill  products 
such  as  breakfast  foods. 

The  requirement  will  provide  sufficient  supplies  of  sugar  to  allow  the 
use  of  approxim.a tcly  60  million  barrels  of  flour  ir.  the  production 
of  commercially  baked  p!roducts  for  civili-^ns        an  average  ratio 
of  10  parts  cane  and  beet  sug-^r  to  100  parts  flour,     '^'he  increased 
use  of  flour  in  comTfercially  baked  products  since  1941  in  part  has 
reflected  the  continued  decline  in  the  amount  of  baking  done  in 
the  home.     It  is  expected  th'^t  this  trend  av;ay  from,  home  baking 
will  continue  in  1945  and  sugar  "■vailable  for  use  in  commercially 
baked  goods  must  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  use  of  increased 
au-^ntities  of  flour,   if  the  current  overall  level  of  cereal  con- 
sumption by  civilians  is  to  be  maintained  in  1945, 

An  average  ratio  of  10  parts  cane  and  beet  sugar  to  every  100  parts 
flcur  is  lower  than  the  average  sugar-to-flour  use  by  commercial 
bakers  in  the  10  years  preceding  the  war.     Data  from  the  Census 
of  I'ianufac turers  indicate  th*^  t  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  use 
increased  from  10.8  percent  of  the  flour  used  in  1931  to  12.0 
percent  in  1939.     If  the  trend  present  in  the  1930' s  continued, 
it  is  estimated  that  in  1941  cane  and  beet  sup;ar  use  v/as  at  least 
12.5  percent  of  the  flour  use. 

It  is  believed  th'^t  sufficient  palatnbility  and  variety  may  be 
achieved  in  commercial  bakery  products  with  an  average  allowance 
of  10  pcrrts  cane  and  beet  sugar  to  100  parts  flour  because;  (l)  It 
is  expected  that  the  sujrar  conservation  practices  adopted  by 
bakers  since  the  advent  of  rationing  will  be  continued.  These 
m.easures  have  included  the  elimination  of  the  highest  sugar-content 
items,  changes  in  formula  to  achieve  a  greater  voltme  of  finished 
products  with  the  s^me  quantity  of  sugar,  and  a  reduction  in,  or 
elimination  of,   icings.     (2)    Mrger  qu'^ntities  of  corn  sugar  and 
sirup  have  been  available  for  use  in  commercially  baked  products 
since  the  beginning  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  rationing.  Despite 
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inGre?>sed  use  of  corn  sirup,  current  estimates  indicate  that  the 
ouantity  requested  will  reouire  approxiir.a tely  a  20  percent  reduction 
in  sugar  use  relative  to  flour  use,  as  compared  with  1941,  and 
necessitates  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  relatively  low- 
sugar-content  items,- 

Provisional  Users:  The  civilian  requirement  totals  281,178  tons, 
raw  value,  and  covers  sugar  requirements  for  the  civilian  share 
of  the  production  of:  (l)  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  and  fruits; 
(2)  meats;  (3)  bulk  sv-eetened  condensed  milk.     In  addition,  it 
includes  the  estimated  use  of  sugar  for  feeding  bees, 

^he  production  of  these  items,  because  of  their  importance  in  the 
diet  or  the  nature  of  their  prodXiction,   should  not  be  limited  by 
shortages  of  sugar.     The  requirement  is  based  upon  the  m.aintenance 
of  provisional  allotments ■ which  limit  the  per-unit  use  of  suger 
but  provide  total  rmntities  on  the  basis  of  expected  production. 
The  estimated  amounts  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pro- 
visonal  users  are  based  upon  official  estimates  of  production  in 
all  instances  where  available;  and  in  other  cases  the  estimated 
production  used  has  been  ch'scked  \"ith.  comjrodity  specialists  in 
various  agencies.     T^e-  net  civilian  reaui  rerrents  are  based  upon 
allocations  or  upon  .War -Food  Orders  reserving  portions- of  the 
production  for  noncivilian  use.  .  '  .  - 

Preserves: 


The  civilian  requirement  for  sugar  for  the  coFimercial  production  of 
preserves  totals  169,221  tons,   raw  value,   sufficient  to  provide  for 
a  production  of  approximately  530  million  pounds  of  preserves  in 
1945.    Preser-v;ers  wi-1,1  not  receive  sugar  on  a  provisional  basis  but 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.. will  fix  allotments  at  a  level 
which  will  result  in  production  of  the  desired  amount. 

The  production  of  530  million  pounds  of  preserves  for  civilian  use 
will  provide  approximately  the  same  quantity  as  was  consumed  during 
1944,    However,   stocks  of  preserves  in  the  hands,  of  packers  and 
distributors  are  at  relatively  high  levels,  and  these,  together 
with  increased  home  production  of  preserves  in  1944,   should  m.e-'^n  that 
commercial  production  equal  to  530  million  pounds  will  adeau?,tely 
supply  the  civilian  market. 

Pharmacy  Products''  The  civilian  requirement  is  placed  at  31,250  tons, 
raw  value,     '-i-'his  v;ill  perm.it  the  continuance  of  the  current  basic 
allotmient  of  125  percent  of  1941  use. 

Other ;   The  civilian  requirement  for  other  industrial  users  and  for 
special  allowances  and  unauthorized  distribution  under  the  rationing 
program  totals  1,789,362  tons,   raw  value. 

The  reouirement  for  special  allowances  tot-^ls  350.000  tons,  raw  value, 
■^his  quantity  is  needed  to  cover  distribution  of  sugar  under  the 
population  shift  provision  of  the  rationing  regulations,  petitions 
for  relief  from,  hardship,  unauthorized  distribution  and  knoi^m. 
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underestimation  of  1941  use,  upon  which  industrial  alloteents  are 
based.    Actual  data  on  1941  usage  are  not  available  but  experience 
has  shovn  that  the  estimates  used  result  in  an  underestiTTia tion  of 
the  quantity  actually  distributed.    With  longer  experience  ir 
rationing,  nethods  of  estimating  the  volume  of  sugar  that  will 
be  distributed  under  any  specific  ration  level  have  Improvod. 
Compilations  of  actual  1941  use  are  expected  shortly  from  OPA  and, 
v/hen  available,  tuidoubtedlj'-  will  allow  the  assignment  of  part 
of  this  special  allowance  to  specific  users. 

The  roouirement  also  provides  for  a  movement  of  up  to  100,000  tons 
of  sugar  from  primary  distributors  into  the  inventories  of  the 
distributive  trade.    Normally,   this  latter  group  depletes  its 
inventories  in  December  because  of  the  holiday  season.  The 
depletion  of  inventories  ivas  greater  than  noniial  in  1944,  be- 
cause of  the  distribution  problem.s  encountered  in  the  latter 
part  of  1944  and  inventories  must  be  replenished  in  early  1945, 

The  remaining  part  of  this  requirement  is  for  industrial  uses  not 
provided  for  specifically  in  the  requirements  outlined  above. 
These  uses  include  a  varictj'-  of  products  —  from  s-^lad  dressing  to 
sherbets,     These  item.s  arc  drened  less  essential  to  the  acJequacy 
of  the  civilian  diet  than  arc  cereal  products,  preserves,  and  those 
items  on  a  provisional  basis.    Above  a  certain  minimum  level, 
allo"tmonts  for  these  products  must  depend  upon  the  '^uantity  of 
sugar  available  for  civilian  use  after  the  more  essential  require- 
ments of  the  national  food  program  have  been  met. 

Problems  of  Distribution; 

Based  upon  over  two  years  of  experience  in  distributing  short 
supplies  of  sugar,  the  Viar  Food  Administration  has  developed  a 
general  polic^'-  outlining  the  rel^^tive  priorities  for  various 
civilian  uses  of  sugar,  which  are  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  nationdl  food  profrram.     To  implement  the  program  of  the 
Ylar  Food  Administration  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  annual  distri- 
bution of  at  least  5,500,000  tons  of  sugar.     If  the  supply  available 
for  civilian  distribution  is  below  this  am.ount,  meeting  fully  the 
needs  of  users  with  the  highest  prioritjy'-  v;ould  leave  less  essential 
users  with  a  supply  so  small  that  undue  hardship  would  result. 

The  policy  of  the  "iar  Food  Administration  is  as  follov;s: 

1.  ^0  maintain  the  level  of  the  home  ration  at  an  annual 
rate  of  24  pounds  per  person,  since  tl-.is  allotmcht 

is  substantially  restrictive  for  certain  classes  of 
fami  1  ies, 

2,  To  provide  adequ'^te  supplies  of  sugar  for  home  canning 
purposes. 


3.  To  prcver.t-shortngos  of  sugar  from  limiting  the"  '  ' 
production  of  m.e'its,  canned  fruit  and  veget?.bles, 
and  other  commodities  of  irr.port^rce  in  the  diet, 

4.  To  prevent  shortages  of  sug:ar  from  liniting  the 

•  ■  consumption  of  cereal  products /  ■'which  ""are  efficient 
-  ■    foods  available  in"'Pela tive  ahurid^nce  and  are  the 
items  most  comr: only  used  by  all  .  segments  of  the 
population, 

5.  '^o  provide  for  other  users  the  m^aximum  amount  con-  ' 
sistent  with  the  objectives  as  outlined  above. 

Du.ring  the  first  quarter  of  1945  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  suDply 
the  record  low  level  of  stocks,  and  the  backlog  of  ration  evidenc 
in  the  hands  of  civj.lian  users  necessitated  a  reduction  from  1944 
levels  in  ration  allotments,     ''^or  at  least  one  period,  the  five**- 
pound  ration  stamp  for  direct  household  use,   to  be  valid"' ted  on 
February  1,  Vvdll  be  good  for  3  rather  tham        months.  Allot- 
ments for  institutions  vrore  reduced  by  at  least  10  percent,  and 
the  basic  allotment  for  industrial  users  was  reduced  from  80  to 
70  percent  of  1941  use.    Fowevcr,  cereal  products  and  pharmacy, 
products  rem.ained  at  their  1944  rate  of  80  and  125  percent  of 
1941,  respectively. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  sugar  in  a  wide 'variety  of  food 
products,   it  is  essential  that  enough  flexibi]  itjr  be  maintained 
in  the  rationing  program  so  that  sxipplies  of  sugar  may  be 
tem.porarily  directed  into  chaii.nels  which  v^ill  help  to  alleviate 
emergency  situations  in  otrer  segments  of  the  national  food 
program.     '^he  cost  of  this  flexibility  in  sor.e  in-stances  is 
somewhat  less  controlled  over  the  actual  quantity  of  sugar 
flowing  out  under  the  rationing  program.     However,  the  over-all 
effect  of  a  rationing  pro grc\m._ which  can  implerient  rather  than 
im.pede  the  accomplishment  of  the  national  food  program  far 
out^-veighs     the  cost  involved'.'  ;"  ~" 

7'  Other  Sugars  and  Sirups 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years;    -^nnual  cons\imption.  of  sugars  and 
sirups,  other  than  cane  and  beet  sugar,  was  rel'^tively  stable  in 
the.  pre-war  period  at  approximately  16  pounds  per  capita,  as  is 
shoYm  in  table  35,     Consum.ption  inc refused  slightly  in  1941,  and 
since  1942  it  has  been  considerably  above  the  pre-war  average, 
I'.ost  of  the  increase  has  been  in  corn  sugar  and  corn  sirup, 
especially  sirup.     Since  supplies  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  have 
been  below  the  runntities  industrial  .users-  could-  consume,  they 
have  used  increased  quantities  of  corn  sweeteners  and  could 
have  used  larger  ru^^ntities  if  they 'had  been  available. 
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Table  35. —SUGARS  and  SIRITS:     Civilian  Per  Capita  Annual 
Consumption  for  Specified  Periods. 


Item 


Apparent  civilian  consunpticn  a/ 


1932  : 

1935-39 

:  1941  : 

1942  : 

1943  . 

1944 

1  : 

2 

:       3  : 

4  : 

5  : 

6 

-    Founds  per 

capita 

5.38 

3.15 

3.77 

4.69 

4.47 

4.25 

5.22 

6.93 

7.84 

13.15 

11.57 

11.21 

1.23 

1.36 

1.78 

1.37 

1.62 

1.58 

3.82 

5.22 

3.59 

4.37 

5.22 

5.47 

15.65 

16.66 

16.98 

23.58 

22.88 

22.51 

Corn  sugar  b/ 
Corn  sirup  b/ 
Forey 
Other  c/ 

Total 


a/    Vvith  the  exception  of  corn  sirup,  no  adjustments  made  for  use 

of  these  products  by  noncivilians .  Quantities  involved  believed 
to  be  small. 

b/    Estimated  food  use.     Estimates  are  tentative  and  subject  to 
revision.     Adjustments  made  for  estimated  use  of  sirup  in 
products  used  by  none ivi 1 ians , 

c/    Includes  maple  sugar,  maple  sirup,   sugar  cane  sirup,  sorgo 
sirup,  cane  refiners  sirup,  and  edible  molasses. 


Table  36, — SUGARS  and  SIRl'i-S;  Civilian  Aggregate  A'-rual  Consumption 
for  Specified  Periods, 


Item 


Apparent  civilian  consumption  a/ 


193J 


1935-39 


1941 


1942 


1943 


Corn  sugar  h/ 
Corn  sirup  b/ 
Honey 
Other  c/ 

•  i'otal 


lillion  pounds  - 


675.0  409,0  500.0 

655.0  900.0  1,040.0 

154.0  176.0  236.0 

480.0  677.0  476.0 


620.0      580.0  550.0 
1,740.0  1,500.01,450.0 
181.0      210.0  204.0 
578.0      676.0    7  08.0 


1,964.0     2,162.0     2,252.0      5,119.0  2,966.0  2,912.0 


a/    ''.''Jith  the  exception  of  corn  sirup  no  ad justnients  mode  for  use  of 
these  products  by  noncivil ians .     Quantities  involved  are  believed 
to  be  small. 

h/    Estimated  food  use.     Estimates  are  tentative  and  subject  to  re- 
vision.   Adjustments  made  for  estimated  use  of  sirup  in  products 
used  by  non-civilians, 

c/    Includes  maple  sugar,  maple  sirup,  sugar  c-^.ne  sirup,  soreo  sirup, 
cane  refiners  sirup,  and  edible  molasses. 
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Der.ar.d  for  molasses  and  honey  for  use  in  manufactured  food  products 
also  showed  sharp  increases  after  the  establishment  of  rationing 
controls  on  cane  and  beet  sugar.         maintain  reasonable  supplies 
of 'these  tvjo  items  Tor  household  use,  their  use  in  manufactured 
food  products  is  controlled  by  Yifar  Food  Order.3. 

Demand  and  Requirement  for  194-5}.  ''"  1 1  is  estimated  ■  that  the  demand 
for  sugar  and  sirups,  other"  thsn  cane  and  beet  sugar,  v/ill  be  v 
somewhat  lower  in  1945  than  in  1944.     Demand,  however,  will  be. 
higher  than  supplies  available  in  1943  and  1944  and  in  the  aggregate 
will  be  close  to  the  level  of  consumption  in  1942.     This  will  be 
particularly  true  of  corn  sugar  and  corn  sirup.     In  th©  summer 
of  both  1943  and  1944  short  supplies  of  corn  limited  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  sweeteners  and,  despite  every  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  industry  to  equitably  allocate  the  available  sur>ply, 
many  food  manufacturers  faced  production  stoppages  because  of 
their  inability  to  purchase  corn  sugar  or  sirup. 

It  is  expected  that  in  1945  the  dem,and  for  honey  will  be  .some- 
vrhat  below  the  level  of  supplies  available  in  1944.  ■  ^Hth  the 
increase  in  su.^:plies  of  preserves  available  for  civilian  .distribu- 
tion there  has  been  soic.e  tendency  for  sales  of  honey  for  house- 
hold use  to  slow  dovvTL.     Spjes  of  imported  honey  have  been  slovired 
dov/n;  this  honey  has  less  gereral  acceptance  in  the  domestic 
market  since  it  is  darker  in  color  and  sharper  in  taste  than  dom- 
estic honey. 

Table  37 . --SUGARS^  and  SIRUPS;     Civilian  Demand,  and  Recuirement,  . 
• •  1945 


Item- 

■     :  "  Per  capita- 

:  ■  "  •  Ag.'^regate 

Demand"    :  Re 

quire- 
ment 

;  Dem'^nd  ■: 

Re qui re - 

■'ment 

:  •      1  : 

2. 

:        3  : 

■  4 

-  -  -  Pounds 

-  -  r  ii .  lbs      -  -  - 

Corn  sugar 

4.8 

4.5  ' 

■  620.0  ■ 

583.0 

Corn  sirup 

13.4 

12.3 

1,740.0 

1,600.0 

Honey 

1.5 

1.5 

190.0 

190.0 

Other  a/ 

5.2 

5.2 

670.0 

670.0 

-^otal  b/ 

."24.9 

23.5 

3,220.0 

3,043.0 

aT    Includes  maple  sugar  and  sirup,   sugar  cane  si  rup,   sorgo  sirup", 
cane  refiners  sirup,  and  edible  molasses. 


b/    Totals  adjusted  to  addition  of  individual  item.s 
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The  civilian  requirement  for  sugars  and  sirups,  other  than  cane 
and  beet  sugar,  totals  3,043,000  pounds.     The  distribution  of 
these  requirenents  among  individual  items  or  groups  of  items 
is  shovm  in  table  37.     The  requirement  for  corn  svreeteners  is 
placed  at  levels  v/hich  vill  provide  a  slightly  larger  supply 
of  corn  sugar  than  in  1943  and  about  100  million  pounds  more 
of  sirup.     -'•hose  quantities  should  provide  for  a  reasonably 
equitable  distribution  of  the  supply,  especially  since  the 
level  of  unrestricted  dem.and  in  1945  is  expected  to  be  some- 
whpt  less  than  it  v.^as  in  1944,     ^'he  requirement  for  other  items 
is  placed  at  a  level  slightly  under  quantijfiee  recer\ted-  in  194'4 
T^is  requirement  should  provide  fully  adequate  ou'-ntitios  of 
these  items. 

Problems  of  Distribution;  ^ince  supplies  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
in  1945  will  not  be  sufficient  to  m.eet  all  demands,  especially 
the  dem.and  for  use  in  the  m,anufacture  of  sugar-containing 
products,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  surplus  in  the 
supplies  of  ot>]er  sugars  and  sirups,  v:ith  the  possible  exception 
of  honey.     Even  in  honey  adjuslanent  in  the  supply  probably  v.dll 
be  readily  made  since  a  reduction  in  i'^ports  probably  v/ould 
occur  under  such  conditions. 

The  m.ost  important  problerr  encountered  in  attempting  to  distribute 
a  short  supr)ly  of  these  sugars  and  sirups  is  to  provide  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  reduced  supply  for  direct  household  use.     At  a 
time  when  cane  and  beet  sugar  supplie-s  are  relatively  short  and 
the  dem.and  for  manufacturod  sugar-containing  products  is  heavy, 
food  manufacturers  could  easily  absorb  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  available  supply.     Rationing  of  m.ost  of  these  products, 
however,  vrould  be  rather  difficult.    1-any  of  these  items  are 
produced  by  a  large  number  of  small  processors.'    There  is 
extensive  home  production  of  sorghum  and  sirups",  in  the  South, 
and  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup  in  the  Northeast.   'However,   it  is 
possible  under  War  Food  Orders  to  control  the  use  of  these  item.s 
in  manufactured  food  products  to  ihsure  a  reasonable  share  of  a 
short  supply  for  household  use. 
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FRUITS 

(Prepared  by  Oscar  R.  LeBeau  and  ¥/.'  R.  YJhitacre) 
Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Fruits  contribute  variety  and  palatability  to  the  diet.  -They 
are  of  greatest  benefit  when  consumed  fresh,  since  normally 
a  proportion  of  the  valuable  nutrients  is  lost  or  destroyed 
in  processing.     Fruits  contain  substantial  quantities  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  and  since  some,  such  as  citrus j  make 
outstanding  contributions,  they  may  aid  in  bringing  a  diet 
that  is  otherv^dse  deficient  up  to  levels  that  are  adequate. 

CarJied  fruits  afford  an  important  means  of  supplementing  the 
scant  supply  of  fresh  fruits  during  off  seasons.    They  are 
also  an  important  source'  of  fruit  for  such  institutional  users 
as  bakeries,  hotels,  and  restaruants  where  their  use  saves 
labor  and  contrioutes  to  more  economical  utilization  of  the 
fruit  supply. 

Frozen  fruits  are  an.  important  source  of  ingredients  fo-r  such 
industrial  users  as  preservers,  pie  bakers,  and  ice  cream     .  ■■■ 
manufacturers.    Direct  home  use  of  frozen  fruits  accounts  for  ■ 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  consumption. 

Dried  fruits  provide  a  generally  economical  source  of  fruit 
for  bakeries  and  table  use.    Dried  prunes,  raisins,  figs,  and 
dates  are  regarded  as  good  sources  of  iron.    Dried  apricots 
are  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  A, 

Citrus  fmits;    Fresh  citrus  fruit  is  available  to  some  extent 
the  year  round.    More  than  three-fourths  of  the  crop  is  nor- 
mally consumed  in  fresh  fonn.     The  bulk  of  that  which  is  proc- 
essed   is  consumed  as  canned  juice.     Smaller  quantities  are 
utilized  for  concentrate,  canned  segments,  marmalade,  and 
citric  acid. 

Nutritionally,  citrus  fruits  are  important  principally  as  a 
source  of  ascorbic  acid.     This  contribution  is  of  outstanding 
importance  because  the  ascorbic  acid  in  citriis  fruits  is  less 
susceptible  to  destruction  in  processing  than  is  the  case  vrlth 
the  other  major  sources  of  this  vitamin.    About  one-fourth  of 
the  ascorbic  acid  in  the  19i4-li  food  supply  came  from  citrus 
sources.    Except  in  areas  of  production,  consumption  of  fresh 
citrus  fruits  is  largest  among  urban  people  and  among  the 
higher  income  classes. 
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Apples :    Apples  comprise  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  fresh 
fruit  supply  in  normal  years.     They  have  long  been  a  staple 
item  in  the  American  diet.    Fresh  apples  are  particularly 
popular  as  a  year-round  fruit  because  of  their  flavor  and  the 
wide  I'ariety  of  ways  in  vrhich  they  may  be  utilized.  Before 
the  war,  more  than  four- fifths  of  the  nation's  apple  crop  ;7as 
regularly  distributed  to  consumers  in  fresh  form,  and  the 
remainder  processed.     The  most  important  of  these  processed 
products,  in  terms  of  volume,  have  been  apple  vinen;ar,  apple 
butter,  apple  cider,  canned  apples,  and  canned  applesauce.- 

Other  fruits ;    In  addition  to  citrus  fruit  and  apples, 
Americans  have  come  to  rely  on  a  large  number  of  other  fruits 
for  variety  and  succulence  in  their  daily  diet.    Most  import- 
ant of  these,  from  the  standpoint  of  volume,  are  peaches, 
bananas,  grapes,  pears,  cherries,  plums,,  prunes,,  pineapples, 
and  strav^berries .    V/hen  considered  as  a  group,  the  noncitrus 
fruits  contain  only  fair  amounts  of  vitamins  and  minerals*. 
However,  certain  members  are  particularly  valuable.    For  ex- 
ample, fresh  peaches  and  apricots  are  fairly  good  sources  of 
vitamin  A,*  and  fresh  pineapples  and  strawberries  are  rich 
sources  of  ascorbic  acid.    All  supply  variety  and  palatability 
to  the  diet. 

Melons:    Cantaloups  and  v/atermelons  are  a  favorite  food  for 
many,.    Cantaloups  are  a  reasonable  good  source  of  ascorbic 
acid  and  yellovr  flesh  varieties  are  fairly  good  sources  of 
vitamin  A, 
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, '    /FRESfi  FRUITS  AND  1/IELONS  , 

Constunptibri  Iti "-Recent  Years  , 

:Viniiie'the  ~'productioH''ofVfruit  hasr  increased  Substantially  in 
the  past  decade,  the- per  capita  annual  consumption  of  fresh 
fruit  has  remained  at  a  fairly  uniform  level.    This  is  chiefly 
because  larger  quantities  of  finiit  have  been  utilized  for 
processing. 

Rapid  expansion  of  the  fresh  fruit  supply  has  not  been  feasible 
because  of  the  time  required  for  orchards  to  reach  bearing  age. 
Thus ,  the ^  impa-ct  of  heavj  military  and  export  requirements  on 
the  civilian  supplies  has  been  felt  more  keenly  in. the  case  of 
fruits  than  vegetables. 

Maintenance  of  the  over-all  consuraption  of  fresh  .  fruits  by 
civilians  has  been  possible  chiefly  because  of  the  increased 
number -of  citrus  fruit  trees  that  have  come  into  bearing  in 
recent  years.     In  the -case  of  apples,  bananas,  and  straw- 
berries, the  supply  for  civilian  consumption  has  decrea-sed 
substantially  (taoles  3B  and  39). • 

.Total  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  grapefruit,  oranges,  and 
lem.ons  has  nearly  doubled  since  1932,  reaching  a  record  level 
.of  about  68  pourtds  per  capita  from  the  19li3-Uii  crop.  Civilian 
supplies  of  fresh  citrus  for  19Ui4-li5  are  currently'-  estimated 
at  62  pounds  per  capita,  consisting  of  about  11  pounds  of  fresh 

.grapefruit,  U6  of  oranges,  and  about  5  pounds  of  lemons  and 

.  limes .  ■ 

Per  capita  annual  consumption  of .fresh  apples  has  reflected  a 
dovmvrard  trend  for  the  past  decade  or  miCre.     Consumption  of 
commerciallj^  produced  fresh  apples  averaged  about  3-0  pounds 
per  capita  during  the  pre-war  period  193^-39'    Except  for  19iil, 
when  consumption  totaled  31  pounds,  civilian  disappearance  in 
recent,  years  ranged -between  25  and  2?  pounds,  due  principa.lly- 
to  high  noncivilian  -requirements .  and  the  increased  demand  for 
processed  apple  products. 

The  apparent  per  capita,  annual  consumption  of  fresh  fruits 
other  than  citrus  and  apples  averaged  ab'out  57  pounds  during 
the  period  1935-39  and  increased  slightly  in  19iil.    Since  then 
the"  increased  food  requirements  for  military  and  export  pur- 
poses have  decreased  the  supplies  available  to  civilians.  Per 
capita  consumption  in  191^3  amiournted  to  only  about  35  pounds, 
while  better  growing  conditions  in  19.4U  resulted  in  a  Civilian 
supply  of'  aoout  53  pounds  per  capita. 
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Table  38~FRESH  FRUITS  AMD  moiIS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  Annual 
Consumption  for  Specified  Periods  a/ 


:                     Apparent  civilian  consumption 

Item  : 

1935-39 

:    i9ui  : 

19  u2 

:    19u3  : 

TO            U  / 

19  uu  b/ 

1  : 

2 

:  3 

h 

:      5  : 

6 

Pounds  per 

capita 

c/  -  -  - 

Citrus 

Oranges  and 

tangerines 

25.9 

3h.O 

Iil.O 

Ij2,2 

U9,6 

Grapefruit . 

■  7. a 

10  .  0 

11.  O 

12.3 

12  .9 

10»o 

Lemons 

3.2 

h.O 

U.l 

5.1 

(-'  T 
5.1 

5.1 

Limes 

d/ 

J  / 
W 

,1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Total 

36.5 

Uo.8 

57.0 

59.8 

67 .7 

 Zo~l  

62. U 

Apples  (commercial) 

30.2 

30.9 

26.7 

23.2 

23.9 

Other  fruit 

Apricots 

1, 

1 

'U 

•  i) 

.  0 

AVOCdQUo 

-3 

1, 

p 

Bananas 

1  Q  7 

T  Q  9 

Q  0 
7.7 

7 

XX  •  0 

Cherries 

1.3 

Q 
.  0 

Q 

.9 

Q 

.9 

.0 

1.3 

Cranberries 

), 

.3 

.a 

.3 

T 
.± 

Figs 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Grapes 

7.8 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

5.6 

8.1 

Peaches 

9.3 

13.6 

18.2 

lh.3 

8.0 

18.3 

Pears 

5.3 

6.5 

6.5 

6.7 

5.5 

7.9 

Pineapples 

Q 

.0 

Q 

.0 

.8 

.3 

z: 
,0 

Plums  &  prunes 

1.0 

1,0 

"I  1 

1.  ( 

1 .  0 

"1  A 
1.0 

9  t 

<^  .3 

Strawberries 

3. a 

^  .  O 

2.7 

2.7 

1.3 

.9 

Other  berries 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

Total 

^1.3 

56.9 

5B.2 

lii.8 

3I1.9 

53.2 

Grand  Total  e/ 

87.8 

135.9 

1146.1 

131.3 

127.8 

Ihl.S 

Melons 

Cantaloups,  etc. 

6.9 

6.2 

5.8 

I4.5 

a. 2 

5.6 

liYatermelons 

11.5 

12.il 

11.9 

10.1 

8.8 

11.9 

Total 

iB.li 

l8.6 

17.7 

II4.6 

13.0 

17.5' 

17    Data  for  apples,  pears,  bananas,  and  pineapples  are  on  a  calendar 


~         year  basis,  those  for  other  fruits  are  for  the  crop  year  be- 
ginning in  the  year  shovm. 

b/  Preliminary, 

c/  Farm  vfeight  basis, 

d/  iiot  available. 

e/  Excludes  some  minor  fruits  not  enumerated  above, 

f/  Does  not  include  apples. 
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Taole  39~FKLSH  FRUITS  AMD  I^IbLONS:    Civilian  Aggregate  Annual 

GoriSur:vpticn- for  Specified  periods  a/ 


Apparent  civilian  consumption 


■  Item 

:    1932  :• 

1935-39  :  19U1 

:  19U2 

»  19^3 

:  19aa  b/ 

c      1   '  : 

2- 

:  3 

:  5 

:  6 

.Million  .pouPids  c/ 

Citrus 

 ••■ '  



Crar:ges  and 

tan^^erines 

3V2^5ii 

h,iil3 

5,U30 

.  5,a7i 

6,ao8 

5,997 

Grapefruit  ■  >■ 

927  ■ 

1,396 

1,552 

■  .1,595 

1,66a 

i,aoa 

Lemons-  '  - 

■  '  397 

■  52ii 

.^hh- 

.  ..658 

66a 

6a9 

Limes 

d/ 

15 

19 

la 

20 

Total 

.6,333 

.  7,51^1 

■7,7^3,  • 

,  8,750 

8,070 

Apples  .■(-c.omraercialD 

\3,915 

It,  100 

- .3,528 

- 

3,261 

3,351 

-  ■     -   '  ■  - 
Other  fruits  '-• 

Apricots   !  , 

.6ii 

■  56 

68 

67 

106 

Avopados  :  . 

17 

26 

■':  51 

■  37 

lj9 

31 

i:^anana3           . ' 

23li7o 

'  2,966 

2  553 

1  3i5 

1,227 

1,503 

Cherries-. 

■  -  .161 

■  ■105 

122 

126 

107 

i6a 

Cranberries 

55 

39 

U6 

•  -39 

-33 

10 

Figs  -  :             :  .  ■ 

.    .  Q 

i3 

ll;' 

12 

■  10- 

16 

Grapes  . :    ■  •.      .'  ' 

.  '■  975 

812 

823 

.   .  •8-15 

727 

i,oa6 

Peaches. 

.  - 1,166 

1,767 

2,ai3 

l,-8o8 

•1,.032 

2,370 

Pears  .-  ■  ■ .-  ■  . .  "  ■ 

■  '660^ 

838 

862 

-  886 

.,  71a 

•  .  1,026 

Pineapples 

108 

103 

■   ■  lOU 

50 

65 

80 

Plums  &  prunes 

221 

209 

225 

.235. 

205 

291 

t  rawb  ernes 

^  •li21- 

332 

357 

358 

192 

110 

Other.;  perries 

■   120  '• 

110 

98- 

.92 

80 

■  132 

Total               ;  ■■- 

•^6,1,1,6; 

7,3Bh 

7,72a 

5,921, 

a,  508 

6,885 

Grand  Total  e/  • 

■ll,02lf  ■f/l7,632 

19,365. 

17,192' 

16,519 

18,306 

Melons 

Cantaloups,  etc. 

861  • 

■  Boil 

■  769 

596 

5a3 

719 

Watermelons 

1,1^12 

l,60ii 

1,578 

1,338 

i,iai 

1,538 

Total-           •  • 

■2,306'- 

2,U08 

2,31^7 

1,93a  ■ 

■1,68a 

 2,257 

a7    Data.,  for  .apples  j  pears-,  bananas,  and  pineapples  are  on  a  calendar 
year  -bas-is.,.' those  for  'fether  ' fruits  are  for  the  crop  year  be- 
ginning in  the  year  shown ^  ■    :      ' '  . 

b/    Preliminary,  :      -    r  ■    '         -  "  .     .  ■ 

c/    Farm  weight  jasis;.--  •       ■     '  '  .   '     -  ■  . 

d/    Not  availaole.-^  '    '        ■  ■  .  .     '  ... 

e/    Excludes  some  minor  fruits  not  enumerated  above, 

f/    Does  net  inclu.d.e  apoles .' 
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The  apparent  average  per  capita  consumption  of  cantaloups  and 
v;aterrneions  fror:  ccmnercial  production  during  the  period  1935- 
39  was  about  6  and  12  pounds,  respectively.    Consumption  has 
continued  at  approxiriately  tnis  level  except  during  19ii2  and 
19ii3  vrhen  civilian  supplies  decreased  because  production  was 
not  encouraged  oy  the  V/ar  Food  ixdr.inis-tration. 

Densnd  and  Requirement  for  19hS 

It  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  fresh  fruit  vri.ll  continue 
to  be  good  throughout  19i;5  but  there  may  be  bottlenecks  in 
distribution  due  to  inadequacy  of  containers,  refrigeration, 
transportation,  and  other  marketing  facilities. 

The  demand  for  fresh  fruits  is  particularlj''  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  national  income  level.    Assuming  that  employ- 
m.ent  and  vrages  in  19hS  vri.ll  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  re- 
cord level  of  19hh,  it  is  exoected  that  the  per  capita  annual 
dem.and  for  fresh  frait  "ill  total  about  l6l  pounds  per  capita 
as  com.pared  to  an  estimated  civilian  supply  of  about  ihl  pounds 
in  19hl '     The  demand  for  fresh  citrus  fruDt,  apples,  and  other 
fruit  is  estimated  at  about  63,  33,  snd  65  pounds,  respectively. 

The  over-all  cii^lian  requirement  for  fresh  fruit  from  the  19li5 
crop  has  Oeen  placed  at  about  liiO  pounds  per  capita  or  a  trifle 
less  than  the  estimated  civilian  supply  of  19hh.     This  amounts 
to  an  aggregate  civilian  requirem.ent  of  lb,  159  million  pounds 
of  all  fresii  fruits  (table  hO) . 

Tht;  requirement  for  fresh  fruit  is  approximately  13  percent 
less  than  the  estimated  civilian  demand,  since  it  is  oDviously 
not  feasible  to  expand  total  production  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  full  deraands  of  all  claimants.     The  civilian  requirement 
'has  oeen  placed  at  a  conservative  level  to  permit  a  ready 
market  for  any  additional  supplies  that  might  becomie  avail- 
able to  civilians  should  the  need  for  fresh  fruits  for  domestic . 
military  camps  be  substantially  reduced. 

Fresh  citrus  fr\iit;     Because  of  their  vitamin  content  and  gen- 
eral popularity,  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  among  the  most 
important  fruit  item.s  in  the  American  diet.     The  civilian  re- 
quirement for  all  fresh  citrus  fruits  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1,  19hS ,  is  given  at  59  pounds  per  capita, 
or  an  aggregate  of  8,2Q£  million  pounds,  distributed  as  in- 
dicated in  table  h.G.     This  compares  vri. th  an  estimated  civil- 
ian supply  of  b,750  million  and  8,070  million  pounds  during 
19l43-iili  and  19l4i'-Ii5,  respectively.    It  represents  a  con- 
servative estima.te  of  the  quantity  that  can  be  marketed 
readily  under  prevailirg  income  conditions. 
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Tabic  ho  —FRESH  FRUITS  AH D  L-ELONS: 
.  for  1945.  • 


Civilian  DGmand.  and  Requirement 


rtaih 


Per .Capita 


Aggregate 


SstimatGd 

civilian 

demand 


Annual, 
requirement . 


Estimated 
civi lian 
demand 


Annual 
requirement 


1  : 

2-  ■ 

:          3  : 

4 

< 

Pound a 

iHi'llion 

■pounds  a/ 

Citrus 

Oranges  &  Tangerines 

45.0 

43.0 

5,849.5  ■ 

. 5,589.5 

Grapefruit 

•  13.0 

11.4 

1,689.8 

1,481.9 

Lemons 

.  5.0 

4.4 

,649.9 

:  571.9 

Limes 

.1 

.1 

13.0 

13.0 

Total 

63.1 

58.9 

8,202.2 

7,656.3 

Apples  (Commercial) 

33.0 

30.5 

4,289.6 

.  3,964.6 

Other  Fruit 
Apri  cots 
Avo  cado  s 
Bananas 
Cherries 
Cranberries 
Figs 
Grapes 
Peaches 
Pears 

Pineapples  • 
Plums,  prunes 
-  Strav'berries 
Other  berries 
I'otal 

Grand  Total 

Melons 

Cantaloups, .etc. 
Viatermelons  . 
Total 


.  .7 
.5 
23.0 

1.5 
.5 
.1 

7.0 
18.0 

7*0 
.8 

1.8 

3.0 

1.0 


b/ 
b  / 

b/ 


•91.0 
65.0 
2,989.7 
195.0 
65.0 
13.0 
909.9 
2,339.8, 
909.9 
104.0 
234.0 
390.0 
130.0 


.,  64  »  9 

50.3 

8,436.3 

6,538.4 

' 161.0 

139.7 

20,928.1 

'  ,  18,159.3 

7.0 
13.0 

 ^ 

909.9 
1,689.8 

 -if 

20. .0 

2,599.  7, 

a/    Farm  weight  basis., 

"''Jill  accept  residual  supply  provided  requirement  for  group  is 
satisfied. 
c/    ■'Yill  'accept  residual  supply. 
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Fresh  apples;    In  view  of  the  importance  of  fresh  apples  in 
the  dietary  pattern  of  civilians,  the  civilian  requirement 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  Jul}'-  1,  19hS,  is  placed  at 
about -30  pounds  per  capita  as  compared  with  an  estimated 
demand  of  33  pounds  for  the  calendar  year  19ii5,  and  an  esti- 
mated civilian  consumption  of  about  26  pounds  during  tne 
calendar  year  19hh'  and  an  estimated  civilian  supply  of  about 
27  pounds  per  capita  during  the  marketing  year  19iili-h5. 
This  amounts  to  an  aggregate'  19lS-h6  requirement  of  about 
3,965  million  pounds,  or  auout  83  million  bushels,  (tlble  hO) , 

Other  fresh  fruit;    The  19h$  per  capita  annual  requirement 
for' fresh  f rui  r,s  other  than  citrus  and  apples  is  indicated 
at  about  50  pounds,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  estimated 
f res-market  dernanc  of  65  pounds.     Tnis  amounts  to  an  aggre- 
gate requirement  for  the  I9I45  crop  year  of  aDout  6,538  mil- 
lion pcimds  for  this  group  which  is  i-lightly  lownr  than 
the  6,665  million  pounds  estimated  consiimed  by  civilians  from 
the  19lili  crop.    No  specific  requirements  are  submitted  for 
the  indi'-'idual  commodities  in  this  group.    However,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  total  minimum  requirements  for  this  group  will 
be  supplied  from  the  respective  commodities  in  aporoximately 
the  'same  proportion  as  that  indicated  by  the  estimates  of 
demand. 

Melons;    The  19i'5  civilis.n  demand  for  cantaloups  and  water- 
melons— always  popular  items — is  estimated  at  7  and  13  pounds, 
respectively.    However,  considering  the  high  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  relatively  low  importance  from  the  nutritional 
standpoint,  no  specific  civilian  reqiiiirements  for  cantaloups 
and  \vatermelons  are  being  submitted. 

Problems  of  Distribution 

Abundant"  supplies  aff  ord  the  best  assurance  that  fresh  fruit 
can  be  made  available  in  all  areas  at  reasonable  prices. 
However, •  m.ost  fruits  are  highly  perishable,  and  surplus  sup- 
plies can  quickly  lead  to  unwarranted  waste  and  to  unfavorable 
returns  for  producers  and  distributors.    Moreover,  to  avoid 
heav^'"  losses,  ample  marketing  facilities  such  as  containers, 
refrigeration,  and  transportation  must  be  available  to  handle 
all  production  promptly. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  supplies  are  too  far  short  of  demand, 
prices  to  consumers  become  excessive,  and  low  income  families 
cannot  afford  the  fresh  fruits  they  should  have.  Moreover, 
inadequate  supplies  are  likely  to  result  in  grading  standards 
being  lovrered  or  ignored  and  in  price  ceilings  being  violated. 

Ci.trus  fruits;    Moderate  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in 
marketing  the  19l-il4-lt5  crop  of  oranges,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  record  volume  of  citm.s  fruit  will  be  utilized  in  the 
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production  of  canned  juices  which  have  been  enjoying  a  greatly- 
expanded  raarketji,..jli^!iile  -it-  is-  too  'early  to  know  what  the  19hS- 
h6  production  of  citrus  fruits  yrill  be,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  yri.th  normal  weather  .conditions  and  with  many  young 
groves  reaching  bearing  age,  a  prroductlbri  equalling  the  record 
and  near-record  lex'el  of  the  past  2  years  can  be  expected. 
Any  substantial'  Increase  over  this,. amount  ,  might  result  in 
surpluses  unless' demand  also  increases ^lilth  more  citrus 
frait  ■t:feeS  coming  into  bearing  annually,  %he  citrus  fruit 

■  Industry' is  likely  to,  encounter  inLcre.asing  distribution  prob- 
letis  vrhen  the 'current  heav^/  demand,  for  military  and  export 
pucrf  o'ses  is  reduced.    It  is  important  to -recognize  this 
potential -problem  and  to  plan  ways  and  means  of  coping  with 

.  surplu.ses  in  the  event  tnat  they  occur-.  . -. 

■  -;Fr e^h  ■  a.pbles- ;     Several  new  developments^  haY.e„af f  ected  the 
general  marketing  outlook  for  apples  during , recent  years : 
the .  increased  ■  competition  'from  fresh  citrus  fruit',-  the  larger 
proportion  'Of -the'  apple  crop  'that  is  used  for  processing,  and 
the  near  disappearance  of  the  export  .market..    These  factors 
.are  .expected  to  continue  to  influence  -the- market  outlook  for 

,19hS~l6..    However,"  no  serious  surplus  of  -fresh  apples,  is 
anticipated  as  long  as  noncivilian  requirements  for .fresh 
apples  and  processed  apple  products  continue -at  the  current 

: high,  level.   -'Should  the  production  ..in  the  East  and  "./est 
differ  greatly  from' normal,  Federal  assistance  in  the  form 
of  subsidy  pajonents  miay  be  desirable  in  some  instances  to 
obtain  satisfactory  regional  distri.bu-ti.on-  of  a  short  supply. 

Other,  fresh  fruits ;    As  long  as  .demand  remains  at  the  present 
.high  leve"! j  ■  it  is  probable' that  the  domestic  market  will 
•absorb  at  favorable  prices  almost  any  .volume  ..that  can  be 
produced  ffom  the  present  orchards.-  .This  does  not  preclude 
trou-:)lesome '  temporary  local  distribution  problems,  due  to 
.labor  shortage,,  transportation  difficulties,  and  other  causes. 
The  generall.y  satisfactory  disposition  that  vras  made  of  the 
record  peach  and  "cherry  crops  in  19hh  is  evidence  that  'the 
over-all  demand  for  fruit  is  exceptionally  good.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  substitution  among  different 
fruits  so  that  a  short  supply  of  one  item  may  result  in  a 
higher  demand  for  other  items.    In  the  case  of  bananas  and 
pineapples,  the  supply  is  highly  dependent  on  the  ocean 
shipping  situ'afion.        _  •, ' 

Melons':  '  Cantaloups  and  v/atermelons  have  been;, en  joying  an 

unusually  favorable  market  during  the  past  three  seasons. 

Vfiiile  these  items  are  not  regarded  as  relatively  efficient 
,- foods  in  terms  of  the -land,  labor' and' transportation  required 
.to  furnish- a  given  quantity  of 'nutrients,  growers  can  be  ex- 

.peoted  to  continue  to  produce  substantial  quantities  as  long 
...as -returns  continue  favorable.    .Lauor  , and  transportation  are 

among  the  principal 'distribution  problems  confronting  melon 

-producers  and  distributors. 
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Ck^TW  FRUITS  AITD  FR^^IT  JT'ICES 


Consumpticn  in  Pecent  Years  ■ 

The  anraial  consumption  of  canned  fruits  and  fruit  juices  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  about  21  pounds  per  capita  during 
1935-39  to  a  peak  of  about  26  pounds  per  capita  in  19hl-U2, 
Since  then,  the  heavy  requirements  for  military  and  export 
purposes  and  the  need  for  restricting  the  use  of  tin  have 
diminished  the  quantities  available  to  civilians  to  a  point 
vrhere  in  191^1^-115  only  about  l5  pounds  of  canned  fruit  and 
fruit  juices  have  been  allocated  per  capita  (table  iil) .  In 
tems  of  aggregates,  civilians  consumed  a  total  of  about  79 
million  cases  (basis  2[;/2§'s)  of  canned  fruit  in  the  peak 
3^ear  19[:1-1;2,  compared  vrith  an  allocation  of  about  1;6  million 
cases  in  19ltli-li5  and  an  average  annual  consumption  of  about 
63  million  cases  during.  1935-39  (table  U2). 

Substantial  gains  have  been  made  in  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  caimed  citrus  juice  in  recent  years,  the  consumption  in 
19li3-lil4.  being  aLmost  double  the  annual  average  for  the  years 
1935-39.    Only  negligible  quantities  of  citrus  segments  have 
been  available  for  civilians  since  I9I4I-I12  as  practically  the 
entire  production  has  been  required  to  fulfill  Government  re- 
quirements . 

Civilian  consumption  of  the  canned  fruits  other  than  citrus 
also  has  been  loY/ered  markedly  by  the  heavy  requirements  for 
military  and  export  purposes.     Thus,  v>rhile  the;  per  capita 
consumption  for  this  group  of  items  rose  from,  an  average  of 
about  ill  pounds  per  capita  for  1935-39  to  nearly  I8  pounds 
in  19lil-li2,  the  civilian  supply  has  fallen  to  less  than  10 
pounds  annually  for  the  past  2  years.     These  decreases  have 
been  particularly  significant  in  the  case  of  such  major 
fr\ii'ts  as  canned  peaches,  pears,  pineapple,  and  fruit  cock- 
tail. 

Consumption  of  the"  canned  juices  other  than  citrus  has 
follov;ed  much  the  same  pattern  as  have  canned  deciduous 
fruits.     Civilian  disappearance  accounted  for  an  average 
of  about  ii  pounds  per  capita  during  1935-39  as  compared  to 
an  estimated  civilian  supply  of  about  2  pounds  during  19hh- 
hS'    The  shortage  of  pineapple  juice  accounted  for  most  of 
the  decrease  in  recent  years. 

Citrus  cortceritrates ;    The  use  of  citrus  concentrates  as  a 
base  for  various  beverages  has  increased  substantially  dur- 
ing recent  years.    These  concentrated  juices  are  in  demand 
princioally  by  oeverage  mianufacturers  and  other  industrial 
users.    Fevr  data  are  available  regarding  the  quantities  con- 
sumed prior  to  the  fiscal  year  19li3-lili.    Civilians  are  esti- 
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Table  41  — CANiraD  FRUITS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  Annual  Consumption  for 
bpecified  Periods,  and  Estimated  Demand  for  1945  a/ 


Apparent  Civilian  Consumption 


Item  : 

1932 

• 
• 

1935-39  : 

1941  . 

.  1942  : 

1943  : 

1944  1: 

* 

1 

: 

2 

3 

4  : 

5 

6 

capita  (p 

rocessedj- 

Ci-trus  Fruits  k  Juices 

/ 

/ 

Grapefruit  segments 

.  6 

1.0 

.  2 

Citrus  salad 

e/ 

X  / 

c/ 

-c/ 

2/ 

Grapefruit  juice  .... 

.1 

1.9  e/ 

1.8 

2.8 

3.6 

2.  5 

Orange  juice  vi- 

.5 

.4  e/ 

1.0 

.2 

1, 1 

1.  2 

Lemon  juice,  ,  .. 

.4 

.1  e/ 

.1 

c/ 

c/ 

c/ 

Mixed  citrus  juice  . 

c/  e/ 

.5 

.3 

1.0 

Total 

1.3 

3.0-  '- 

4.4 

3»6 

5.7 

4.6 

Other  Fruit 

Apples 

'.8 

.6  • 

1.0 

.6' 

.3 

.5 

Apple  sauce 

d/ 

.6 

.9 

.9 

.  5 

1.1 

Apricots- 

.6 

•  9 

1.3 

1.1 

.2 

1.5 

Berries  (all) 

.3 

A 

.5 

.3  " 

•7. 
.  <-> 

Cranberries  . 

.1 

■  ■ 

■     .4  •■ 

.9 

.9 

.5 

.  2 

Cherries,  RSP 

.  5 

.  6 

.5 

.,6 

.  1 

.2 

Cherries,  sweot 

.2 

.2  • 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 

Figs 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

Fruit  salad  &  cocktail 

.2 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.3 

.  7 

Olives 

.4 

.  .4 

.2 

.  1 

.1 

.  1 

Peaches 

2.8 

3.2 

3.  9 

4.1 

2.  6 

1.5 

Pears 

.8 

1.2 

2.0 

1.2 

1.0 

,3 

Pineapple        . ■ 

3.0 

4.1 

3.7 

1.6 

1.1 

1.6 

Plums  &  Prunes 

.  2 

.6 

.4 

.3 

,7 

.5 

Total 

10.0 

14.3 

17.7 

14.0 

9.1 

8,  7 

Oth"'r  Juices 

Apple 

d/ 

,1 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.4 

Grape 

.  .3 

-     .6.  - 

.5 

.•6 

.3 

.3 

Pineapple 

•  .2..a.-  - 

2*1 

1.1 

1.2 

.6 

Prune,  Nect.  etc.. 

•  .3 

,5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

Total 

3.  6 

3.4 

2.5 

2.2 

1.9 

Grand  Total 

•  d/ 

20.9 

25.5 

20.0 

17.0 

15.  2 

7 


a/    Based  on  crap  year  -beginning  in  year  shorn. 

b/    Preliminary  -estimate. 

c/    Less,  than  0.05  pound*.       .  .. 

d/    No  data  ax'-ailable.  - 

e/    Includes  pulp  and  concentrates  reduced  to  single  strength  juice 
equivalent. 
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Table  12  — CAHNED  FRUITS:    Civilian  Aggregate  Annual  Consunption 
for  Specified  Periods  a/ 


:  Apparent 

civilian 

consumption 

Item 

:     1932   :  1935-39  : 

19ai  : 

19li2  :    19113  :  19Hirb7 

:       1       :        2  r 

3  : 

U       :      5       :  6 

Llillion  cases  2h/2 '  s 


Citrus  fnit  ^  juices 


Gi'Spefruit  se:?nients 

1.3 

2.8 

ii.2 

.6 

c/ 

c/ 

Citrus  salad 

d/ 

.1 

c/ 

c/ 

c/ 

c/ 

Grapefrait  juice 

~h 

e/ 

b'.'li 

e/ 

876 

1278 

16.1 

10.9 

Orange  juice 

2.2 

e/ 

1.9 

e/ 

1.6 

1.1 

U.6 

S.h 

Lemon  juice 

1.7 

e/ 

.U 

e/ 

M 

.3 

.2 

.2 

Mixed  Citrus  juice 

d/ 

e/ 

c/ 

i/ 

2.2 

1.1 

13 

3.9 

Total 

~576^ 

13.6 

20.0 

15.9 

25.2 

20. 

Other  fruits 

•  Apples 
Applesauce 
Apricots 
Berries ' (all) 

■  Cranberries 

•  Cherries,  RSP 
Cherries,  s^^lieet 
Figs 

'  Fruit  salad  and 
cocktail 
Olives 

Poaches  ' 

Pears 

Pineapple 
-  Plums  &  prunes 
.  Total 


Other  juices 
■Apple 
Grape 
Pineapple 
pnano,  nect,,  etc, 
Total 


Grand  Total 


ilillion  cases  2ii/2^'s 


2.6 

^/ 
1.6 

.9 

.3 

1.6 
.5 
,2 

.7 

1.7 

8.0 
2,1 
6. 1 
 .6 

"2975" 


d/ 
1.2 

d/ 
d/ 


dT 


1.9 
1.7 
2.6 
1.2 
1.0 

1.8 
.6 
.U 

2.9 
2.1 

9.6 
3.5 
11.8 
1.7 


3.1 
2.8 
3.8 
1.6 
2.6 

1.6 
.8 
.6 

5.6 
1,1 

11.9 
6.0 

10.9 
1.3 


2.2 
2.8 
3.1 
.9 
2.5 

1.7 
.7 
,h 

.7 

12.3 
3.7 
h.6 
•1 

Tl.7 


1.1 
1.6 
.5 
.9 
1.3 

.2 
.8 

M 

3.7 
.6 

7.9 
2.9 
3.2 
2.0 


'  5II70" 

i'-lillion  cases  2U/2's 


27.1 


------  k'illion  cases  2U/2|-'s  - 

d/      63.1  79.2     60.8  51.5 


1.7 
3.1 
1.3 
.1 
.5 

.7 
.8 
.5 

2.0 

h.5 

1.0 

li.5 
.  1.5 

"2^3" 


■  .u 

1.3 

l.ii 

.8 

1.6 

2.8 

2.6 

2.8 

1.6 

l.l 

11.2 

10.0 

5.3 

5.5 

2.8 

l.U 

2.6 

2.3 

2.3 

3.0 

15.  b 

16.5 

11.8 

10.2 

8. a 

15.7 


a7    Bas'.'d  on  crop  year  beginning  in  year  shovm7  b/    Preliminary  esti- 
mate,    c/    Less  than  0,05  million  cases,    d/    Ko  data  available,  e/ 
Includes  pulp  and  concentrates  reduced  to  single  strength  juice  equiva- 
lent. 
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mated  to  have  received  in  19h3-hh  about  b85,600  gallons  of 
citrus  concentrates,  consisting  principally  of  orange  con- 
centrate.   Preliminary  estimates  indicate  civilians  may 
receive  in  19hh-h^  as  much  as  1,1195,000  gallons  of  concen- 
trates, -consisting  of  76,000  gallons  of  grapefruit,  1,232,000 
of  orange,  and  187,000  of  lemon  and  lime.    These  are  the 
largest  :supplies  ever,  available. 

Demand  and  Requirement  for  19h5 

The  demand  for  canned  fruits  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
level  of  consumer  income.    With  the  expectation  of  a  rela- 
tively, high  level  of  national  income  in  19U5  and  in  view  of 
the  severe  shortage  of  canned  fruits  for  the  past  few  years, 
it  is  estimated  that  in  ,the  absence  of  rationing  civilian 
demand  for  canned  fruits  and  fruit  juices  during  19h^  would 
"aggregate  about  76  million  cases  (basis  2li/2^-'s)  or  about 
25  pounds  per  capita.    This  estimate  includes  25.8  million 
cases'(basi3  2li/2's)  of  citrus  segments  and  juices,  1^7.9  mil- 
lion cases  (basis  2l4/2§'s)  of  canned  fmits  other  than  citrus, 
and  l5.5  million  cases  (basis  2l4./2's)  of  fruit  juices  other 
than  citrus.    VJhile  these  estimates  are  conservative,  they 
repre'sent  considerably  larger  quantities  than  will  be  avail- 
able to  civilians  during  the  first; half  of  19ii5  under  the 
19iil4-i;5  allocation.    Requirements  for  the  second- half  of  the 
calendar  year  19U5  must  be  supplied  from  the  19hB  pack  (table  h3) , 

In  determining  the  civilian  requirements  for  canned  fruits 
and  fruit  juices  from  the  19h5  pack,  consideration  v/as  given 
to  thS  ■  probable- -size  of  the  total  pack,  to  the  prospective 
large ■ set-asides  for  the  military,  to  the  civilian  demand 
under 'prevailing  income  conditions,  to  the  dietary  signif- 
icance of  the  respective  items,  and  to  the  quantities  re- 
quired to  achieve- -reasonably  good  distribution.  Accordingly, 
the  aggregate  civilian  requirement  for  19U5-ii6  has  been  set 
at  about  55  million  cases  (basis  2ii/2^'s).    This  compares  . 
mth  an  estimated  civilian  supply  of  about  I46  million  cases 
during  '19h.h-hS,  an  estimated  civilian  demand  of  about  76  mdl- 
lion  cases  for  the  calendar  year  19ii5,  and  a  peak  consumption 
of  about  79  million  cases,  in  19iil-li2.  .  • 

The  19li5-ii6  requirement  exceeds  the  I9M4-I45  civilian  allo- 
cation rate,  because  the  current  civilian  supply  is  extremely 
short  and  commercial  carry-over  stocks  at  the  beginning  of 
.the_19ii5  pack  year- are  expected  to  reach  a  record  low  for 
most  items.    On  the  other  .hand,  the  19h5-U6  requirement  is 
much  lower  than  the  19li5  civilian  demand,  since  it  is  assumed 
that  total  supplies  vd-ll  be  inadequate  to  provide  a  larger 
quantity  and  that  rationing  of  these  items  is  likely  to  be 
necessary  for  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 
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Table  43  — CiJIITBD  FRUITS:     Civilian  Demand  and  Requirement  for  1945 


Item 


pjr  Capita 


;.ggregate 


Estimated:  iinnual  allocation 
civilian  :or  requirement  rate 
demand       :  Jan.-     :  Jnly- 
1945  :  June  a/:  Dec.  b/ 


: Estimated:  /uinual  allocation 
: civilian  :or  requirement  rate 
:demand       :  Jan.-     :  July- 
:1945  :  June  a/;  Deo.  b/ 


Pounds  c/ 


;  4       ;         5       :  6 

-   Million  cases  24/2 's  _  _  _ 


Citrus  Fruits  li-  Juices 
Grapefruit  segments 
Citrus  salad 
Grapefruit  juice 
Orange  juice 
Lemon  juice 
Mixed  citrus  juice 
Total 


Other  Fruit 
Lpplcs 
j.pple  sauce 
-i-pricots 
Berries  (all) 
Cranberries 
Cherries,  RSP 
Cherries,  sweet 
Figs 

Fruit  salad  "Sc.  cocktail 
Olive  s 
Peaches 
Pears 
Pineapple 
Plums  c;  prunes 
Total 

Other  Juices 


j.pple 
Grape 
pineapple 

Prune,  n^'^ctars,  etc. 
Totpl 

Grand  Total 


0.7 
.1 

o/ 

3.0 
.5 

f/ 

e/ 

3.4 

2.5' 

3.4 

15.5 

10,9 

15.5 

.7 

1.2 

3.0 

5.4 

.1 

d/ 

.3 

.2 

,3 

.9 

3.5 

,  3.  9 

5.8 

4.  6 

4.9 

25.8 

20.4 

22.0 

»>    T-'T'i  *]  1  T  run 

^w-  CX  O  V/  O 

PA  c_ 

.8 

.  5 

2.6 

1.7 

.8 

1.1 

0/ 

2.4 

3.1 

e/ 

1. 1 

1.5 

1.0 

3.2 

4.3 

37b 

.4 

d/ 

f/ 

1.3' 

.  1 

e/ 

.9 

.  2 

2.5 

» 

.  5 

-/ 

.  o 

e/ 

.  7 

o/ 

.3 

.3 

.8 

.8 

e/ 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.5 

.  1.7 

.7 

1.5 

5.0 

2.  0 

4.5 

.2 

.  1 

e/ 

1.0 

.  4 

o/ 

3.6 

1.5 

2.3 

11.0 

4.5 

7.0 

1.4 

.3 

.7 

4.1 

1.0 

2.0 

3.6 

1.  6 

2.4 

10.5 

4.5 

7.0 

.5 

.5 

e/ 

1.5 

1.5 

o/ 

16.0 

8.  1 

10.1 

47.9 

25.  6 

30.5 

-  -  Million 

cases 

24/2 '  s- 

.3 

.4 

1.3 

1.6 

.4 

.3 

g/ 

2.0 

l.-'t 

2.2 

.  6 

1.9 

10.5 

2.8 

8.7 

.'1 

.  6 

e/ 

1.7 

3.  0 

e/ 

3.3 

1.9 

2.6 

15.5 

8.  8 

13.1 

-  -  Million 

cases 

24/2!'  s- 

25.1 

15.  2 

17.8 

76.4 

45. 

54.7 

cT/  BtiS'  d  on  19'i4-4'5  allocation  from  19'r4-45  supplies, 

b/  .Hcqu'.'stcd  1945-46  allocation  from  1945-46  supplies, 

c/  Processed  v/eight. 

d/  L':s3  tlian  0.05  pound. 

0/  '.ill  accept  residual  supply,  provided  total  rjquirment  for  group  is 

sn ti  sf ied. 

f/  L- So  than  0.05  million  cases. 
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The  lS'u5-l-;6'  cixdlian  requirement  includes  22.0'  million  cases 
(basis  2J4 /2 '  f?)  of  canned  citrus,  as  compared  to  an  estimated 
19hlL-hS  civilian  supply  of  about  20  million  and  an  estimated 
demand  for  about  26  million  cases.    The  only  specific  canned 
citrus  fruit'  requirement  is  that  of.  l5.5  million  cases  of 
grapefruit  juice.     Tiiis  juice  is  selected  rather  than  orange 
juice,  blended  juice,  or  segments,  because  it  is  less  expensive 
than  the'-  o'ther  products  and  because  it  has  received  a  much 
v.dder'  distri-buticn-  as  indicated  by  the  relative  volume  con- 
sumed.   The  remainin_g  6,5  million  cases  of  the  civilian  canned 
■citrus  fruit  requirement  m.ay  be  supplied  from  any  quantities 
of  segments  or  other  juices  that  the  supply  permits.  Among 
the  nutritive  elements  in  y/hich  the  average  civilian  diet  is 
weakest  is' ascorbic  acid,  of  v^hich  citrus  fruit  and  tomatoes 
are  the  principal  sources.    Distribution  of  fresh  citrus  fruit, 
especially  grapefruit,  is -not  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
Canning  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  ci-'/ilian  share  of  the 
citrus  fruit  supply  pemits  better  distribution  regionally  and 
throughout  the  year.    It  also  facilitates  more  orderly  marketing 
of  heavy  ■supplies  of  citrus  f nits , 

The  19lj.5-i|6  civi.lian  requirement  for  canned  fruits  includes 
30.5  million  cases  (basis  2[,'/2f7's)  of  fruits  other  than  citrus 
which  represents  the' consumption  rate  requested' for  the  second 
half  of  '19h^,    Specific  requirements  amounting  to  23.5  million 
cases  are  listed  fbr  the  5  major  items:    peaches,  pears,  pine- 
apples, fruit  mix,  and  apricots.     These  are  the  items  most 
vridely  distributed  and  for  ?;hic;h  the  use  of  tin  is  most  justi- 
fied.    The  remaining  7.0  mdllion  cases  required  from  this  group 
of  carined  fruits  can  be  supplied  in.  any -combination- -of  apples, 
applesauce,  berries,  cranberries,  cherries,  figs,  olives,  plums, 
and  prunes,  so  long  as  the  total  requirement  for  the  group  is 
satisfied  and  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  relative  demand 
for  the  prospective  items.  ,  ." 

Also  included  in  tiie  19US-h.6  civilian  requirement,  for  canned 
fruits  is  the  request  for  13.1  million  cases  (basis  2^/2 's) 
of  fi\iit  juices  other  than  citrus.    Pineapple  juice  is  the 
only  item  for  \'7hich  a  specific  requirement  is  submitted  (8,7 
million  cases).     It  is  by  far  the  m^ost  important  noncitrus 
fruit  juice.    The  remaining  I]!, U  million  cases  included  in  the 
juice  requirem.ent  may  be  supplied  from  grape  juice,  apple 
juice,  prune  juice, ■ fruit  nectars,  and  other  juices  in  any 
combination  that  is  most  in  line  vd.th  the  supply  and  the  re- 
quirem.ents  of  other  claimants. 

Altogether,  the  civilian  requirement  for  canned  fruits  and 
fruit  juices  from  the  19140  pack  has  been  indicated  at.  about 
72  percent  cf  the  estim;ated  demand.    This  provides  a  sub- 
stantial margin  for  d.bsbrbihg  any  possible  releases  from 
Government  stocks  resijilting  from  dov,Tiv;ard  adjustments  of  non- 
civilian  requirem.ents ,    Under  'wartime  conditions,  it  is 
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obviously  unrealistic  to  request  a  civilian  allocation  of 
coinnercialLy  canned  fruits  sufficient  to  fulfill  all  der.iands. 
However,  if  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  v^e  assume  that 
the  noncivilian  requirements  for  canned  citrus  vdll  be  roughly 
the  same  from  the  19hS  pack  as  in  19hh  and  that  the  commercial 
packs  for  the  2  years  will  approximately  be  the  same,  it  vfould 
mean  that  to  satisfy  in  full  the  19ii5-l6  civilian  demand  for 
canned  citrus,  the  noncivilian  requirements  for  19hS-h6  v/ould 
have  to  be  reduced  about  20  percent,    f.'oreover,  on  the  basis 
of  the  currently  recomm.ended  19li5-u6  allocation  of  all  other 
canned  fruits  and  ;iuices,  the  noncivilian  procurement  would 
have  to  be  from  ^0  to  60  percent  less  than  the  overall  non- 
civilian  .allocation  before  the  civilian  demand  could  be  satis- 
fied in  full.    Since  reductions  of  this  magnitude  in  noncivilian 
requirements  for  canned  fruits  appear  urilikely,  the  civilian  re- 
quirements riave  been  submitted  at  approximately  72  percent  of  the 
estimated  dem.and  level. 

Citrus  fruit  concentrates:    Expansion  in  production  facilities 
r.iakes  prooible  a  larKer~v-clume  of  citrus  fruit  concentrates  for 
civilian  use  daring  19^45  than  'ever  before,    j-iccordingly,  the 
requirement  for  19li5  has  been  placed  at  the  demand  level  of 
1,300,000  gallons  consisting  of  100,000  gallons  of  grapefruit 
concentrate,  1,000,000  orange,  and  200,000  lemon  and  lime.  It 
is  probable  that  the  civilian  supply  of  orange  concentrate  may 
be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  requirement.    However,  it  is  not 
certain  that  there  will  oe  a  ready  market  for  more  than 
1,000,000  gallons  of  this  product. 

Problems  of  Distrioution 

Since  the  suprDl"/  of  canned  fruits  tliat  can  be  made  available 
for  civiliahs  for  the  duration  of  the  war  Virill  be  considerably 
less  than  the  demand,  rationing  of  these  commodities  may  be 
essential  to  insure  equitable  distribution. 

In  general,  point  rationing  has  proved  an  effective  means  of 
controlling  the  distribution  of  a  short  supply  of  canned  fruits. 
•Successful  rationing  must  be  predicated  on  the  availability  of  a 
sufficient  supoly  of  all  im.portant  items  to  make  Nataon-vn.de  dis- 
tribution feasible,  so  that  consumers^  in  all  comm.unitie-s  can  have 
a  reasonable  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant canned  fruits  if  they  are  railing  to  spend  their  ration 
stamps  for  it.    This  may  r.ean,  however,  that  there  is  a  point  at 
which  it  may  no' longer  be  feasible  to  ration  a  given  canned  fruit, 
Vjlien  the  supply  becomes  so  sm.all  that  Nation-wide  distribution  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  retail  outlets  is  no  longer  possible, 
it  is  questionable  v/hether  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  ra- 
tioning outweigh  the  administrative  costs  and  the  burden  of  incon- 
venience to  distrioutors  and  consumers. 

In  vievr  of  the  prospect  for  continuing  heavy  military  require- 
ments for  canned  fruits,  it  is  unlikely  that  surpluses  of  these 
items  vd.ll  arise  in  the  civilian  market  during  19i;5. 
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FROZEN  FRUITS 


Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Improvements  in  freezing  and  packaging  techniques,  together_ 
v;ith  the  generally  high  demand  for  processed  fruits  for  in- 
dustrial, institutional,  and  household  use,  have  given  great 
impetus  to  the  frozen' food  industry.   -Clivilian  consumption 
of  frozen  fruits  increased  rapidly  from  an  average  of  about 
127  million  pounds  for  the  period, 1937-39  to  about  235  mil- 
lion pounds  in  19h2-h.3t  ■  Military. requirements  and  a  gehera3.1y 
lower  supply  of • fresh  fruit  resulted  in  a  civilian  supply  of 
about  2.23  million  pounds  for  19h3-hh'    Civilian  supplies  for 
19iiii-ii5  are  preliminarily  estimated  at  aBout  2hh  million 
pounds,  or  about  2  pounds  per  capita  (table  hh) » 

Momaliy,  berries  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  total 
quantity  of  frozen  fruit  packed.    Stravfberries  are  the  most 
im.portant  single  frozen  fruit,  -".vhile  cherries,  an  important 
factor  in  the  -pie  industry,'",-  rank  a  close  second.  Large 
quantities  of  grape  pulp  and  juice  are  also  frozen  for  use 
chiefly  by  the  preserve  and  grape  juice' industries. ' "Other 
fruits  frozen  in  significant  quantities  are  raspberries, 
blackberries,  peaches,  apples,  and  apricots,  . 

Demand  and  Requirement  for  IQli^       '  '  -  .  ~ 

In  view  of  the  -prospective'  short  .supplies  of  canned  fruits 
and  of  most  dried  cut  fruits,  the  civilian  demand  for  frozen 
fniits  in  191+5  -is  expected  to  continue  to  be  .strong.  Pre- 
servers, bakerSj_  confectioners,  ice  cream  makers,  and  other 
industrial  users  would  readily  utilize  larger  quantities  than 
are  available  at  present.    Institutional  users  find  frozen 
fruits  a  great  labor-saving  factor  and  a  convenient  means  of 
■supplementing  the  short •supplj''  of  canned  fruits.    Demand  for 
household  use  is  also  expected  to  continue  good  under  pre- 
vailing-income conditions. 

Altogether,  the.  civilian  demand  for  frozen  fruits  in  19l45  is 
estimated  at  300  million  pounds^ -or  about  23 . percent  "more 
than  the  estimated  civilian  supply  during  X9hh-h^  (table  h5) . 

'■  ♦  .  • 

Frozen  fruit  .requirements  are  submitted  on  a  pack  year  basis. 
Supplies  for  ..consumption  durlhg  the  first  part  of  T9li5"are 
dependent  on  the  19hh  pack -while  those  for  the  latter  part 
of  19U5  must  be  supplied  from  the  19l45  pack.  . 

In  computing  the  19U5-li6  civilian  requirement  for  frozen 
fruits,  special  consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that 
War  Food  Order  111  limits  the  quantities  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  may  be  held  in  freezer  storage  to  the 
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Tabic  Ih  — FROi^rni  FRUITS:     Civilif?ri  Por  Capita  and  iiggr-gato  iumual 

Consumption  for  '->pocifiGd  Periods 


Item 


1932 


"  .tvpparent  Civilian  Consumption 
15gl5>39  a/" 


1941 


1942 


T943     ;     1944  b/ 


Strav/borrios 
Raspberries 
Elaclcberrios 
Other  Berries 
To^al 


Cherries 

iipplos 

■'-pricots 

Grape  pulp  &  juice 
loaches 
Other 
Total 

Grand  Total 


Strav/berries 
Raspberries 
Blackberries 
Other  Berries 
Total 


Chorri  n s 
i^pplos 
iiprico  ts 
Grrue  pulp 
Peach OS 
Other 
Total 


<^  juice 


V 


.6 


IT 


50.0 
10.8 
G.l 
5.4 


72.3 

34.0 
1.8 
0.2 
6.5 
4.1 
3.1 


Pounds  per  capita 


0.39 

0.54 

0.60 

0.32 

0.21 

.  Do 

.  15 

.  15 

.  16 

.  15 

.05 

.07 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.04 

.13 

.08 

.07 

.13 

.56 

.89 

.89 

.61 

.55 

.26 

.26 

.35 

.27 

.35 

.01 

.08 

.12 

.17 

.27 

e/ 

.01 

.04 

.10 

.17 

.05 

.12 

.17 

.28 

.15 

.03 

.05 

.11 

.11 

.19 

,06 

.11 

.12 

.18 

.20 

.  63 

.91 

1. 11 

1.33 

.97 

1.52 

1.80 

1.72 

1.88 

•Million  pounds  c/- 


71.2 
19.6 
9.9 
17.  G 


77.8 
19.4 
8.2 
9.8 


41.3 
20.4 
8.0 
9.6 


118.3 

34.5 
10.0 

0.7 
16.8 

6.  6 
14.9 


115.2 

45.9 
15.1 
5.3 
22.  6 
14.3 
16.1 


79.3 

34.8 
22.4 
13.2 
36.0 
14.4 
22.7 


27.5 
19.1 
■  7.9 
17.1 


54.7 


83.5 


119.3 


143.5 


71.6 

45.4 
34.6 
21.9 
19.2 
25.3 
26.0 
172.4 


Grand  Total 


77.9 


127.0 


201.8 


234.5 


222.8 


244.0 


1937-39  average;  based  on  data  from  IVostern  Canner  k  Packer,  1942 

Yearbook,  earlier  data  not  available, 
•l-^t  liminary  estimate. 
Processed  iveight. 
Data  not  available. 
Loss  than  0.005  pound. 
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TablG  US  — FROZEN  -FRUTTo:     19-i5  Civilian  Demand  and  -^tequiroment 


:  Per 

Capita 

ggregate 

!  Estimated 

!  jjinual 

supply  or 

Bstimated 

tjinnual 

supply  or 

I  tern" 

!  -civilian 

:  roquiroment  rate 

!  civilian 

: requir 

ement  rate 

•  demand 

!     d  an . - 

:     Juij^-  , 

'  denand 

:  Jan.- 

T  n  1  ■•  r_ 

u  uiy- 

1945 

:     Juno  a 

/:     Dec.  b/ 

!  1945 

:  Juno 

-A 

Dec.  b/ 

1 

2 

:  3 

!      ■  4 

:  5 

6 

Pounds 

17  ^ — 

Mt 111 nn 

Strrivberriee 

.58  ■ 

.21 

.3i 

75.0 

27.5 

40.0 

Raspberries 

.19 

.15 

.17 

25.0 

19.1 

22.0 

Blcickberrios 

.08 

.06 

.06 

10.0 

7.9 

8.0 

Other  berries 

.15 

.13 

.11 

20.0 

17.1 

15.0 

Total 

1.00 

.55 

.  '35- 

130.0 

71.6 

85.0 

Cherries 

.35 

.35 

,  .33 

43.0 

■('Pples 

.27 

.27 

.21 

35.0 

34.  6' 

28.0 

i^pricots 

.15 

.17 

.14 

20.0 

21.9 

18.0 

Grape  pulp  &  juice  .15 

.15 

.14 

20.0 

19.2 

19.0 

Peaches 

.19 

.19 

.17 

■  25.0 

25.3 

22.0 

Other 

.20 

.20 

.19 

25.0 

26.0 

25.0 

Totra 

1,31 

1.33 

1.18 

170.0 

172.4 

155.0 

Grand  Total 

2.31 

1.88 

i.83 

300.0 

244.0 

240.0 

dated  October  7,  1944." 
b/    i'S-eque sted  1945-4  6  civilian  allocation, 
c/    Processed  -iveifrht. 
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space  occupied  by  such  items  on  October  1,  19h3.     Thus,  the 
19lS-h6  requirement  has  been  placed  at  2iiO  million  pounds  as 
compared  vdth  an  estimated  19hS  demand  of  300  million  pounds 
and  an  estimated  19hU-hS  civilian,  supply  of  about  2hh  million 
pounds.    The  requirement  consists  of  hO  million  pounds  of 
stra;vberries,  US  million  pounds  of  all  otner  oe'rries,  h3  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cherries,  and  112  million  pounds  of  'apples, 
apricots,  grapes,  peaches,  and_other  fruits  (table-U5). 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  short  supply  of  strav/berries ,  the 
civilian  requirement  for  this  item  has  been  submitted  at  a 
level  approicimating  one-half  of  the  demand.    Altogether,  the 
19ii5-l.i.6  requirement  for  frozen  fruits  is  calculated  to  supply 
most  of  the  essential  needs  of  the  preserve  industry,  a  part 
of  the  demands  of  the  baking  and  confectionery  industries, 
and  to  provide  home  and  institutional  users  at  about  the  sam.e 
rate  as  during  the  past.  year.     Inability  to  expand  refrig- 
eration facilities  for  handling  frozen  foods  in  wholesale 
and  retail  establishments  will  continue  to  limit  the  quantity 
distributed  for  household  and  institutional  use'  during  the 
coming  year.  ^ 

Problems  of  Distribution 

The  most  acute  problem  in  distributing  a  short  supply  of 
frozen  fruits .is  that  of  providing  preservers  with  the  fruit 
required  to  produce  the  quantity  of  jams,  jellies,  and  other 
spreads  needed  to  maintain  the  current  consum.ption  of  bread 
and  other  cereal  products. 

Because  of  the  generally  short  civilian  supply  of  all  proc- 
essed fruits,  frozen  fruits  were  rationed  together  vath 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  during  a  portion  of  19h3'  and  19hh» 
However,  v^hen  the  urgent  need  for  freezer  space  for  meats 
and  other  high  priority  products  made  it  desirable  that 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  be  moved  out  of  cold  storage 
space  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  these  frozen  foods  were  removed 
from  rationing  in  April  19UU.    Thus,  at  present  there  is  no 
restriction  upon  the  use  of  frozen  fruits  by  ice  cream  manu- 
facturers, bakeries,  and  otiier  industrial  users. 

Since  frozen  fruits  for  direct  consumption  by  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  in  hom.es  serve  mainly  to  supplement  the  quantities 
of  fresh  and  canned  fruits  available,  no  special  difficulty 
is  anticipated  if  supplies  are  scarce. 

All  told,  the  civilian  requirement  for  frozen  fruits  has  been 
indicated  at  about  20  percent  less  than  the  estimated  civil- 
ian demand,  due  principally  to  the  shortage  of  freezer  space 
and  the  low  prospective  supply  of  strawberries.    Vfere  it  not 
for  these  circumstances  and  the  fact  that  refrigeration 
facilities  for  handling  frozen  foods  in  wholesale  and  retail 
establishments  are  limited  for  the  duration,  a  substantially 
larger  volume  of  frozen  fruits  could  be  marketed  without 
difficulty. 
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DRIED  FRUIT 


Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Annual  consumption  of  dried  fruit  averaged  nearly  6  pounds 
per  capita  for  the  period  1935-39.    Since  then,  the  heavy 
requirements  for  military  and  export  purposes  have  diminished 
the  quantities  available  to  civilians  to  about  It  pounds  per 
capita,  except  in  19ii3-Ul-i  when  an  unprecedented  production 
of  raisins  made  possible  an  over-all  civilian  supply  of  about 
6  pounds  of  dried  fruit  per  capita  (table  ii6) , 

In  terms  of  aggre^zates,  civilians  consumed  an  average  of 
368,i|00  tons  of  dried  fruits  annually  during  the  period  1935- 
39,  as  compared  with  295,300  in  19h2-h3,  399,900  in  19li3-i|l4, 
and  an  estimated  supplj^  of  336,800  tons  in  19iih-li5.  Civil- 
ians have  received  since  19ul-lt2  only  small  quantities  of 
such  domestically  produced  dried  fmits  as  apple's,  apricots, 
peaches,  and  pears,  while  the  wartirae  decline  in  im.ports  has 
reduced  the  supply  of  dates  available  -(table  ii6) . 

Normally,  -  about  75  percent  of  the  dried  fruit  consumption 
consists  of  prunes' and  raisins  (including  currants).    Of  the 
remainder,  more  than  half  consists  of  dates  and  figs,  "#hile 
the  cut  fruits  (peaches,  apricots,  apples,  and  pears)  account 
for  the  balance. 

Demand  and  Requirement  for  19U5 

Under  the  prevailing  food  and  income  situation,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  civilian  demand  for  dried  fruits  in  19li5  "Vvdll 
total  at  least  357,000  tons  in  aggregate,  or  S»h  pounds  per 
capita.     This  is  based  on  an  estimated  demand  for  265,000 
tons  of  raisins,  currants,  and  dried  prunes,  50,000  tons  of 
dates  and  dried  figs,  and  ii2,000  tons  of  the  cut  fruits 
(table  li7). 

The  demand  for  raisins  and  currants  in  recent  years  has  ex- 
ceeded normal  usage,  largely  because  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  raisins  for  civilians  is  used  in  m.anufactured  foods, 
such  as  bread,  cookies,  and  candy.     Since  the  maintenance 
•of  a  high  level  of  bread  consumption  is  being  encouraged  by 
the  ViTar  Food  Administration,  the  availability  of  raisins  for 
use  in  bread  makes  possible  greater  variety  in  the  tj^es  of 
bread  produced  and  thereby  stimulates  consumption.  Dried 
prunes  are  consumed  primarily  in  homes  and  institutions,  and 
the  demand  is  expected  to  remain  close  to  110,000  tons  per 
annum. 

The  marketing  year  for  most  dried  fruits  begins  in 
September.    This  means  that  civilian  supplies  for  the  first 
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Table  h6  — DPJED  FRUITS:    Ci^/ilian  Per  Capita  and  Aggregate  Annual 
Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 


Item 

j^Doare 

lit  Civili 

an  ucnsuniption 

:  1932 

:  1935-39 

:  i9Ul 

•  19U2 

:  19h3 

:  19hh  < 

J. 

:        2  . 

h  ■ 

♦     6-  ' 

:  6 

per  caoi 

ta  b/  

Apples 

o.od 

0.16 

0.08 

c/ 

0,07 

•  c/ 

Apricots 

.31 

.25 

.17 

c/ 

.01 

.11 

Dates 

.39 

M 

.21 

.19 

.Ih 

.39 

Figs 

.29 

.38 

MS 

.ho 

.38 

Peaches 

.31 

.29 

.10 

c/ 

.13 

.17 

Pears 

,02 

.03 

c/ 

c/ 

c/ 

.02 

Prunes  . 

1.77 

1.87 

1.36 

1,63 

2.31 

.  1.79 

Raisins 

currants 

2.31 

2.28 

1.69 

2.25 

3.09 

2.3li 

Total 

5.18 

■  5.67 

3.99 

h.S2 

6.18 

5.20 

Thousand  tons  b/ 


Apples 

10.3 

5.2 

d/ 

I1.5 

0.2 

Apricots 

19. a 

16.1 

11.5 

d/ 

2.2 

l.h 

Dates 

2a  .6 

28.8 

13.9 

12Tij. 

9.2 

25.5 

Figs 

17.9 

22.6 

25.1 

29.7  • 

26.0 

2U.3 

Peaches 

]9.ij 

19  ..0 

6.8 

d/ 

8.6 

11.0 

Pears 

1,.2 

1.9 

d/ 

dV 

.1 

1.2 

Prunes 

"m  "! 

121.6 

90.8 

10673 

ia9.6 

115.7 

Raisins  ^< 

currants 

laO  -1 

112.  a 

lii6.9 

199 . 7 

151.5 

Total 

31' 3, 6 

368, li 

265.7 

295.3 

399.9  ■ 

336.8 

a7  Bar-id  on-- allocation  from  19hh  crop. 

b/  Processed  v/eight. 

c/  Less  than  0.005  pound. 

d/  Less  than  0.05  thousand  tons. 
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Table  47  — DRIED  FRUITS:    Civilian  Demand  and  Requirements  for  1945 

:  P'^r  Capita  :  Aggregate 

:Estimated:  Annual  allocation  :Estimated:  Annual  alio  cation 
Item  jcivilian  :or  requirement  rate; civilian  ;or  requirement  rate 


: demand 

; Jan.- 

:  Oct.- 

: demand 

:  Jata.  - 

:  Oct.- 

:1945 

;Sopt.  a/ 

:  Dec, 

:  1945 

: Sept . 

a/  :  Dec.  b/ 

:  1 

:  2 

:  3 

:  5 

:  6 

:  6 

Pounds 

17  

Thousand 

tons  c/ 

Apples 

.15 

d/ 

10.0 

0.2 

Apricots 

.23 

.11 

..  15.0 

7.4 

Dates 

.39 

-i 

26.0 

25.5 

Figs 

.38 

.38 

25.0 

24.3 

-V 

Peaches 

.23 

.17 

15.0 

11.0 

-V 

Pears 

.03 

.02 

2.0 

1.2 

Prunes 

1*67 

1.79 

1,59 

110,0 

.  '  115.7 

105.0 

Raisins  & 

currants  2.35 

2.34 

2.28 

155.0 

151.5 

150.0 

Total 

5.42 

5.20 

6.01 

357.0 

336. 8 

330.0 

a/    Based  on  1944-45  allocation  from  1944-45  supplies  -  (R&AC  Green  Sheets, 


December  13,  1944). 
b/    Requested  1946-46  allocation  from  1946-46  supplies, 
c/    Processed  weight, 
d/    Less  than  0.005  pound. 

e/    ^dll  accept  residual  provided  total  requirement  for  group  is  satisfied. 
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6  months  of  19kS  v.'ere  determined  by  the  19iiU-li5  allocation 
v/hile  those  for  the  last  h  months  of  19ii5  v/ill  .be  p;overned 
'03'-  the  19h5-U6  allocation,  or  the  quantities  available  from 
the  19hS  pack  plus  carny^-over  stocks. 

Distribution  of  dried  apples,'  apricots,'  peaches,  pears, 
prunes,  raisins,  and  currants  to  civilians  is  subject  to  the 
reg'ulations  of  7<'ar  Food  Orders  l6  .'And  '17.   .Actual  releases 
of  supplies  bv  packers  for  commercial  distribution  must  be 
authorized  by  the  V/ar  Food  Admiriis'tratiOTi.     It  has  been  the 
general  polj.cy  during  the  19iilt-li5  marketing  year  to  release 
the  civilian  share  of  the  pack  as  early  as  practicable,  thus 
enabling  the  heaviest  consumption  to  occur  as  normally  during 
the  Yiinter  montas. 

In  computing  the  civilian  requirement  for  dried  fruits  during 
the  19ii5-U6  marketing  year,  consideration  v^as  given  to  the 
probable  allocable  supply,  to  the  dietary  significance  of  — 
dried  fruits,  to  the  problems  of  distributing  a  short  supply, 
and  to  the  kinds  of  dried  fruits  most  needed  for  mill tar/  and 
expert  purposes .  ■  • " 

The  aggregate  civilian  requirement  for  all  dried  fruits  dur- 
ing the  19ii5-i46  marketing  year  has  been  set  at  330,000  tons  -  .  .. 
as  compared  to  an  estimated  demand  of  357,000  tons  and  an 
estimated  civilian  supply  of  336,800  tons  during  the  19i;Ii- 
hS  marketing  year  (table  hi). 

Specific  requirements  for  raisins  and  dried  prunes  for  19hS- 
h6  have  been  submitted  at  150,000  and  105,000  tons,  respec- 
tively.    These  quantities  are  slightly  lower  than  the  respec- 
tive civilian  supplies  for  19lxii-It5,  v/hen  raisins  and  prunes 
accounted  for  a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  the  civilian 
supply  of  dried  fruits.     The  over-all  requirement  for  19li5- 
li6  includes  a  request  for  75,000  tons  of  c\it  fruits,  dates, 
and  figs  to  be  supplied  in  any  combination  available. 

The  demand  for  raisins  for  use  in  bakery  products  and  other 
processed  foods  and  the  need  for  dried  prunes  for  direct 
home  use  make  it  desirable  to  continue  to  provide  civilians 
with  substantial  quantities  of  these  dried  fruits.    It  is 

assumied  that  U.  S.  civilians  will  receive  from  the  19hh-hS  * 
production,  as  in  the  past  tv;o  seasons,  virtually  the  entire 
pack' of  dried  figs.    It  is  also  assumed  that  civilians  v/ill 

receive  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  pack  of  dates  and  that  some  v- 
imported  supplies  vrill  be  available.    Although  it  is  estimated 
that  there  vn.ll  be  a  demand  for  substantial  quantities  of  the 
cut  fruits,  it  is  unlikely  that  civilians  in  19ii5-U6  vrill 
receive  the  quantities  of  these  items  normally  consumed. 
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Problems  of  Distribution 

Distribution  of  dried  fruits  is  highest  during  the  late  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  months  vihen  loss  from  insect  infestation 
is  least  likely  to  occur,  and  when  the  supply  of  fresh  de- 
ciduous fnaits  is  limited. 

Because  of  the  greater  risk  from  spoilage  during  v/arm  weather, 
dried  fruits  do  not  lend  themselves  as  readily  to  a  program 
of  rationing  in  case  of  a  shortage  as  do  canned  fruits.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  South  vfhere  facilities  are  in- 
adequate oftentimes  to  maintain  distribution  during  hot  weather 
without  loss  of  spoilage. 

Moreover,  the  dried  fruit  industry  normally  counts  on  greatly 
expanded  sales  to  household  and  institutional  users  during 
November  and  December  for  the  holiday  trade.    This  applies 
particularly  to  such  items  as  raisins,  currants,  dates,  figs, 
and  apricots . 

Sales  to  industrial  users  also  are  at  their  best  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  since  most  of  the  large  users  custom- 
arily buy  their  annual  requirements  early  in  the  marketing 
year.    This  enables  them  to  plan  their  production  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  holiday  demand  for  dried  fruit  products. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  civil- 
ian supply  of  dried  fruits  be  released  for  commercial  distri- 
bution as  early  in  the  marketing  year  as  is  possible  in  the 
face  of  wartim.e  requirements  and  restrictions. 

Should  changes  in  the  war  situation  result  in  substantially 
lov/er  requirements  for  dried  fruits  for  military  or  lend- 
lease  purposes,  special  programs  may  be  needed  to  obtain 
optimiim  domestic  distribution  of  some  of  the  items  that  are 
in  heavy  supply,  unless  pre-war  commercial  export  markets 
can  be  re-established. 
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(Prepared  "by  Isabelle  ]  .  Kelley) 
Sjg-r.jficaroe  to  the  Feed.  Su'ply 

Preserves  plsy  an  inportant  rcle  in  the  national  food  progrrain 
since  they  add  varietj'-  and  palatabilit^r  to  other  foods.  Their 
rost  important  use^is  as  a  breadspread.     During  the  past  3  years 
civilians  have  consimied  lar/!;er  than .  pre-v/ar  ""uantities  of  pre- 
serves, ivhen  avairable,   to  fill  the  gap  in  our  supply  of  spreads 
caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  butter.    Since  civilians 
are  consuTning  larger  supplies  of  bread  it  is  essential  that 
supplies  of  breadspreads  be  made  available  in  adequate  quantity'-, 
Recoc^nizing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  spreads  comparable  to  that  of  bread  (vrhich  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  at  5  percent),  we  have  endeavored  to 
keep  the  total  supply  of  the  four  major  breadspreads  (butter, 
margarine,  peanut  butter,  and  preserves)  at  approx-'r-^ately  pre- 
via r  levels. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 


Actual  data  as  to  the  consur'ption  of  preserves  are  not  available 
prior  to  1S43.     Eoy/ever,  trade  estirates  indicate  that  from  the 
1941  pack  civilians  consum.ed  approxiir.ately  400  million  pounds 
of  preserves,  or  3.0  pounds  per  ca-pita  (tnble  48).     It  is 
estimated  that  approxiim.ately  the  same  quantity  was  available  to 
civilians  from  the  1942  pack,   since  purchases  by  the  military 
were  exceptionally  heavy  and  absorbed  the  increase  in  the  pack. 
Supplies  of  preserves  for  civilian  use  ■"'ere  extremely  scarce  until 
l3te  in  1S43  when  sugar  for  preserve  production  -^ms  made  available 
on  a  provisional  basis  under  the  rationing  regulations,  Ratjoning 
controls  on  their  distribution  were  established  at  the  same  time. 

I 

inuring  1944  production  of  preserves  increased  sharply,  and  the 
picture  for  civilians  changed  from  scarcity  to  abundance. 
Rationing  controls  were  removed  from,  sci'i-e  preserve  items  in  the 
middle  of  1944,  and  on  September  17  all  preserves  were  removed 
from  rationing  restrictions. 
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T3ble  48. — PRESERVES:     Civilian  Per  Capita  and  Aggrep;ate  Annual 
Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 


I 
} 

Item  t         Apparent  civilian  consumption  a/ 


;  1941       ;  1942  ;       1945  t  1944 

 !         1  ;         2  ;         5  ;  4 

-  -  -  -  -  Per  Capita  (Pounds)  ------ 

J^ms                                1.4    ■  b/  2.0  2.1 

JeJlies                            1.1  y  1.3  1.2 

I.armalade                       0.1  b/  0.5  0.4 

Fruit  butters                 0.4  b/  0.4  0.4 

Total                          3.0  2.9  4.2  ■  4.1 


•A.q5rep;ate  (I'  illion  pounds)  -  -  - 


Jams 

200 

255 

265 

Jellies 

142 

160 

160 

I'armalade 

8 

70 

55 

Fruit  butters 

.  50 

55 

55 

Total 

400 

380 

540 

535 

a/    Actual  production  data  not  available  prior  to  1943.  por 

earlier  years  data  are  approximations  based  on  trade  estim^ates. 
Estimates  refer  to  pack  year  beginning  in  July  of  jrear  shown. 
Estim.ates  of  1943  and  1944  cor smption  based  on  movement  of 
preserves  through  vholesa lers» hands  and  adjusted  for  estimated 
increase  in  retail  store  stocks. 

b/    Wot  available  by  type  of  preserve.    Total  is  tentative  estimate 
as  noncivilian  purchases  are  not  available. 


Demand  and  Requirement  for  1945 


It  is  estimated  that  civ:'lipns  would  consum.e  530  million  pounds 
of  commercially  produced  preserves  in  1945.     This  is  slightly 
lower  than  estim.ated  consumption  during  the  year  beginning  Julyll, 
1943,  and  approximately  equal  to  prospective  consumption  in  the 
year  beginning  JulAr  1,  1944,     Continuance  of  a  relatively  high 
level  of  demand  is  based  upon  the  expectations  that  supplies  of 
butter  will  continue  to  be  vrell  belovr  consvimption  in  pre-war 
years;  thus,   relatively  large  quantities  of  preserves  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  supply  of  all  brer dspreads  at  a  reasonably 
adequate  level. 
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The  reoui remsnt,  as  shovm  in  table  49,  totels  500  million 
pounds,  some-vhat  below  the  estimate  of  the  maximum  quantity 
civilians  would  ccnsxme  in  1945  if  available.     The  requirement 
is  placed  at  this  levol  since  there  appears  to  be  little 
pcssibili t;;,"-  of  producing  all  of  the  berry  pressrves  th«t 
civilians  would  be  v.'illing  to  purchase. 


cs 


Table  49 .— PP^S^RVife  :  Civilian 

Demand  and 

Requi  repent, 

if 

1945 

:          Per  capita 

te 

I  tern               :     Demand  ; 

Reqv'.ire- 

:      Denard  : 

Require 

mer.t 

ment 

1  : 

-   ~    -  -  -  pcmas 

Jam  s  2.2 

2.0 

280 

260 

Jellies  1.2 

1.1 

IGO 

150 

Lamalade  0.3 

0.3 

40 

40 

Fruit  Butter  0.4 

0.4 

50 

50 

'j-otal  4.1 

5.8 

530 

500 

Problems  of  Distribution 


There  aopenrs  to  be  little  difficulty  in  producing;  this  uantity 
of  preserves  for  civilians  in  1945,    Y/hile  it  is  of  prime  import- 
ance to  provide  a  full^'  adequate  quantity  of  presarvas,   it  is  nlso 
import'-rt  to  provide  the  varieties  most  accept'^ble  to  the  public. 
Unusual  variotias,  ax.d  csoccially  Inrge  quantities  of  unusual  or 
less  popular  varieties,  are  difficult  to  m.ove  into  consu!Ti.ption 
channels  oven  though  the  cvenall  preserve  supply  is  short. 
During  1945  every  effort  should  be  m.ade  to  direct  production  of 
preserves  aw-^.y  from  tho  loss  popular  varieties,  v/hich  verc  pro- 
duced in  such  large  ou-'.rtitics  in  1944,  to  avoid  the  " ccumiulati on 
of  stocks  of  these  types  of  preserves  rhich  v-lll  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  move  v/hen  both  civilian  and  military  dem-^nd 
declines  from  tho  poak  wartime  level. 
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VEG.':  TABLES 

(prepared  by  Oscar  R.  LeBeau  and  Y/m.  R.  V^hitacre) 
Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Ver^etables  constitute  one  of  the  important  corimodit]^  groups 
in  the  civilian  food  supplj''  in  terms  of  volume.    They  make 
important  contributions  of  vitamin  A,  ascorbic  acid,  and 
certain  minerals.     Equally  significant  is  the  role  they  play  ■ 
in  adding  variety  and  palatability  to  the  diet. 

Canned  vegetables'  are  important  as  a  m.eans  of  supplementing 
the  off-season  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables.    They  provide 
also  an  economical  source  of  ready  prepared  food  for  insti- 
tutional and  household  use.    Frozen  vegetables  serve  approx- 
imately the  same  uses  as  do  canned  vegetables  except  that 
they  are  generally  more  expensive  and  constitute  a  much 
smaller  volume.     The  primary  use  of  dehydrated  vegetables 
for  the  civilian  market  has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  dry- 
mix  and  dehydrated  soups. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  vegetables ' have  been 
grouped  as  (a)  green  and  yellovf,  (b)  tomatoes,  (c)  onions, 
and  (d)  other.  ■ 

Green  and  yellow  vegetables:  These  vegetables'. are  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamin  A  and  ascorbic  acid,  '  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  vitamin  A  and  one-fifth  of  the  ascorbic  acid  in 
the  19i4.i;  average  diet  -were  obtained  from  this  source.  These 
vegetables  also  furnish  appreciable  amounts  of  minerals  and 
other  vitamins.  They  are  particularly  important  as  a  source 
of  calcium  in  those  areas  v/here  the  milk  supply  is  inadequate. 

Tomatoes ;    Tomatoes  are  roughly  comparable  vri. th  citrus  fruits  • 
in  nutritive  value,  although  the  ascorbic  acid  in  tomatoes  is 
less  concentrated.    There  is  much  less  destruction  of  this 
vitamin  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  tomatoes  and  citrus 
than  is  the  case  vj-ith  other  foods  containing  this  vitamin. 
Tomatoes  are  essential,  especially  to  the  low  income  groups, 
ViThen  citrus  fruits  are  in  short  supply. 

Onions  :    Onions  are  importr.nt  principally  for  their  flavoring 
and  seasoning  qualities.    They  serve  particularly  to  improve 
the  palatability  of  some  of  the  more  sta  pie  foods  such  as 
potatoes  and  meat. 

Other  vegetables;    These  provide  fairly  substantial  quantities 
of  vitamin  A,  a^scoroic  acid,  and  iron,  although  they  are  in- 
ferior in  these  respects 'to -.the  green  and  yelloxv  vegetables. 
They  also  contribute  variety  to  the  diet  and  serve  as  impor- 
tant supplementary  foods. 
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FRESH  VEGETABLES 


Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  in  the  American  diet  in 
the  last  25  years  has  been  the  increased  consumption  of 
fresh  vef^etables.     This  reflects  the  em.phasis  given  to  the 
nutritional  value  of  vegetables  through  public  educational 
programs. 

Fresh  vegetable  supplies  are  obtained  from  h  major  sources: 
(a)  the  reported  commercial  acreage,  (b)  market  gardens  near 
cities,  (c)  farm  home  gardens,  and  (d)  nonfarm  home  gardens. 
The  U.  S.  D.  A.  Crop  Reporting  Board  publishes  production 
dai,a  only  regarding  the  reported  commercial  acreag;e.  To 
obtain- an  over-all  picture  of  the  total  vegetable  consumption 
data  are  needed  also  regarding  the  quantities  derived  from 
the  other  3  sources.     Such  estimates  have  been  prepared  with  • 
the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
(tables  52  and  53). 

These  estimates  indicate  that  market  garden  production,  or 
the  unreported  commercial  production  of  vegetables  that 
occurs  near  tovms  and  cities,  accounts  for  about  75  percent 
as  much  fresh  produce  for  direct  civilian  consumption  as 
does  the  reported  commercial  production.    Farm  home  garden 
production  has  increased  moderately  during  the  recent  ■'-'/ar 
years  vAile  nonfarm  home  garden  production  has  increased 
sharply.    Home  garden  production  has  been  particularly 
significant  in  providing  larger  supplies  of  fr-^sh  tom.atoes, 
snap  beans,  and  greens  than  vrculd  othen'rise  have  been  avail- 
able. 

Ci^/ilian  consumption  of  fresh  vegetables  (excluding  melons 
and  potatoes)  from,  all  sources  has  increased  steadily  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  from  an  estimated  average  of  212  pounds 
per  capita  during  1935-39-  to  about  250  pounds  in  19hh'  Of 
these  quantities,  the  reported  commercial  production  fur- 
nished an  average  of  76  pounds  per  capita  during  1935-39 
and  about  82  pounds  per  capita  in  19hh. 

A  significant  proportion  of  the  increased  consumption  of 
commercially  produced  fresh  vegetables  is  accounted  for  by 
the  substantial  increase  in  the  supplies  of  fresh  vdnter 
vegetables  v;hich  reached  an  all  time  high  in  19lili. 

Yfliile-  the  over-all  trend  of  fresh  vegetable  consumption  has 
been  markedly  \ipward,  the  trend  of  the  individual  items  has 
differed  consideraoly.    For  instance,  consumption  of  celery, 
lettuce,  and  carrots  has  increased  wnile  that  of  fresh  peas 
and  spinach  has  decreased  and  cabbage  remained  relatively 
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Table  5o  —FRESH  V'^GETABLES:     Civilian  Per  Capita  Annual  Consumption 

from  Reported  Commercial  Production  for  bpecified  Periods 


Apparent  Civilian  Consumption  a/ 


Item  and 
Source 


1&32'    :   1935-39  5     1941'    :-•   1942     ;     1943     ;     1944  b/ 


-1- 


5- 


Pouncis  per  capita  c/  d/  e/- 


From  Reported  Commercial  Production  Only' f/ 
Green  5.  Yellow 


Asparagus 

'  1.2 

■  1.0 

'  1.1 

1.0 

0.9  ' 

0.9 

Beans,  green 

1 i  ma     . 3 

.  3 

.4 

,4 

.  2 

,  2 

Beans,  snap 

*    2. 7 

3.3 

3.0 

.  3.4 

3.7 

3.9 

Cabbaee' 

M5.O 

■  15.5 

'  13.7 

15.3 

14.  5 

17.  6 

Carrots* 

■  '  4.1 

'  5.5 

'  6.0 

"  5.7 

7.  6 

6.0 

Kale      •  . 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Lettuce' 

'  9.7 

'  11,0 

*  1"2. 1 

"  12^.0 

"  12.0 

14.1 

Peas 

'  2.0 

*  2.0 

'  1.7 

"1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

Peppers 

.  6 

'  "  1.0 

'  1.0 

.9 

.8 

.9 

Jjpinach 

2'.  Os-  ■ 

■  '■■  2.0 

 •    1.5  . 

■    1.6  - 

1.4 

1.3 

Total 

•  37.8 

'  41.7 

■  40.4 

■  41. "6 

42.4 

46.4 

Tomatoes 

9.5 

10.0 

■  10.1 

•  10.8 

11.2 

10.4 

Onions 

9.0 

10.5 

10.2 

10.2 

9.7 

12.0 

Other 

Artichokes 

*  .2 

•  .3 

'  .2 

■  .3 

.2 

■  .2 

Beets 

•  ,.8 

.8 

■  '8 

'  .5 

.5 

.5 

'Cauliflower 

2.2 

*  2.3 

'.  2.2 

■  2.5 

1.8 

1.7 

Celery 

*  7.0 

'  7.5 

■  8.9 

8.1 

7.4 

8.1 

*   Corn  (sweet) 

■  1.4 

•  1.2 

1.5 

•  1.2 

1.0 

.9 

Cucumbers 

"  1.6 

"  1.7 

'  1.8 

1-.  7 

1.2 

1.4 

Eggplant 

■  .3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Garlic 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

Shallots 

..  ...h/  .. 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Other  ■• 

h/ 

V 

h/ 

h/ 

Total' 

'  13.5 

"  14.1 

'  16.0 

•  14.8 

12.5 

13.3 

Grand'  Total 

69.8 

76.3 

"  76.7 

77.4 

75.8 

82.1 

Calendar  year  basis. 

Preliminary. 

Farm  vrei  ght  basis. 

Includes  imports. 

Based  on  total  civilian  population. 

For  esti  lated  supplies  from  other  sources  see  subsequent  table. 
lio  data  available.  ' 

Total  supply  of  miscellaneous  vegetables  included  in  market  and 
farm  garden  supplies  on  next  page. 


f/ 
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Table  5l  -'FRESH  V^GHTTABL^Sj     Civilian  Aggregate  Annual  Consumption 

from  iteported  Commercial  Production  for  Specified  Periods 


Apparent  Civilian  Consumption  a/ 
1935-39  : 


1^ 

— r- 


T 


1942 


T94T 


}  4  ;  5 
tons  c^  d/  e/-  - 


1944  b/ 


From  Repo.rted  Coinmercial 
Green.  &  Yellov; ' 


------  -Thousand 

Production  Only  f/ 


Asparagus 

"  75.0 

62.5 

73.1 

68.2 

59,5 

56.1 

Beans,  green  lima 

25.9 

25,  2 

15,  o 

14.  9 

•Beans,  snap 

170.5 

211.0 

202,3 

225.4 

240.1 

251.5 

'Cabbage 

937.5 

1^006.0 

•909.5 

1,013.2 

937.0 

1,141.4 

'Carrots 

258,0 

,  356.0 

395.3 

376,1 

488.  6 

389.4 

Kale 

9,5 

5,0 

7,6 

2,9 

4.6 

4.9 

Lettuce-escarole  - 

606.0 

,  717.0 

801.5 

793.9 

777.3 

910. a 

Peas 

121,5 

.  132.0 

112.4 

•  78,3 

75.5 

93.6 

■  Peppers 

49,5 

64.0 

65.1 

60.8 

54.5 

58.0 

Spinach 

124.5 

.  128.0 

90.  6 

■  107,0 

92.8 

83.1 

Total  .2 

,372,0 

.2,703.0 

2. 

683.2 

2,751.0 

2,745.7 

3,003.1 

tomatoes 

597,0 

646.0 

671.  6 

■  717.2 

723.8 

778.8 

Onions 

559,0 

680, 0 

631  1 

Other 

•  Artichokes 

11,5 

19.0 

14,0 

17,3 

16.5 

15.2 

Boets 

51,0 

53.0 

50.7 

30.5 

30.9 

34.6 

Caulif  lov;er 

135,0 

149.0 

149,0 

163.4 

112.5 

106.9 

Celury 

441.5 

483.5 

591.6 

538.4 

478.  6 

521.6 

'    Corn  (sweet) 

86,5 

77.5 

99.1  ■ 

80.9 

65.9 

59.5 

■  Cucumbers 

100.5 

113.0  ' 

117.7 

111.2 

78.3 

87,6 

Eggplant 

17.0 

18.0  ' 

19.0  ■ 

13.4 

11.6 

13.9 

Garlic 

11,3  " 

13.6 

8.1 

12.4 

Shallots 

6.2  ■ 

8.5 

5.6 

5.2 

'  Other 

h/ 

h/ 

h/ 

Total 

343,0  ■. 

913.0 

1, 

058.  6 

977.2 

803.0 

856.9 

Grand  Total  4 

,371.0 

4,942.0 

5, 

089.2 

5,123.4 

4,908. 6 

5,314,3 

a/ Calendar  year  basis, 

F/  Prf^liminary,  . 

c/  Farm  v/eight  basis, 

d/  Includes  imports, 

e/  Based  on  total  civilian  population. 

7/  For  estimated  supplies  from  other  sources  see  next  table.  • 

g/  -t^o  data  available, 

h/  Total  supply  of  miscellaneous  vogntables  included  in  market  and  farm 
garden  supplies. 
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Table  52  --FRESH  VP^GETABLIBS :     T^stima ted  Per  Capita  Annual  i^upply 
Available  to  Civilians  from  Ilarket  and  Home  Garden 
Production-,  in  Addition  to  Apparent  Civilian  Consumption 
from . Reported  Commercial  Production,  for  Specified  Years 

'  t         '    "Bstima'fced.  AnnuB^l-^-ivilian  Supply  a/ 

Ve^tabi-e  Group  i    1952-      X955-59  ;     1941     i     1942     ;     1945     ;  1944  b/ 
and  Source   ;  :        1      :        2    .    J        -3  •    ;-       4      :        5  "    :  6 


-------  -Pounds  per  capita  g/  ^  £/■ 

Green  &  Yellov/  Vegetables  f/ 


ilarket  garden 

19.2 

21.8 

21.5 

25.1 

21.0 

22.1 

' Farm  home  garden 

2  6..  8 

24.3 

25.2 

27.9' 

25.-8 

27.2 

I'lonfarm  home  garden 

5.5 

5.5 

.  5.5- 

--  11.6 

17.8 

17.8 

Subtotal 

51.5 

51-.  6 

52.2 

64.6 

64.6 

67.1 

Reported  commercial 

37.8 

41.7 

40.4 

■  41.6' 

42.4 

46.4 

Total 

89,3 

93.3 

92.6 

106.2 

107.0 

113.5 

Tomatoes 

iviarket  garden 

6.9 

:8;2 

9;3 

.8.5 

c8.2. 

8.5 

Farm  home  garden 

11.1 

10.1 

10.4 

10.8 

10i9 

10.9 

Konfarm  home  garden 

1.9 

1.9 

■  4.0 

6.1 

6.0 

- •  Subtotal 

19..9 

20.2 

21.6 

23^.3 

25.  2 

25.4 

Reported  commercial 

9.5 

10.0  .. 

10.1 

10.8 

11.2 

10.4 

Total-      ■ .    ■  ' 

29. .4 

30. -2 

31.7 

34.1 

36.4 

35.8 

Onions 

Market  garden 

5.6 

6,5 

6,3 

7.2 

5.2 

6.2 

Farm  home  garden 

6.4 

5.7 

6,7 

6.9 

6.7 

7.1 

Nonfarm  home  garden 

g/ 

g/.. 

g/- 

g/ 

g/ 

g/ 

Subtotal 

12.0 

12.2 

13.0 

14.1 

11.9 

13.3 

Reported  comjiaercial 

9.0 

10.5 

.10,^2  - 

10.2 

9.7 

12.0 

Total 

21.0 

.  22.7 

23.2- 

24.3 

21.6 

25.3 

Other  h/ 

liilarket  garden 

22.2 

25.  6  ■ 

27.5 

29.5 

26.3 

24.1 

Farm  home  garden 

2'i.6 

21.3 

23.6 

25.1 

24.6 

26.  6 

Nonfarm  homo  garden 

.4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

7.8 

11.6 

11.3 

 -^ub  total 

51.0 

51.6 

55.3  ■ 

62.4 

62.  5 

62.0 

Reported  comitiercial 

13.5 

14.1. 

16.0 

14.-8 

12.5 

13.3 

-Total- 

64.  5. 

65.7- 

71.3 

77.2 

75.0 

75.3 

Total  All  Vegotables 

Market  garden 

53,9. 

62.1- 

64.6  ■ 

70.3 

60.7 

60.9 

Farm  home  garden 

38 . 9 , 

61.9- 

65.9 

70.7 

68.0 

71,8 

Nonfarm  homo  garden 

11.6  . 

11.  6 

,    11. 6 

•  2-3 .4. 

35,5 

36.1 

Sub to  tal 

134.4.  ' 

135.  6 

142.1  • 

164.4 

164.2 

167.8 

Reported  commGrcial 

69.8  . 

76.3  • 

.   -  ?6,  7  ■ 

■-  77-.  4 

75.8 

82.1 

Grand  Total 

204.2  . 

211.9 

218.8  • 

241.8 

240.0 

249.9 

a^T    Cal-endar  year  basis,     b/    Prelimina'ry.     "c/    Farm  -"eight  basis, 
d/    Includes  imports,     e/  "Based  on  total  civilian  populfition,     f/  Includ- 
ing asparagus,   lima  beans,   snap" beans,,  cabbage,'  carrots,  kale,  lettuce, 
peas,  poppers,  and  spinach,     g/   ■Included  undor  "other  vegetables" 
h/    Including  beets,  Cf^uli flower,  celery,   svreot  corn,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 
and  all  minor  vegQtables  and  excluding' small  fruit,  melons  and  potatoes. 
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Table  53  — FRF.SH  VEGFT/iBL^S:     Estiraated  iiggregate  Annual  i^upply  Available 
to  Civilians  from  ilarket  and  nome  harden  Production,  in 
Addition  to  Apparent  Civilian  Consumption  from  Koported 
Commercial  Production  Tor  Specified.  Years 

:  Estirrr^ted"  Annual ^  C"ivi  liari  oupply  a/ 

Vegetable  Group:     1902     T    1935-39  1941     i     1942     :  '  1943     i     1944  b/ 

aiid  ^Source       :         1       :  2  :         3       :        -i  ■■  - :  '       5       :  6 


-------  -  -J-housand  tons  c/  d/  e/r 

Green  &  Yellow  Vegetables  f/  .  ■  ~ 


i»Iarket  garden 

1,203 

1,412 

1,423 

1,660 

1,362 

1,427 

Farm  homo  garden 

1,  684 

1,573 

1,672 

1 , 844 

1,674 

1,759 

Nonfarir;  homo  garden 

346 

358 

365 

768 

1,157 

1,150 

Subtotal 

3 , 233 

3 , 343 

3 , 460 

■  4,272 

4,193 

4,336 

rcopbrtod  comrriercial 

2,372 

2,703 

2,  683 

2,751 

2,746 

3,003 

Total 

5,610 

6,051 

6, 143 

■7,023 

6,939 

7,339 

Tomatoes 

iviarlcet  garden 

431 

529 

519 

563 

530 

550 

Farni  home  garden 

•698 

653 

693 

715 

704 

705 

i*»onf'arw  home  garden 

117 

121 

123 

■  262 

398 

390 

'Subtotal 

1,246 

1,306 

1 , 435 

1 , 54O 

1,632 

1,645 

Reported  commercial 

597 

646 

671 

717 

724 

779 

Total 

1,952 

2, 106 

2,257 

2  ,  356 

2,424 

Onions 

Market  garden 

354 

422 

416 

473 

34O 

400 

Farm  home  garden 

401 

369 

444 

•  459 

435 

457 

i^onfarm  home  garden 

g/ 

g/ 

g/ 

g./ 

g/ 

g/ 

Subtotal 

755 

791 

.8  60 

932 

775 

857 

Roport'.;d  commercial 

559 

630 

57  6 

578 

631 

675 

Total 

1,314 

1,471 

1,536 

1,610 

1,406 

1,532 

Other 

i'iarket  garden 

1,392 

1,659 

1,821 

1,953- 

1,706 

1,655 

Farm  home  garden 

1,545 

1,414 

1,553 

1,663 

1,599 

1,718 

i'Jonfarm  hom.o  garden 

2  62 

270 

276 

5-lS 

751 

730 

Subtotal 

3, 199 

3,3^3 

3,  660 

4,134 

4,056 

^r,113 

Reported  commercial 

843 

913 

1,059 

977 

808 

857 

Total 

4,042 

4,256 

4,719 

5,111 

4 , 3  54 

4,970 

Total  All  Vegotablos 

M?  rkot  garden 

3,385 

-1,022 

4,279. 

4 , 649 

3,938 

4,042 

Farm  homo  garden  . 

4,328 

4,017 

'    4,  372 

4,681 

■x,412 

4,639 

Nonfarm 'home  garden 

725  • 

749 

764 

1 , 548 

2,306 

2,270 

Subtotal           .  ' 

8,438 

3,788 

9,415 

10,878 

10, 656 

10,951 

Reported  commorcifil 

4,371 

4,942 

5,089 

5, 123 

4,909 

5,314 

Grand  Total  : 

L2,809 

13,730 

1-: ,  504 

16,001 

15,565 

15,265 

eT*    Calendar  year  basis.     h/    -t^r-.'liminary.     c  /    I'arm  veight  basis,  dj  In- 
cludes  imports,         .  based  on  total  civi lian~populn tiori.     f/  Including 
asparagus,  "lima  beans,  snap  bof.ns,   cobbag^e,  carrots,  kale,   lettuce,  peas, 
poppers,  and  spinach.     g,/    Included  under  "other  vtigctablo s h/  Including 
beets,  cauliflower,   eclery,   svinot  corn,   cucumbers,   eggplant,  and  all  other 
minor  vog:>tabl-;s  and  excluding  smr;ll  fruit,  melons  and  poti'toes. 
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constant.    Further  details  regarding  the  per  capita  and 
aggregate  civilian  consunption  of  fresh  vegetables  are  given 
in  tables  50  through  53 . 

Demand  and  Requirement  for  19hS 

Civilian  demand  for  fresh  vegetables  in  19h5  is  expected  to 
continue  at  a  level  approximating  the  record  consumption  of 
19iiU.  ■  ^ 

Estimates  regarding  the  19hS  demand    for  fresh  vegetables 
from  the  reported  commercial  production  obvi'ously  must  be 
predicated  on  certain  assumptions  regarding  the  volume  of 
vegetables  that  may  be  expected  from  sources  other  than 
the  reported  commercial  production.    It  is  assumed  that  the 
19hS  market  garden  production  will  approximate  that  of  19iiii 
T;hen  there  v^as  a  strong  demand  for  fresh,  locally  produced 
vegetables.    With  continued  emphasis  on  "Victory"  gardens 
in  19h5  and  the  partial  resumption  of  the  rationing  of 
canned  vegetables,  supplies  from  farm  home  gardens  are  ex- 
pected to  equal  the  19iiU  production  while  supplies  from 
nonfarm  home  gardens  may  be  donn  slightly  (table  55). 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  estimated  that  the  19U5 
per  capita  civilian  demand  for  fresh  vegetables  from  re- 
ported commercial  acreage    will  amount  to  about  82  pounds 
or  roughlj''  the  same  as  the  quantity  consum.ed  from  this 
source  in  19hh-    This  amounts  to  an  aggregate  demand  of 
5,303,500  tons  as  compared  to  the  5,3li;,300  tons  estim.ated 
consumed  last  year. 

In  vieV'T  of  the  perishabilitj^  of  fresh  vegetables,  the  ex- 
panded production  that  has  oc cured  during  recent  years  and 
the  marketing  problems  that  vrould  result  from  an  over-sup- 
ply, the  19l;5  civilian  requirement  for  fresh  vegetables 
from  reported  commercial  acreage  has  been  conservatively 
established  at  ]4,bl6,000  tons  or  about  7h.  pounds  per  capita. 
This  requirement  is  distriouted  among  the  various  vegetables 
as  indicated  in  table  5U. 

Problems  of  Distribution 

Adequate  supplies  afford  the  best  assurance  that  fresh  vege- 
tables can  be  made  available  in  all  areas  at  reasonable 
prices.    Hov^ever,  the  production  of  these  perishable  foods 
is  attended  by  many  uncertainties  regarding  weather,  ferti- 
lizer supply,  labor  supply,  and  a  host  of  other  variables. 
A  combination  of  unfavorable  circumstances  could  readily 
lead  to  a  scarcity  of  fresh  vegetables,  vfhile  high  yields 
on  the  same  acreage  might  result  in  surplus  supplies.  Un- 
expected surpluses  can  quickly  lead  to  excessive  waste  and 
to  unreasonably  low  returns  to  srovv-ers  and  distributors. 
Thus,  a  middle  course  must  be  pursued  in  planning  production. 
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Table        — FKESH  V'JGETj'.BLKo:     Civilian  Demand  and  iwquir<;ment  for 
1945  from  Commercial  Production 


Per  Capita 

egate 

•  TDstimatod  ; 

Annual 

>  Estimated 

:    Annuo  1 

I  tern  ! 

civilian  : 

require- 

' civilian 

:  roquire- 

demand  : 

ment  a/ 

demand 

:     ment  a/ 

1  : 

2 

3 

:  4 

Pounds 

-bT  

Thousand 

tons  b/ 

From  Reported  Commercial 

Production  Only 

Green  d.-  Yollov; 

Asparagus 

1.0 

0.8 

65.0 

52.0 

Beans,  groon  lima  .4 

.3 

26.0 

19.5 

Be£;Jis,  snap 

3:8 

3.4 

247. 0 

221. 0 

Cabbage 

15.5 

15.2 

1,007.4 

987.9 

Carrots 

5.8 

5.5 

377.0 

357.3 

Ealo 

.1 

.1 

6. 5 

6.  5 

Lettuce 

11.5 

10.7 

747.4 

695.4 

Peas 

1.7 

1.5 

110.5 

97.5 

Peppers 

1.0 

.8 

65,0 

52.0 

Spinji  ch 

1.6 

1.5 

104 . 0 

97.5 

Total 

42.4 

39.8 

2,755.8 

2,586.8 

Tomatoc  s 

11.0 

10.5 

714.9 

682.4 

Onions  c/  12.0 


Qthor 

ii-rti  chokes  .2 

Beets  1.8 

Caulif  IcA'cr  2.5 

Celery  8,0 

Corn  (sr'eo-t)  1.5 

Cucumbers  1.5 
Eggplant-  ,3 
•Gf.rlic  ,2 
Shallots  .2 
Other  d/ 

Total  16.2 


10.3  779.9  669.4 

.2  '        13.0  13.0 

.6  117,0  39.0 

2.2  162. 5  143.0 

7.6  519.9  ^r3:^,.9 

1.2  97.5  78.0 

1.2  97.5  78.0 

.2  19,5  13,0 

.2  13.0  13.0 

.1  15.0  6.5 

d/  2/  £/ 

13.5  1,052,9  377,4 


Grand  Totnl  81.6  74.1  5,303.5  4,816,0 

a/    -l-'heso  r  ;quiroments  from  r.;i)orted  commercial  production  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  additional  supplies  of  fr«;6h  vegetnblcs  v,lll 
bo  available  from  market  garden,   farm  garden,  and  nonfarm  garden 
production  as  indicated  in  the  next  table,     b/    Farm  freight  basis, 
c/    iistii.iatod  quarterly  requirements  for  fresh  onions: 

Tons  Percentage 
Jf.nur.ry-to-  larch  160656  24 

j^pri  1- to-June  153962  23 

July-to-Septoraber        '  1  '"SSO  35 

0ctJQ^pr-to-D-c3mber        •        l§.7-i32  28 
d/    >,o  snrcific  p'jquirenjent  r  qjie'&^&c.d,     c/p  Total  supply  of 
n.i s«e.i  ianeoub  ^^(igett  bios  included  in^'ih^rk'  c  and  fVrm  garden  suppli''3. 
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Table  55  —FRESH  VEGET^iBLLS :    Estimated  Supplies 
for  19hS  from  Sources  Other  than 
Reported  Commercial  Production 


:  Per  Capita  a/ 

:  Aggregate 

Vegetable  Group  &  Source 

•  TTc;  4"  T       "f"  p 

•  IjO  0_LlilCJ  ocu 

:  supplies 

r  supulies 

:  1 

2 

Green  L  Yello-'.",'-  Vef^etables 

Tifo  ■v>t^O'f"      rt^  OT^ 
lidl  KC  L>     tZp.1  QfcJIl 

Farm  home  par den 
Ilonfami  home  par  den 

-  -  Pounds  b/  - 

c/ 

26.9 
16.0 

-Thous. 

tons  b/- 

1,750  • 
l,0li0 

Total 

61.8 

Ii,2l5 

Tomatoes 

T-'^p  T^Vpi"    cr^  T*H  PTi 

Farm  hom.e  garden 
ijoniarm  homie  garden 

10.8 
5.1 

700  ■ 
350 

Total 

2^.7 

1,600 

Onions 

Market  garden 
Farm  home  garden 
Ilonfarm  home  garaen 

6.2 
6.9 

d/ 

I;00 

ISO 

d/ 

Total 

13.1^  ^ 

850 

Other  Vegetables  e/  f/ 
Market  garden 
Farm  home  garden 
Monfarm  home  garden 

25.5 
26.3 
10.2 

1,660 
1,710 

660 

Total 

62.0 

1,030 

Total  all  Vegetables  f/ 
Marl:et  garden 
Farm  home  garden 
Nonfarm.  home  garden 

62.1 
70.9 
31.6 

1^,035 
h,6lO 
2,050 

Total 

16L.6 

10,695 

a/ ifesed  on  total  civilian  population, 
b/    Fa  mi  weight. 

c/    Including  asparams,  lima  beans,  snao  beans. 


cabbage,  carrots,  kale,  lettuce,  peas,  peppers, 
and  spinach, 
d/    Included  under  "other  vegetables." 
e/    Including  beets,  caulif lov/er,  celery,  sweet  corn, 

cucumbers,  eggplant,  and  all  minor  vegetables, 
f/    ixcluding  small  fruit,  melons,  and  potatoes. 
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Viliatever  the  prodUctipn,  ample  marketing  facilities  such 
as  containers,  motor  trucks ^  refrigerator  cars,  and  adequate 
manpoiver  must  be  available  to  handle  supplies  promptly  if 
losses,  ar^  to  be  held.to  a  minimum.    Present  prospects  are 
that'most  of. these  facilities  vdll  continue  in  tight  supply 
and  that  all  available  resources  will  have  to  be  utilized 
to  a  maximum  throughout  •19i;5. 

Inadequate  supplies  vrould  mean  that  many  lov;  income  groups 
and  families  in  remote  areas  would  have  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  fresh  oroduce  needed.     Short  supplies  also 
lead  to  a  general  lovrering  of  marketing  standards  and  tend 
to  encourage  black  market  operations.     Compliance  regarding 
ceiling  prices  is  more  readily  attained  when  the  supply  is 
not  too  far  short  of  the  demand  level. 

Federal  assistance  in  the  form  of  transportation  subsidies 
raarf  be  desirable  in  sotne  instances  to  obtain  satisfactory 
re^rional  and  seasonal  distribution  of  an  item  in  short  sup- 
ply.   In  the  case  of  the  shvort  19h3  onion  crop,  a  limitation 
order  on  the  movement  and  use  of  the  supply  was  helpful  in 
obtaining  optim.um  distrioution.    Repetition  of  this  plan  may 
be  useful  in  the  future  for  commodities  vfhere  conservation 
and  equitable  distribution  ol'  a  short  supply  is  of  importance 
to  a  large  numjer  of  hOuseholu  and  industrial  users. 

Vi/hile  it  appears  that '  Vegetable  producers  can  expect  a  gen- 
erally^ favorable  market  in  1^^1+3,  seasonal  surpluses  are 
likelj^  to  occur  at  various  times,    plans  for  the  orderly 
distribution  of  these  products  should  be  in  readiness  in 
case  Government  assistance  becomes  necessary.  Promotional 
programs  stimulatir*^  th'e  consumption  of  plentiful  food 
items  can  aid  in  achieving  maximum  utilization  of  avail- 
able supplies.     Government  purchases  for  direct  distribution 
also  ma}'"  be  needed  to  relieve  congested  markets  and  to  clear 
up  temporary  surpluses.' 
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CkimhD  VSGSTABLLS  AND  RELATLD  PRODUCTS 


Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Civilian  coroSumption- .o£  canned  vegetables  and--related  prod- 
ucts follov;ed.a  steady  uprxard  trend  during  '  the- decade  prior 
to,  I2I1.2.  when  v.-ar. needs  no  longer,  made  this  possible. 

Annual  consumyjtion  of  canned  vegetables,  exclusive  of  re- 
lated products,  increased  from  an  average  of  31  pounds  per 
capita  during  1935-39  to  a  T^eak  of  about  37  pounds  per 
capita  in  19i|l-li2.     Since  then  the  heavy  requirements  for 
military  and  export  purposes  and  the  need  for  restricting 
the  use  of  tin  have  diminished  the  quantities  available  to 
civilians  to  a  point  vrhere  in  19Uli-ii5  they  were  allocated 
only  about  31  pounds  of  canned  vegetables  per  capita  (table 
56).    In  terms  of  aggregates ,' .civilians  consumed- a  total  of 
about  167  million  cases  (basi's  2[l/2's)  in  19hl-h2.  compared 
Tdth  an  allocation  of  about  I36  million  cases  in  19hh-L\S 
and  an  average  annual  consumption  of  135  million  cases  dur- 
ing 1935-39  (table  57). 

Urie  h  major  canned  vegetables'  in  terms  of  volume  are  tomatoes, 
peas,  corn,-  and  snap-  beans.    Despite  the  large  quantities  re- 
quired to  be  set-aside  for  vrar  purposes,  these  ii  items  have 
continued  to  account  for  a  miajor  proportion  of  the  civilian 
canned  vegetable  sup-ply  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
comprised  85  percent'  and  76  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
estimated  civilian  canned  vegetable  consumption  in  19h3-hh 
and  19i{Ii-i45,  as  compared  to  an  average  of  7^  percent  during 
the  period  1935-39. 

Canned  -whole  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  alone  com.prised 
about  39  and  38  percent,  respectively,  of  the  19h3-hh  and 
the  19l:l4-U5' civilian' supr^ly  of  canned  vegetables.  Tom.ato 
juice  and  catsup  are  the  most  imiportant  tom.ato  products 
next  to  vrhoXe  tomatoes.     Consumption  of  tomato  pulp,  puree, 
paste  and  sauce  also  has  increased  in  recent  years.  This 
is  "partly  because  .these  products  .can  be ' produced  -vrith  less 
labor  than  canned  vrhole  tomatoes.  '  -■ 

Among  the  leading  minor  canned  vegetables  are  asparagus, 
spinach,  and  beets.     These,  plus  a  dozen  lesser  vegetables, 
help  to  round  out  the  civilian  supplj^  of  commercially  canned 
vegetables . 

Ci-vilian  consumption  of  the  so  called  related  products: 
canned  baby  foods,  soups,  pickles,  and  baked  beans  has  ranged 
from  50  to  7-5  million-  cases-  per  annum  for  the  past  decade. 
Sales  of  canned  baby  foods  have  expanded  rapidly  during  the 
last  few  years.     Consumption  of  canned  soups,  pickles,  and 
baked  beans  was  highest  in  19l|l-li2 .     bince  then,  -wartime 
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Table   56 — CANTIED  VEGETABLES:     Civilian  Per  Capita  i-jinual  Consumption  for 
Soecific  Periods 


Item 


Apparent 

Civil if.n  Per 

Capita 

Consumption 

■^7  

1932 

:  1935- 

39  :  1941 

!  1942 

:     19'13  : 

1944  b/ 

1 

:  2 

:  3 

!  4 

:        5  : 

6 

capita 

(processedj- 

u  •  o 

•  u « o 

u  •  o 

U  m  o 

n  p. 
u  t  o 

u.  o 

-.2 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.1 

1.1 

"  2.0 

2.3 

3.0 

3.3 

2.  7 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.3. 

d/ 

3.0 

4.7 

6.  5 

5.7 

6.  6 

477 

.5 

.5 

.7 

•  o 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.7 

.7 

.9 

.9 

1.3 

c/ 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

o  •  o 

X  J. .  O 

11  A 

X  X  •  o 

19  R 
Xc  .  O 

in  1 

XU  .  X 

5.5 

5.9 

5.0 

6.1 

5.0 

2.  4 

e  c/ 

2.0 

2.7 

2.0 

1.4 

2.  1 

l72 

2.7 

4.3 

4.5 

3.5 

3.  5 

,5 

.7 

.3 

1.0 

1.5 

1.  7 

.1 

.5 

.3 

.7 

.9 

.9 

c/ 

.3 

.3 

.6 

1.0 

1.  2 

£./ 

12. 1 

13.4 

14.9 

13.3 

11.  8 

.2 

.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.  5 

3.4 

4.2 

5.4 

5.3 

6.1 

4.  3 

c/ 

c/ 

.  6 

.1 

.1 

d/ 

c/ 

.4 

.  6 

.5, 

.3 

.5 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

c/ 

c/ 

.1 

d/ 

i/ 

d/ 

1/ 

.4 

i/ 

o 

• 

.4 

1.7 

2.2 

1.9 

.4 

1.4 

0/ 

^  / 
c/ 

Iv 

/ 

— s 

.  1 

•  1 

.  1 

¥/ 

^/ 

•  o 

1 

.  ± 

5/ 

1/ 

c/ 

.  i 

o 

. 

•  8 

c/ 

9.4 

11.4 

9.3 

8.  S 

9.  0 

30.6 

36.  6 

36.0 

34.4 

30.  9 

c/ 

.9 

1.0 

1.7  h/ 

2.  5  h/ 

4.6 

6.8 

7.1 

5.0  h/ 

6.  2  h/ 

.6 

1.9 

2.9 

2.3 

2.0 

1.8 

c/ 

5.5 

6.7 

2.5 

3.2  h/ 

4.  9  h/ 

c/ 

12.0 

17.3 

13.4 

11.9 

1  5.  :! 

Green  &  Yello?; 
Asparagus 
Beans,  lima 
Beans,  snap 
Carrots 
Peas 

Pumpkin  &  squash 
Spinach 
Other  greens 
Total 
Tomatoes 
'-/ho  1  e 

Catsup  &■  chili  sai 
Juice 

Pulp  &  puree 
Paste 
bauce 
Total 
Other  Vegetables 
Beets 
Corn 
Hominy 

^''iixed  vegetables 
Pi mi en to  s 
Potatoes,  ^vhite 
Potatoes,  sweet 
Sauerkraut  e/ 
Soybeans 
Succotash 
■  Other  vegetables 
Other  juices 
Total 

Grand  Total 
Related  Products 
Baby  foods  ' 
Soups 

Pickles  e/ 
Baked  beans 
Total 


a/    i^ased  on  fiscal  yoar,  beginning  July  1.     b/    Preliminary.  i'^o  data 

available,     d/'   Loss  than  0,05  pound.     e/    Includes  bulk  as  veil  as  canned 
and  bottled.     f/    Included  in  mixed  vegetables.     g/    Included  in  other 
vegetable  juicu;:.     h/    From  allocation  sheets. 
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Table  57  — CaJH^^ED  TOGETABLES:     Civilian  Aggregate  -finnual  Consumption  for 
Soecified  Periods 


^-PP^^Gnt  iiggregate  Civilian  Consumption  a/ 
1932     :  1935-39  :     1941     »     1942     i     1943  1944  b/ 


:em 


:       ,3      :-   .    4  ; 
Million  cases  24/2' s- 


Green  &  Yellov; 


i.sparagus 

2.0 

2.3 

3iO 

3iO 

2.9 

2.8 

Beans,  lima 

.7 

l.S 

2.2 

ZiZ 

1.0 

•  6 

Beans,  snap 

4.7 

8.6 

10.8 

13.  7 

15.2 

12,  3 

Carrots 

.4 

,9 

i.v 

1.7 

1.3 

Peas 

12.4 

20.6 

28*9 

24.7 

28.2 

20.2 

Puiapkin  a  squash 

1.9 

2.1 

3.1 

2.5 

1.9 

2.4 

Spinach 

2.0 

.  4.3 

3.6 

4.6  . 

4.2 

6. 1 

Other  greens 

o/ 

.3 

.7 

.5 

.9 

.6 

Total 

24.1 

40.7 

54.0 

53.0 

55.6 

45.0 

Tomatoes 

Tiihole 

24.3 

26.7 

23.5 

28.1 

22.5 

10.9 

Catsup  &  chili  sauce  c/ 

8,0 

11.0 

8.1 

4.9 

8.3 

Juice 

5.  S 

12.8 

21.1 

21.7 

17.6 

16.  7 

Purap  k  puree 

2.3 

2.9 

3.5 

4.4 

6.8 

7.8 

Po  ste 

.4 

1.9 

1.7 

3.0 

3.6 

■  3. .7 

Sauce 

c/ 

1.1 

1.1 

2.4 

4.3 

■  5.0 

Total 

53,  4 

61.  9 

67,  7 

59,7 

52.  4 

Other  Vegetables 

Beets 

1.0 

2.7 

'5.-5 

5.4 

5.1 

6.5 

Corn 

14.1 

18.3 

24.0 

23.0 

26.3 

18.  6 

Kominy 

c/ 

c/ 

2.4 

.6 

.4 

Mixed  vegetables 

1/ 

1.9 

2.5 

2.2 

1.3 

2.2 

Pimiento  s 

.  6 

.8 

.4 

.6 

,4' 

.5 

Potatoes,  white 

.4 

d/ 

d/ 

Potatoes,  sweet 

o/ 

2.0 

1.1 

1.6 

Sauerkraut  e/ 

-V 

7.7 

10.2 

8.9 

1.7 

6.  2 

Soybeans 

1/ 

c/ 

c/ 

=/ 

Succotash 

.3 

.4 

.4  ■ 

r/ 

Other  vegetables 

-V 

9.3 

2.4 

.4 

Other  juices 

-/ 

.4 

.8 

.1. 

.7 

3.  5 

To  ta  1 

41.4 

51.0 

41.6 

37.0 

3  9.  1 

Grrjid  Total 

£./ 

■  135.  5 

166.9 

162.3 

152.3 

1 36.  .5 

Related  Products 

Baby  foods 

c/ 

c/ 

4.2 

5.4 

7.4  h/ 

9.  9  h/ 

So  up  s 

^/ 

20.0 

30.0 

27.4 

21.4  h/ 

28.4  h/ 

Pickles  e/ 

3.1 

9.  6 

12.9 

12.3 

8.6 

7.8 

Baked  beans 

22.8 

28.0 

10.5 

12.9  h/ 

21.  3  h/ 

Total 

52.4 

75.1 

55.6 

50.3 

6  7,  4 

a/    Based  on  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  h/" 
available.     d/    Less  than  0.05  million  casesT 
canned  and  bottled.     f/    Included  in  mixed  vegetables 
other  vegetable  juices,     h/    From  allocation  sheets. 


Preliminary.     c/    No  data 
e/    Includes  bulk  as  well  as 
g/    Included  in 
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restrictions  on  the  use  cf  tin  and  {^lass  have  resulted  in 
lower  fiiii-lian  supplies  of  these  items. 

Demand  and  Requirement  for  19^5 

The  market  for  canned  vegetables  is  influenced  chiefly  by- 
such  factors  as  consumer  income,  the  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  the  volame  of  home  canning.     It  is  expected 
that  the  national  income  in  19ij5  ^vill  continue  at  a  rela- 
tively high  level.     It  is  probable  that  the  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  from  comjnercial  and  home  garden  sources  in  V^hS 
will  be  about  the  same  or  slightly  lovv'er  than  for  19li^. 
Home  canning  7;i  11.  probably  reflect  a  similar  trend.  Many 
housev;ives  r4.ll  be  gainfully  employed,  thus  increasing  the_ 
dem.and  for  cof-venient,  easily  prepared  foods."  - 

Under  these  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  in  tne  absence 
of  rationing    civilian  demand  for  canned  vegetables  (exclud- 
ing canned  baby  foods,  soups,  pickles,  and  baked  beans)  dur- 
ing 19a5  would  aggregate  about  I69  million  cases  (basis  2h./ 
2's)  or  about  3&  pounds  per  capita.     It  is  estimated  that 
the  li  major  vegetables;    tomatoes,  peas,  corn,  and  green 
beans  would  account  for  130  million  cases  or  about  77  per- 
cent of  the  total  daraand  ([table  58).    V/hile  these  demand 
estimates  are  conservative,  trney  are  considerably  larger 
in  most  instances  than  the  am.ounts  that  will  be  available 
to  civilians  during  the  first  half  of  19 1x5  under  the  IShh- 
1j5  allocation.    The  supplies  for  the  second  half  of  the 
calendar  year  191x5  v/ill  be  dependent  upon  the  quantities 
available  from  the  L9l;5  pack. 

In  determining  the  civilian jrequirement  for  canned  vege- 
tables for  the  19h5-l-!6  pack  year,  consideration  was  given 
to  the  dietary  significance  of  the  respective  items,  to  the 
probable  size  of  the  total  pa-ck,  to  the  prospective  large 
requirements  of  the  military,-  to  the  estimated  civilian 
demand,  and  to  the  quantities-  required  to  achieve  reason- 
ably good  distribution.- 

Accordingly,  the  aggregate  civilian  requiremerit  for  canned 
vegetables,  (exclusive  of  tha  related  products)  during  19lt5- 
1^6  has  been  placed  at  11^5  million  cases  (basis  2ii/2's),  Thi 
compares  vriVa  an  estimated  .civilian  supply  of  about  I36  mil- 
lion cases  during  19-hl.-Ii5,  an'  estimated .  civilian  demand  of 
169  million  cases,  and  a  peak-'  consumption  duririg  19i+l-l|2  of 
about  167  million  cases  (table  5i3)  .    The  19ii5-li6  requirement 
is'  about    9  mallion  cases  higher  than  the  rate  at  v;hich 
canned  vegetables  \\n,lX  oe  available  during  19lili-U5.  However 
the  currerit  civilian  supply  is  considerably  short  of  demand 
and  otocks  at  the  end  of  the  pack  year  are  expected  to  be 
unusually  lor.'.    On  the  other  hand,  the  19lt5-l46  requirement 
is  2i4  million  cases  lower  than  the  estimated  191.5  demand 
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Table  58  —CAMJED  VEGi^TABLIiS :    Civilian  Demand  and  Requirement  for 
19li5 


:           Per  Capita 

Ag 

gregate 

:  Estimated 

:  Annual 

allo- 

•iLStima  oed 

:  Annual 

allo- 

;  civilian 

:  cation 

or 

•civilian 

:  cation 

or 

:  demand  ■ 

;  requirement 

•demand 

;  requirement 

:19ii5  . 

?  rate 

19)45 

:  rate 

I 

•  Jan . - 

: July- 

:Jan.- 

;  July- 

r] 

•June  a/;D,ec,  b/ 

tJune  a/:Dec.b/ 

T.         .  1  , 

:  -2 

:  3 

:  •  5 

:  6 

■  Pounds 

i"Iillion  -cases  21j./2's 

Green  I.  Yellovf 

c/ 

Asparagus 

.6 

c/ 

3.2 

2.8 

Beans,  lima.   ;.  ^ 

.      ■  .5- 

.1 

c/ 

2..2 

.6 

Beans,  snap 

■   ■  2.8- 

.■  •  2.7.  ■ 

2.6 

13.0 

12.3 

12 .0 

Carrots 

■  ,  .h 

d/ 

c/ 

.1.7 

1' 

£/  • 

Peas 

6.0 

1  — 

i-i-  •  ( 

■5.5 

26.0 

20.2 

2U.0 

Pumpkin  (?:  squash 

.6 

.6 

/ 

2.8 

0  1 
2.i4 

c/ 

Spinach 

1.1 

1.3 

—  / 

c/ 

5.1 

0.1 

£/ 

Other  greens . 

.2 

.1 

c/ 

.    .8  . 

.6 

c/ 

Total 

1.2.3 

10 .1 

-  11.0 

.5a. 8 

u3.0 

1  A'  n 
UO  .0 

Tomatoes 

sTnole                     -  . 

.•    5..0  ■ 

■  ■2  .ii 

23^0 

10  i  9 

22.0 

Catsup  L  chili  sauc 

e  2.5- 

2.1  ■ 

2.2. 

■:10".0 

8.3  • 

9,0 

•Juice           .  ; 

5 .2 

3.5- 

■  U.l  • 

25.0 

16 . 7 

20.0  ■ 

Pulp  L  puree 

-  .9 

1.7 

■  £/■ 

^  U .  0 

7.8- 

£/ 

Paste 

.  .9 

.9 

c/ 

3.5 

3.7 

c/' 

Sauce 

.6 

1.2 

c/ 

2.8 

5.0 

c/ 

Total 

15.1 

11.8 

13.8 

68,3  

...  52-.i4  - 

.  60.0....-, 

Other  VeKetables 

Bedts 

1..0  - 

■■-  1.5  ■ 

g/  -  - 

I4.5 

6.5- 

c/ 

Corn 

5.3 

ii.3 

li.8 

-  :23.0-.  ■ 

■  18.6 

21.0 

Hominy 

■•.5 

c/ 

2.0  " 

-  e/ 

c/ 

Mixed  vep;etabl35 

s .  ■ 

.5 

c/ 

■  ■  2.0 

2.2 

c/ 

Pimiento 

.1 

.1-  ■ 

c/  , 

■  .14 

.■5 

c/ 

Potatoes,  Y/'hite 

.  .1 

d/ 

c/ 

.5 

e/ 

c/ 

Potatoes,  sweet 

-.  .-3. 

c/  . 

1.5 

1.6 

c/ 

Sauerkraut  f/ 

1.7- 

l.-b 

c/ 

8.0 

6.2 

c/^ 

Soybeans 

d/ 

c/ 

.2 

e/- 

c/ 

Succotash 

.1 

i/ 

c/ 

.3 

i/- 

c/ 

Other  vegetables 

.7' 

h/ 

c/ 

3.0 

h/ 

c/ 

Other  veg.  juice 

-.1 

78 

c/ 

.5 

375- 

c/ 

Total 

10. ii  ■ 

•  ,9.0 

8.5 

145.9- 

39.1 

37.0 

Grand  lotal 

37-.0 

■  30.9 

33.3 

169.0 

136.5 

II45.O 

iiKjxd.  ueu.  J.  I  uuue  ob  . 

Baoy  foods 

2.3 

.  2.3 

2.0 

10.5  ■ 

9.9 

9.0 

Soups 

5.b 

6.2 

1/ 

25.0 

28. a 

i/ 

Pickles 

2.3 

1.8 

-1/ 

10.0 

7.8 

i/ 

Baked  Deans 

5.7 

14.9 

1/ 

23.5 

21.3 

1/ 

Total 

16.1 

15.2 

1/ 

69.0 

'  67.I4- 

1/ 

a7    Based  on  I9I4I4-I45  allocation  fx^om  I9I4I4-I45  supply,  b/    Ftequested  19li5-l46 
allocation  from  19li5-U6  supply.  oJ    No  specific  requirement  provided  the 
requirement  for  the  group  is  met.    d/  Less  than  0.05  pound,  e/    Less  than 
0.05  million  cases,  f/  Includes  bulk  as  ?;ell  as  canned  and  bottled,  g/  In- 
cluded in  mixed  vegetables,  h/  Included  in  other  vegetable  juices,  i/  V/ill 
accept  residual  supply.  ~ 
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because  it  is  assumed  that  supplies  vrould  bo  inadequate  to 
provide  a  larger  quantity  and  that  rationing  can  be  con- 
tinued if  necessary. 

The  k  major  canned  vegetables  account  for  117  million  cases 
or  about  80  percent  of  the  total  requirement.    Because  of 
the  dietary  importance  of  canned  vrhole  tomatoes,  tomato 
juice,  and  other  tomato  products,  total  tomato  requirements 
are  indicated  at  60  million  :cases  or  at  88  percent  of  the 
estimated  demand. 

The  remaining  3-8  million  cases,  included  in  the  canned 
vegetable  requirement,  may  be  supplied  from  canned  asparagus, 
spinach,  beets,  and  the  -other  minor  vegetables  in  any  combi- 
nation, that  the  supply  permits  as  long  as  due  consideration 
is  given  to  the  relative  demand. 

Baby  food  is  the  only  canned  speciality  for  v^hich  a  specific 
ci\d.lian.  requirement,  (9.0  million  cases)  -is  submitted.  This 
requirement  would  satisfy  86  percent  of  the  civilian  demand 
for  all  tj'pes  of  canned  baby  food.    No  specific  civilian  re- 
quirements are  -submitted  for  canned  baked  beans,  pickles, 
and  soups.    VJhile  these  -products  are  in  demand  as  convenience 
foods -and  appetizers,  their  essentiality  .to  the  civilian  diet 
does  not  warrant  requesting  more  than  the  residual  supplies 
after  -Government  requirements  have  been  fulfilled. 

Problems  of  Distrioution  .  : 

The  limited  supply  of  canned  vegetables  available  to  civil- 
ians under  the  19UIi.-h5  allocation  means  that  many  commercially 
canned  vegetables  will  continue  to  be  short  of  demand  until  a 
new  supply  becomes  available  from  the  19US  pack.    Until  the 
crops  ■  for  19l45-are  planted,  harvested,  and  processed,  it  is 
obviously  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  what  the  civilian 
supply  of  canned  vegetables  v/ill  be  during  19U5-146.  Hov/ever, 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  civilian  supply  for 
next  year  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  lov/er  than  the  quantity 
available  in  19i4l.i-Ii5. 

Of  the  canned  vegetables  to  be  included  under  the  set-aside 
order- for  Government  procurement  in  19hSi  it  is  currently 
estimated  that  civilians  will  receive  in  19i!5-ii6  about  100 
million  cases, -as  compared  v/ith- the  civilian  requirement  of 
135  million  cases  and  an  estimated  19lii-b5  supply  of  118 
million  cases  for  the  same  group  of  items. 

On  the  v/hole,  point  rationing  has  been  an  effective  means 
of  controlling  the  distribution- of  a  short  supply  of  canned 
vegetables.    One  of  the  principal  problems  that  will  be  en- 
countered in  19i)5  in  the  distribution  of  canned  vegetables 
under  rationing-  relates  to  low  quality  snap  beans,  peas,  and 
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ether  vef^etables  that  make  up  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  year's  civilian  supply.     Factors  contributing  to  this 
situation  are:     (a)  tho  relatively  large  supply  of  low  grade 
vegetables  packed  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  labor  in 
the  fields  Snd  canneries  which  has   led   to  less  careful 
handling  of  the  raw  product  than  is  customary,  and  (b)  the 
fact  that  "Tar  Food  Order  22.6  specifies  that  Goverrjnent  re- 
quirements for  most  canned  vegetable  items  shall  be  supplied 
only  from  the  top  grades.    As  a  result,  a  large  oart  of  the 
canned  vegetable  pack  that  remains  for  commercial  distri- 
bution consists  of  the  lovrer  grades.    Hov/evor,  under  the 
prevailing  high  level  of  incom.e,  consumers  have  a  definite 
preference  for  the  better  grades  of  these  products.  Thus, 
considerable  difficult.].^  may  be  expected  in  disposing  of 
standard  and  sii.bsta^ndard  gra'des  even  when  the  total  supply 
of  canned  vegetables  is  considerably  less  than  the  demand. 

The  civilian  requirement  for  canned  vegetables  from  the  19h$ 
pack  has  been  indicated  at  ihS  million  cases,  Y^hich  is  2U 
million  cases  or  Ih  percent  less  than  the  estimated  demand. 
This  provides  a  substantial  m.argin  for  absorbing  any  possible 
releases  from  Ciovernment  stocks  resulting  from  doimi//ard  adjust- 
ments of  noncivilian  requirements.    It  is  estimated  that  if 
noncivilian  procurement  vrere  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  approxi- 
mating 75  percent  of  .the  quantity  initially  recommended  for 
allocation  to  noncivilian  claimants,  it  would  just  about  make 
possible  the  fulfillment  of  the  total  indicated  civilian  demand. 
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FHCZEIT  VEGiCTkBLLS 


Consumption  in 'Recent  Years 

The  civilian  consumption  of  frozen  vepetables  has  doubled  dur- 
ing recent  years.     Consumption  increased  from  an  average  of 
about  -78  niillion  pounds  for  the  period  1937-39  to  approxim.ately 
176  million  pounds  in  19hh  (table  59).    In  contrast  to  canned 
vegetables  the  civilian  supply  of  frozen  vegetables  has  increased 
during'  the  last  2  years.    However,  to  maintain  the  proper  per- 
spective it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  per  capita  sup- 
plies of  frozen  vegetables  (l.li' pounds)  available  to  civilians 
in  '19hU  amounted  to  about  5  percent  of  those  of  canned  vege- 
tables (31  pounds). 

Because  demand  exceeded  supply,  frozen  vegetables  v/ere  placed 
under  rationing  at  the  same  time  as  canned  foods  (March  19ii3). 
However,  they  were  removed  from,  rationing  in  April  19hh  to 
facilitate  rapid  out-of-storage  movement  v^hen  freezer  space 
for  meats  and  otner  perishable  products  became  inadequate. 

Under  V/ar  Food.  Order  111,  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
not  be  held  in.' public  freezer  space  for  a  longer  period  than 
10  months  nor  may  the  over-all  occupancy  by  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  exceed  the  inventories  existing  October  1, 
I9I43.    These  restrictions  will  tend  to  liold  civilian  supplies 
to  aDcut  the  levels  prevailing  in  19h3-hh,  except  insofar  as 
m.ore  rapid  turnover  results  in  a  larger  permissible  volume. 

Green  and  yellov.r;    The  most  important  frozen  vegetables  in 
triis  group  from  the  standpoint  of  volume  are  green  peas,  green 
beans,  and  lima  beans.     Total  civilian  supply  of  this  group 
during  19iil.t-Ii5  is  estimated  at  about  1^9  million  pounds  (or 
about  1.2  pounds  per  capita). 

Other  vegetables :    The  civilian  supnly  of  this  group  of  frozen 
vegetables  IrTl^Ui-ii^  vri.ll  be  treble  that  of  1937-39.  The 
m.ost  popular  item  in  the  group  is  cut  corn,  , 

Frozen  baked  beans  also  have  been  pa.cked  in  considerable  vol- 
ume since  the  n?B  Conservation  order  M-8I  restricting  the  use 
of  tin  for  processed  foods  became  operative.    However,  con- 
sumer acceptance  of  frozen  baked  beans  has  not  been  as  favor- 
able as  the  industry  had  hoped. 

Demand  and  hec}uirements  for  19ii5 

Im.portant  considerations  in  determining  the  civilian  require- 
ment for  frozen  vegetables  for  19l5  are  limitations  placed  on 
freezer  space  occupancy  by  '.iFO  111  and  the  fact  that  large 
scale  expansion  of  refrigeration  facilities  for  handling 
fro.oen  foods  in  v/holesale  and  retail  establishments  during 
this  period  is  not  probable.    For  these  reasons  the  19ii5-b6 
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Table  59  — FI^Z^^J  VEGBT/iBLES:     Civilian  Per  Capita  and  Aggregate  Annual 
Consumption  for  bpocified  Periods 

'  Apparent  Civilian  Consumption  a/ 
i t om                 :  1935-39  b/  ;     1941     ;     1942     i     1943     ;     1944  c/ 
  :        1  :        2      :        3      :        4      :  5 


--------  -Pounds  per  capita  d 

Grf^n  &  Yollo"' 


0.08 

Becns,  snrp 

♦  06 

.07 

.07 

.15 

.13 

E  ef'  Ti  5?     It  Tnn 

.  13 

Broccoli 

.02 

.03 

.04 

i07 

.06 

Brussei  sprouts 

.004 

.01 

.02 

.07 

.03 

Peas 

.22 

.33 

.43 

.41 

.46 

Spinach 

.03 

.04 

,12 

.15 

.18 

Other  e/ 

r/ 

f/ 

f/ 

f/ 

.08 

Total 

.524 

.-68  ' 

.91 

1.00 

1.15 

Other 

Caulif  lov/er 

,004 

.01 

.01 

\04 

.02 

Corn,  cut 

.03 

.05 

.05 

.08 

.10 

Corn- on- cob 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.01 

g/ 
.09 

Other  minor  h/ 

.02 

.04 

.07 

.11 

Total  ~ 

.074 

.12 

,15 

.24 

.21 

Grand  Total  .60  .80  1.06  1.24  1.36 


Frozen  baked  beans  f/  f/  ,05  .12  .15 

---------  -Million  pounds  d/-  -  -  -  -  - 

Greon  &  Yellow 


i^spp-r-agus 

7.2 

7.5 

5.2 

8.3 

10.1 

Beans,  snap 

7.5 

8.8 

9.0 

18.7 

17.5 

B-^^ns,  lima 

17.6 

;  19.5 

24.  5 

11.5 

16,4 

Broccoli ■ 

"2,4 

3.5 

5.6 

9.3 

7.9 

Brussels  sprouts 

-  0.5 

1.9 

3.2 

8.8 

4.2 

Peas 

28.7 

43,0 

55.3 

51.7 

59.1 

Spinach  ^ 

3.9 

4.9 

15.0 

■  18.9 

23.2 

Other  c/ 

f/ 

f/ 

10.8 

Total" 

67.8 

89.1 

117.9 

127.2 

149.2 

Other 

Caulif  lov.'er 

0.5 

1.5 

1.7 

'  ..    4V8  ■  ' 

2.7 

Corn,  cut 

4.2 

6.9 

6.0 

9.8 

•  -  13-2 

Corn-on- cob 

3.5 

2.7 

2.9 

1.5 

.4 

Other  minor  h/ 

2.7 

4.9 

8.5 

14.6 

10.9 

Totr.l  ~ 

16.0 

19.1 

30.7 

27.2 

Grand  Total •  • 

'  77.7- 

105.1 

137.0 

15T.9 

176.4 

Frozen  baked  beans 

£/ 

f  / 

7.0 

15.0 

20.0 

£7    Pacic  year  basi s.     b/    1937-39  average;  data  earlier  years  not  available, 
c/    Preliminary  estimate.     d/    Frozen  weight.     e/    Includes  such  items  as 
frozen  C'.rrots,  collards,  kale,  pumpkin,   squash,  and  turnip  greens, 
f/    Ko  data  available,     g/    Less  than  0.005  pound.     h/    Includes  such 
items  as  frozen  beets,  m'ixed  vegetables,  and  pimientos. 
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requirements  are  subrro-ttcd  at  a  level  soneivhat  lower  than  the 
estimated  civilian  demand. 

The  aggregate-  civiliari  requireineht  for  all  frozen 'vegetables 
(excluding  frozen  baked  b'tSans)  during  19l;5.-i;6  has  been  set  at  , 
175  million  pounds  -.as  compared  with  a-n  estlpiatsd  lisag-e  of 
abpu,t  l5ii  million  pounds  ii\'19h'3-hh,  a  19iili-Ii5  "estimated 
■civilian  supply  of  about  I76  million  pounds  and  an  estimated 
19ii5  demand  of  180  million  pounds..   Expressed  in  per  capita 
terms-,  the  requirement,  amounts  to  1.3  pounds*  as  compared  to 
a  demand  of  1. li' pounds  (table  60)  .- 

Since"  there  is  considerable  opportunity"  for  substitution 
among'the  several  items,  ^specific  requirements  are  being  sub- 
mitted only  for 'the  five  most  popular  items:  -  peas,  lima  beans, 
green  beans,  spinach,  and  cut  corn.  . 

Green  and  yellovj;    The  19h5-hS  requirement  of  lii8  million 
pounds  of  green  and  yellQYT  comprises  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  total  civilian  requirement  for  frozen  vegetables.     It  in-, 
eludes  60  million  poiands  of  peas,  25  million  pounds  of  lima 
beans,,  15  million  pounds  of  green  beans,  and  l5  m.illion  pounds- 
of  spinach.-  -No  specific  requirements  are  included  for  frozen 
asparagus,  broccoli,  and  brussels  sprouts,  and  civilians  vrLll 
accept  residual  supplies  of  these  items  provided  thay  total  a 
minimum  of  33  million  pounds. 

Other  vegetables;'    The  19US-U^  civilian  requirement-  for  frozen 
vegetables,  other  than  green  and  yellow  has  been  set  at  27  mi.lr- 
lion  pounds.     This  includes  a  specific  requireuJent  of  12  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cut  corn  and  a  general  requirement  of  15  million 
pounds  to  be  supplied  from*  caul  if  lov/er,  corn-on--Cob,  pumpkin, 
squash  and  other  minor  vegetables.    I'lo  specifig  requirement  is 
submitted  for  frozen  baked 'beans,  sir.ce  unlimited  use  of  glass, 
together  with  hS  percent  of  the  19hl  usage  of  tin  and  the  per- 
mitted use  of  chemically  treated  blackplate  for.  can  ends  are 
likely  to  result  in  a  sizable  pack  of  canned  beans. 

Problems,  of  Distribution 

Vo  very  serio\].s  problem  of  distribution  is  likely  to  result 
if  the  supply  of  frozen  vegetables  for  civilian. nse  should 
fall  short  of  the  demand.    Shortage  would  be  felt  most  acutely 
by  institutional^ users  and  by  high-  income  families  that  gen- 
erally have  access  to  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables.  Rationing 
of  frozen  vegetables  was  fairly  effective  in  achieving  an  equit- 
able distjr'ibution  0/  the  supply  during  the  time  that  it  was  in 
operation.    Once  frozen,  these  commodities  must  be  kept  at 
freezer  temperature- "Until  th'ey  are  used.     Ihus,  any  surpluses  _ 
tend  to  tie  up  freezer  space.    However,-  since  the"  volume  of 
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Table  60  — FROEBI^  VEGETABLES: 

Civilian 

Demand  and 

■ci-equireraent  for  1945 

:  ^ 

er  Capita 

r  Aggregate 

iSstimate 

d:  Annual 

supply  orrBstimated 

:  iuinual  su 

ipply  or 

:civilian 

: requirement  rate 

:civilian 

: requirement  rate 

Item 

:demand 

: J an . - 

:  July- 

tdemand 

:  Jan.-  : 

July- 

:1945 

J  June  a/:  Dec.,  b/ 

:1945 

:  June  a/ : 

Dec,  b/ 

r  1 

:  2 

i  3 

4 

:      5  : 

6 

Pounds  c 

/    '  ■  ■ 

/ 

Million  pounds 

2/ 

Green  &  Yellow 

/ 

d/ 

Asparagus 

0.06 

0.08 

d.O 

iU.  1 

Boanc,  green 

»13 

.13 

..11 

17.0 

17.5 

15.  C 

Bosns,  lima 

.23 

.13 

.19 

30.0 

16.4 

25.0 

Broccoli 

.07 

.06 

^/ 

9.0 

7,9 

d/ 

Brussels  sprouts 

.03 

.03 

d/ 

4.0 

4.2 

V 

Pcf.s 

.54 

.46 

.46 

70.0 

S9,l 

60.0 

Spinc.ch 

.12 

.18 

.11 

16.0 

23.2 

15.0 

Other  e/ 

.06 

,08 

d/ 

7.0 

10.8 

To  tal 

'  1.24 

1.15 

1.13 

161.0 

149.2 

148.6 

Other 

a/ 

Caulif  loTver 

.02 

.02 

d/ 

2.0 

2.7 

Corn,  cut 

.10 

.10 

.09 

13.0 

13.2 

12.0 

Corn-on- cob 

.01 

f/ 

1^0 

'.4 

Other  minor  veg 

.  g/  .08 

.09 

d/ 

11.0 

10.9 

d/ 

Total 

.21 

.21 

.21 

27.0 

27.2 

27.0 

Grand  total  1.45        1.36  1.34        188.-0        176.-4  175.0 

Frozen  baked  beans     .05  .15  h/  7.0  20,0  h/ 

aT^    Frozen  vegetf  bles  not  allocftod  in  l'944-45j   estimated  civilian  supply 

baked  on  R&aC  blue  sheets  dated  0ctobj>r  16,  1944, 
b/    Requostod  1945-46  allocation  from  1945-46  supply, 
c/    Processed  T/eight, 

d/  ,111  accept  residual  provided  totfil  requirement  for  group  is  satisfied.  • 
e/    Includes  such  items  6..s  frozen  carrots,  collards,   kfvlc,  pumpkin,,  squash, 

and  turnip  greens,  / 
f/    Less  th;..n  0.005  pound. 

g/    Including  such  items  as  frozen  boots,  mixed  vegetables  and  pimientos. 
h/    ''.ill  riccopt  residual  supply. 
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frozen  vepetables  available  for- civilian  distribution  is 
currently  less  than  ^  percent  of  that  of  canned  vegetables, 
no  serious  surpluses  should  be  encouiitared  during  the  next 
year  if  the  prie©  relat'fcrts'hijDS  jirq  satis fae.tory. 

The  civilian  requirement,  fpr  frozen  5;  t?getaol'es  has  been  in- 
dicated at  about'  7  percent'  less  thah  the  estimated  civilian 
deinand  due"  principally  to  the  shortagei.  of '  freezer- ffpace .  were 
it  .not  for.  the  United  storage  facilities  availat)le  and  'the 
fact  that  refrigeration'  facilities  for  handling  frozen  foods 
in  v/holesale  and  retail  estaolishments  are  limited  for  the 
duration  a  substantially  larger  volume  of  frozen  vegetables 
could  be  marketed  without  difficulty, 

* . 
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DEHYDPATLD  VEGETABLES 


Consumr)t.-!.on  in  RecePxt  Years 

Dehvcirated  vegetables  have  never  been  consumed  in  large 
quantity  by  civilians.     Consumption  of  all  dehydrated  vege- 
table products  during  19i;ii-ii5  is  expected  to  approximate  7 
million  pounds.     Total  consumption  during  19h^-hh  was  near 
the  same  level,  vrhile  only  incomplete  data  are  available  for 
previous  years.    Cnder  the  provisions  of  WO  30.1,  processors 
are  now  being  required  to  keep  production  and  disposition 
records  for  the  seven  m.ajor  items:    beets,  cabbage,  carrots, 
onions,  y/hite  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  and  rutabagas. 

In  terms  of  actual  consumption,  dehydrated  onions  and  vv'hite 
potatoes  are  the  tvro  most  important  items  for  civilians, 
accounting  for  an  estimated  2.0  and  2.8  million  pounds, 
respectively,  during  19h3-kh.    Dehydrated  white  potatoes 
are  used  largely  in  the  production  of  corned  beef  hash. 
Dehydrated  onions  are  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  tomato 
catsup,  chili  sauce,  and  other  processed  products,  Lim.ited 
quantitj.es  of  onion  flakes  and  svreetpotatoes  are  distributed 
throuf-h  retail  channels.    Minor  quantities  of  carrots,  garlic 
and  other  vegetables  are  used  indirectly  in  dry-mix  soups, 
meat  products,  and  other  processed  foods  (table  6l) . 

Demand  and  Requirements  for  19^5 

Since  the  use  of  dehydrated  vegetables  by  U .  S.  civilians  is 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  quantity  required  for  indirect 
uses,  specific  requirements  are  being  submitted  for  only  four 
item.s :     carrots,  garlic,  onions,  and  white  potatoes.    Only  a 
lir;-;ited  demand  exists  for  su.ch  item.s  as  dehydrated  beets, 
cabbage,  celery,  rutabagas  and  sweetuotatoes ,  and  no  specific 
allocation  is  requested  in  the  case  of  these  products.     It  is 
expected  of  course  that  some  residual  supplies  -will  be  avail- 
able . 

The  civilian  requirement  for  dehydrated  garlic  is  submitted 
at  the  demand  level  of  0.5  million  pounds.     In  the  case  of 
dehydrated  carrots  and  white  potatoes,  the  civilian  require- 
m.ents  are  listed  at  1.0  million  and  2.5  million  pounds,  re- 
spectively, which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  estimated  maximum 
demand  of  1,5  and  3.0  mdllion  pounds  for  these  items  (table  62) 
Tnese  products  are  used  principally  in  the  preparation  of  dry- 
mix  soup,  corned  beef  hash,  a.nd  other  processed  foods,  and  a 
substantial  part  of  the  civilian  requirement  may  consist  of 
satisfactory  supplies  that  do  not  fully  meet  Government  pur- 
chase specifications. 
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Table  6l  — ^DP3IYDRATED  VEGETABLES:     Civilian  Per  Capita  and 

Agfjregate  Annual  Consumption  for  Specified  Years 


'  

Apparent 

Civilian 

Consumption 

a/ 

Per  Capita 

Aggre^a 

te 

Item  • 

1943         :         1944  : 

1943  : 

1944 

1  : 

2  : 

3 

4 

Carrots 

Pounds  b/ 
.01  ~ 

.01 

j-Iillion  pounds  b/ 
1.5                T.  0 

Garlic 

£./ 

.  5 

.5 

Onions 

.02 

.02 

2.0 

3.0 

'''^jhite  potatoes 

.02 

.02 

2.8 

2i5 

Other  vegetables 

e/ 

e/ 

e/ 

a/    Preliminary  estimate  for  year  beginning  July  1;  data  for 

previous  ye;.i's  incomplete, 
b/    Processed  \vcight 
c/    Less  than  0'. OOS  pound. 

d/    Including  such  items  as  dehydrated  be-^ts,  cabbage,  celery, 
gre-ms,  tomato  I'lakes  and  rutabagas. 

g/    Quantity  inde'j-n-minato,  based  largely  on  volume  of  off- 
grade  p5~odujt;ioh. 
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Table  62  — DSHYDR/'TED  VEGETABL3S:     Civilian  Demand  and  Requirement 
for  1945 


 Per  '•^apita  i  Aggregate  

Estimated:  Annual  allocation  :Estimated:  /uinual  allocation 
civilian  :or  requirement  rate : civilian  tor  requirement  rate 


Item 

: demand 
:1945 

: Jan . -  : 

:June  a/  : 

July- 
Dec,  b/ 

: demand 
:1945 

: Jan . -  ; 

:June  a/  : 

July- 
Dec,  b/ 

:  1 

? 

3 

!  4 

:      5  : 

6 

bounds  c/ 

Million  pound 

s  c/ 

Carrots 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

Garlic 

i/ 

v 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Onions 

.03 

.02 

.02 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0-^ 

''■Jhite  potatoes 

.02 

.02 

.02 

3.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Other  vegetables 

e/    f  / 

£/ 

£/ 

£/ 

1/ 

£/ 

a/    Based  on  1944-45  allocation  from  1944-45  supply  (R&AC  Yello?;  Sheets, 

December  6,  1944). 
b/    RoquGsted  1945-46  allocation  from.  1945-46  supply, 
c/    Processed  veight. 
d/    Less  than  0.005  pound. 

e/    Including  such  items  as  beets,  cabbage,  celery,  greens,  tomato  flakes, 

and  rutabagas, 
f/    No  specific  requirement,  mil  accept  residual. 
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In  view  of  the  heavy  noncivilian  needs  for  dehydrated  onions, 
the  civilian  requirement  for  this  item  is  placed  at  3.0  mil- 
lion pounds,  or  at  75  percent  of  the  estimated  19ii5  demand. 
It  should  be  noted  that  dehydrated  onions  are  utilized  in  the 
m.anufacture  of  catsup,  chili  sauce,  and'  other  tomato  products 
v.'liich  are  purchased  by  the  military  services  and  other  non- 
civilian  claimants .    The  supply  of  dehydrated  onions  so  utilized 
is  included  in  the  civilian  allocation. 

■Except  in  the  case  'of  onions,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
civilian  demand  for  dehydrated  vegetables  during  19^45  v/ill 
be  materially  greater  than  the  consumption  during  the  past 
year.    As  long  as  vegetables  in  fresh,  canned  and  frozen  forms 
are  obtainable, '  civilians  v/ill  probably  be  slov:  about  increasing 
their  purchases  of  dehydrated  products. 

Problems  of  Distribution 

l>7ith  tne  possible  exception  of  .onions,  civilians  Virould  not  be 
noticeably  affedted  by  a  shortage  oi  dehyarated  vegetables. 
Only  insofar  as  these  products  are  essential  ingredients  cf 
such  processea  foods  as  catsup,  corned  beef  hash,  and  dry- 
mix  soups  ivould  a  shortage  be  significant.    During  the  period 
that  set-asides  'for  Goverranent  purchase  vrere  in  effect, 
essential  civilian  needs  ^rere  met  by  releasing  limited 
quantities  for  distrioution  to  civilians. 

The  problem  of  disposing  of  possible  surpluses  is  one  that 
merits  special  emphasis.    The  quality  of  most  dehydrated 
vegetables  decreases  rapidly  if  they  are  held  for  m^ore  than 
6  months.    U.  S.  civilians  are  scheduled  to  receive  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  allocable  supplies  for  19iilj-i45.  Should 
the  requirements  for  military  and  export  purposes  be  decreased 
suddenly,  it  could  readily  lead  to  a  substantial  surplus.  Even 
if  a  special  sales  promotion  program  doubled  civilian  con- 
sumption, the  net  effect  on  the  surplus  v^ould  be  relatively 
small.     The  most  feasible  solution  appears  to  be  to  curtail  pro- 
duction as  rapidly  as  military  and  export  requirements  per- 
mit.    This  is  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  white 
potatoes,  where  the  prospective  supply  for  fresh  use  in  the 
January-March  quarter  of  19hS  is  especially  lov;. 
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■  miTL  POTATOES  kW  SV/'EETx^OTATOES 
(Prepared  by  Oscar  R.  LoBeau  and  17.  R.  7ihitacre) 

Sirnifieance  -tc  -the  Food  Supply 

Fo-tatoes  are  among;  the  most  important  staples  in  the  American 
diet  and  make  important  contributions  to  its  nutritional  ade- 
quacy,    .'.^.ite  potatoes  provided  approximately  nine  percent  of 
the  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  in  the  civilian  food  supply  dur- 
inf  lyl+li.     They  are  especially  important  in  low  income  diets 
j.'hich  usually  lack  sufficient  vitamin  C  '  Vjhite  potatoes  are 
also  a  relatively  inexpensive  source  of  iroxi,  thiamine  and 
niacin,    potatoes  provide  much  of  the  bulk  in  low  income  diets 
and  as  such  are  useful  as  meat  extenders.    Palatability,  rela- 
tively low  cost  and  general  availability'"  make  white  potatoes 
one  of  the  most  imporuant  items  in  the  diet  of'  a  large  part  of 
the  population,  '  • 

Sweetpotatoes  are  cultivated  in  more  limited  areas,  but  have 
in  general  the  sar^.e  merits  as  white  potatoes.    In  addition, 

they  are  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  A.     Since  they  are  

also  a  very  good  source  of  vitami.n  C,  they  make  almost  the 
same  contribution  to  the  diet  as  green  and  yellov/  vegetables. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Historically,  the  trend  in  per  capita  consum.ption  of  v/hite 
potatoes  has  been  dov.mward  as  the  consumption  of  other  vege- 
tables has  increased.    Recently,  however,  with  the  rationing 
of  canned  vegetables  and  the  high  prices  of  many  fresh  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  the  shortage  of  other  foods,  this  historical 
trend  has  been  reversed.     Consumption  during  1932  for  instance 
v;as  estim.ated  at  lh2  pounds  per  capita  as  compared  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  131  pounds  during  the  period  1935-39  and  118  pounds 
during  191l2, 

The  record  production  of  19h3  made  possible  an  apparent  civi- 
lian consumption  of  about  132  pounds  per  capita,  but  at  the 
expense  of  substantial  wasta.ge  and  special  marketing  programs. 
The  lovier  yield  from  the  19hh  late  crop  and  the  continued  high 
noncivilian  requirem.ents  are  likely  to  reduce  the  19i|ii-li5 
civilian  supply  to  a  consideraoly  lower  level  than  during  the 
previous  year. 

The  consumption  of  sv^eetpotatoes  vfhich  are  relatively  less 
important  in  terms  of  volume,  has  fluctuated  between  20  and  31 
pounds  per  capita,  farm  vreight  basis,  during  recent  years. 
Historical  consumption  data  for  y;hite  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes 
are  given  in  table  63. 
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Table  63  — ■'TrilT^  PCT)-.TOES  AIJD  .vEETPOTATOESi  .     Civilian  Per  Capita 
and  Aggregate  Annual  Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 


Apparent  Civilian  Consumption  a/ 


Item 


1932 


1935-39 


1941 


1942 


1943 


■Pounds  per  capita  c/  -  - 
124.1        118.3  132.4 
20.6  19.6  22.7 


1944  b/ 


''"ihite  potatoes 

Sv,"=;et  potatoes 
Total 

V/hite  potatoes 

Sweet potatoes 
Total 


141.8  130.6 
31.4  23.3 


173.2  153.9 

297.8  283.5 
72.0  55.1 


369.8  338.5 


)25.3 


303.9 


339.0 


111.7 
22.3 


144.7        137.9  155.1.  134.0 

•Million  bushels  c/  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

275.4        257.4  285.7  240.8 

49.9          46.5  53.3  52.5 


293.3 


aT    Fiscal  year  basis. 
F"/  Preliminary. 

c/    tarm  v^eight  basis.     Excludes  quantities  wasted  on  farms  and  sold 
for   starch  and  seed. 
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Demand  and  Requirement  for  19hS 

Demand  for  white  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  during  19ii"5  has 
been  estimated  at  120  and  21  pounds  per -capita  (farm  weight 
basis),  respectively.    Dem.and  for  potatoes  fluctuates  little 
vdth  variations  in  price,  and. this  tendency  has  been  strength- 
ened due  to  the  reduction  in  supplies  of  sorae  staple  foods 
.and  the  high  prices. of  fresh  vegetables. 

The  annual  requirement  for  white  potatoes  for  19U5-i46  has  been 
set  at  the  19l5  demand  level  of  120  pounds  per  capita,  or  a 
total  of  262  million  bushels ,    This  compares  vath  an  estimated 
civilian  availability ' of  about  112  pounds  during  the  fiscal  year 
19hli-hS,  v^hen  as  a  .result  of  the  short  1911^  late  crop  the  civil- 
ian supply  during  the  ivinter  and  early  spring  months  is  likely 
to  be  considerably  short  of  the  demand »    The  requirement  of  120 
pounds  per  capita  is  based  upon  present  trends  in  consumption 
and  the  assumption  of  reasonably  adequate  supplies  of  other 
foods.    The  requirement  also  assumes  a  proper  and  desirable 
distribution  throughout  the  year  as  indicated  in  footnote  (d) 
of  table  61i.    It  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  a  total  pro- 
duction that  would  provide  a  far  larger  per  capita  share  for 
civilians  and  have  periods  of  shortage  and  over-supply.  The 
bulk  of  the  requirement  should  come  from  the  late  crop  v.-hich 
can  be  stored,  and  mar1<eted  during  the  fall  and  v/inter  months. 

The  sweetpctato  requirement  for  19i+5-it6  is  placed  at  the  demand 
level-  of  21  pounds  per  capita  or  an  aggregate  of"  50  million 
bushels,  Yd.th  a  normal  quarterly  distributioa. 

Problems  of  Distribution 

The  bulk  of  the  white  potato  crop  is  produced  in  the  Late  Crop 
States,  harvested  in  the  fall,  stored  and  marketed  mainly  dur- 
ing the  months  from  Octooer  through  April.    The  problems  of 
distributing  the  late  crop  which  can  be  stored,  differ  from 
those  of  the  Early  and  Intermediate  crops  which  are  perishable 
and  can  be  held  only  for  a  short  time. 

Production  conditions  vary  in  different  states  during  a  season 
and  there  may  be  an  overlapping  of  harvest  seasons  particularly 
in  the  Early  and  Intermediate  States,  resulting  in  temporary 
surpluses.     These  periods  of  oversupply  may  be  preceded  or 
followed  by  periods  of  scarcity,  and  due  to  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  growers  it  is  difficult  to  plan  acreages  that 
will  result  in  the  needed  production  at  the  time  it  is  required. 

The  unfavorable  weather  prevailing  in  many  late  potato  states 
during  the  late  summer  months  of  19hh  resulted  in  lighter 
yields  and  a  production  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated. 
To  further  complicate  the  situation,  a  much  larger  than  nor- 
mal part  of  the  crop  consisted  of  small  potatoes,  which  are 
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Table  61  — ^-lilTE  POTj  TOES  AlID  -T  EETPOTj-TORS:     Civilian  Demand  and 


jrfoqui  roment 

for  1945 

:  l^er 

Capi  ta 

-i-ggregate 

tEstimated: 
; civilian  : 

-'omual  a 
or  roquir 

llocation. 

emont  rate 

:Esti  raated 
:ci vi lian 

:  jjinual  allocation 
:or  roquir'^ment  rate 

Item 

:domfind  : 
:     1945  : 

Jan.  - 

June  a/ 

:  July- 
:  Dec.  b/ 

: demand 
:  1945 

:  Jan.-     :  July- 
:  June  a/:  Dec,  b/ 

r        1  : 

2 

3 

:  4 

:       5        :  6 

Pounds  zj 

Million  bushels,  c/ 

■"•hi to  potatoes 

120",  0 

111.7 

120.0 

260.0 

240.8        261.7  d/ 

Sv;eotpotatoes 

21.0 

22.3 

21.0 

49.6 

52.5          50.0  d/ 

Total 

141.0 

134.0 

14 1.0 

309.  6 

293.3  311.7 

a/    B-i5ed  on  1944-45  allocation  from  194^1-45  supply, 
b/    P.equosted  1946-46  allocation  from  1945-43  supply. 

c/    Farm  v-'eight  basis;  excludes  quantities  vasted  on  farms  and  sold  for 


starch  and  seed, 
d/    Estimated  quarterly  requi r ')m3nt s  for  1945-46: 


.-"Quarter 

Vvhite 

Potato '-s 

Sv/eetpotatoes 

?-..rcont 

i'lil.  bu. 

Percent 

Tftl.  bu 

January- to -March 

27 

70.  7 

28 

U.O 

ji-pril-to- Juno 

21 

54.9 

10 

5.0 

July- to- September 

23 

60.2 

25 

12.5 

0  c  to  be  r-  to  -  Do  c  omb  e  r 

29 

75.9 

37 

18.5 

Total 

100 

261.7  ■ 

100 

50.0 
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not  readily  accepted  by  consumers.     Since  consumers  depend 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  late  crop  from  about  October 
through  April,  there  are  indipations  of  a  potato  shortage  in 
the  first  and  second  quartepf  of  191^5.    The  severity  of  the 
shortage  will  depend  upon  the  rate  at  which  potatoes  are  - 
marketed  and  upon  consumer  acceptance  of  small  sizes. 

The  main  objective  of  programs  designed  to  preveilt  this  short- 
age in  the  first  and  second  quarter  is  to  distribute, 'the  avail- 
able quantity  at  a  rate, which  will  spread' the  supply'  equitably 
over  the  entire  marketing  season.    Rationing  does  not.  appear 
to  be  feasible  due  mainly  to  the  vridely  scattered  sources  of 
supply  and  the  large  number  of  individual  producers. 

Mechanisms  which  might  aid  in  obtaining  a  better  distribution 
of  the  available  supply  are:  first,  those' which  would  provide 
an  incentive  to  growers  and  dealers  to  hold  potatoes  until  the 
periods  in  which  scarcity. is  otherwise  most  likely  to  occur; 
second,  voluntary  cooperation  on- the  part  of  the  potato  indus- 
try; and  third,  government  .orders  definitely  restricting  the 
m.ovement  of ■  the  crop,  .   ,  '  , 

Surplus  conditions  may  .arise  during  the  early  or  intermediate 
crop  marketing  season  of  19l-'5.    The  difficulty  of  distributing 
surplus  supplies  of  vfhite  potatoes  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  surplus  and  its  duration.     For  example,  it  m.ay  be  a -tempo-  ■ 
rary  surplus  caused  by  the  over-lapping  of  the  shipping  season 
of  several  states,  or  it  may.be  a  seasonr-long  surplus.  The 
over  supply  may  also  be  the  result_  of  larger  than  average  yield. 
If  the  surplus  occurs  during  the.  early:  and  intermediate  season, 
it  is  further ■ complicated  by  the  perishability  of  these  crops. 

Processing  of  potatoes  through  dehydration  or  Canning  offers 
an  outlet  for  sizeable  quantities,:  especially  under  vrar  con- 
ditions but  supplies  a  m.ore.  limited  outlet  during  peace-  time. 
The  canning  of  potatoes  has  normally  been  restricted  to  the' 
early  and  intermediate  crops,  but  drav/s  heavily  upon  ■limited 
supplies  of  tin  and  labor.'  ■ 

The  mature  late  crop  potatoes  arc  best  adapted  to  dehydration 
but  the  dehydrated  product  has  not  met  an  active  demand  from 
consum.ers  and  -appears  to  offer  only  a  limited  outlet  for  sur- 
plus crops.     School  lunch  and  .other  direct  distribution  pro- 
gramiS,  combined  with  campaigns  pror.oting  the  consumption  of  ' 
potatoes  may  aid  in  relieving  surplus  conditions. 

It  is  possible  that  the  year  of  19li5  mil  see  both  scarcity 
and  surplus  conditions  effecting  the  distribution  of  white 
potatoes.    It  is  ir.portant  to  realize  that  these  problems 
may  arise  and  to  pranare  plans  and  programs  which  will  con- 
tribute toward  their  solution. 
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DRY  BEAl^S  AITD  lEAS 
(Prepared  by  Isabelle  V »  Kelley) 

Sin;nif icance  to  the  Fcod  Suncly 

Nutritionally,  dry  beans  and  peas  can  be  considered  as  partial 
substitutes  for  meats,     ^Yie  protein     supplied:  are  not  as  efficient 
as  animal  protein*     However,  they  furnish  certain  essential  sub- 
stances not  available  in  cereal  proteins  and  the  combination  of 
the  tv,'o  in  a  low-cost  diet  is  a  significant  improvement  over  a 
diet  v/ith  cereal  proteins  only.     Thus,  these  foods  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  adeouacy  of  the  civilian  diet  by  improving 
the  diets  of  those  groups  having  low  food  expenditures,  v;ho  are 
least  likely  of  having  an  adequate  diet,  largely  because  of  the 
relatively  low  consumption  of  animal  protein. 

T^rj  beans  are  particularly  important  in  the  diets  of  certain  groups, 
such  as  the  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest,  and  among  such  groups  annual 
per  capita  consumption  is  several  tiraes  the  national  average.  Quite 
outside  of  nutritional  considerations,   this  food  is  an  essential 
part  of  their  dietary  pattern,  and  they  m^ust  continue  to  be  able  to 
purchase  large  ouantities  if  serious  repercussions  on  morale  are  to 
be  avoided, 

Consi^pticn  in  Recent  Years 

Civilian  consumption  of  dry  beans  increased  from  9,350,000  bags 
from,  the  1932  crop  to  an  average  of  11,500,000  from  the  crops 
from  1935  to  1939  (table  65).     Civilian  consumption  during  the 
1941  crop  year  was  eoual  to  the  1935-59  average  and  increased 
somewhat  durinp;  the  period  when  the  1942  crop  v;as  consumed. 
During  the  1943  crop  year  demand  for  dry  beans  increased  sharply 
under  the  impact  of  shortages  in  other  food  items;   it  is  now 
estimated  that  at  least  11,500,000  bags  moved  into  civilian 
channels  from  the  1943  crop,  despite  the  existence  of  rationing 
controls.     I'Vom  the  1944  crop  civilians  will  receive'  approximately 
10,700,000  ba-s.    S'upplies  of  vrh^te  beans  will  be  relatively 
abundant  and  pinto  begins  also  should  be  available  in  ample  supply. 
Supplies  of  red  kidneys  will  be  exceptionally  scarce  and  small 
reds  and  pinks  will  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  demands. 
However,   if  civilians  are  willing  to  consume  Pinto  beans  in  larger 
quantities  than  current  estimates  indicate,   the  total"  supply  of 
beans  out  of  the  1944  crop  for  civilians  may  be  larger  than 
10,700,000  bags. 
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Table  65. — DRY  BEAI^TS  and  PSAS;     Civilian  Per  Capita  and  Aggregate 
Annual  Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 


'         "         Apparent  civilian  consumption  a/ 
Item        :     1932     •  1935-39  :     1941     :     1942     :     1943       :  1944 


Per  capita  (pomds) 


Dry  beans  7.4  8.8  8.7  9.1  8.9  8.3 

Dry  peas  b/  0.5  0.4  1.2  1.2  1.2 


Aggregate  (thousand  bags) 


Dry  beans           9,358  11,506        11,538      11,841      11,500  10,700 

Dry  peas                   b/  653              577.      1,600        1,500  1,500 

a/'    Crop  year  basis.  '  ~ 
b/    Not  available. 


Civilian  consumption  of  dry  peas  has  increased  sharply  during  the  vrar 
period.     D^j-ing  the  crop  years  from  1935  through  1941  annual  consump- 
tion of  dry  peas  viae  0.5  pound  per  capita  or  less.     Ci-triiian  consump- 
tion from,  the  1942  and  1943  crops  was  at  more  than  double  the  pre-war 
rat^  (table  65).     During  the  period  covered  by  the  1944  crop  civilian 
consumption  is    expected  to  be  maintained  at  the  1943  level  of  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  bags  a  year.     This  appears  to  be  the  maxirri.w.  amount 
that  could  be  absorbed  by  the  civilian  market,  as  the  distribution  of 
dry  peas  has  not  been  subject  to  rationing  controls  since  late  in  1943, 
Part  of  the  increased  demand  has  come  from  the  restaurant  and  hotel 
trade,  which  found  these  items  an'  excellent  means  of  stretching  their 
supplies  of  high-point  rationed  items. 

Demand  and  Requ-^rement  for  1945 


The  demand  for  dry  beans  and  peas  during  the  first  6  months  of  1945  is 
expected  to  rem.ain  close  to  current  levels.     On  an  annual  basis  the 
demand  during  the  January- June  period  is  placed  at  12,500,000  bags  of 
beans  and  1,500,000  bags  of  peas.     During  the  last  6  m.onths  of  1945 
the  unrestricted  civilian  demand  for  these  items  is  expected  to  de- 
cline.    The  reduction  in  the  level  of  demand  is  based  upon  (l)  a 
decline  in  the  level  of  national  income,   (2)  a  decline  in  the  num.ber 
of  people  eating  in  restaurants,  and  (3)  increased  availability  of 
o±heT  foods,  especially  animal  protein  foods.     For  the  July-December 
1945  period,  the  demand  for  dry  beans  on  an  annual  basis  is  estimated 
to  be  12,000,000  bags;   for  dry  peas,  1,000,000  bags.     The  dem.and  for  dry 
peas  is  expected  to  be  considerably  above  pre-war  levels,   sirce-  it  is 
expected  that  their  increased  use  in  dry  soups  will  continue  and  that 
civilians,  because  of  their  wartime  experience,  vdll  continue  to  eat. 
larger  quantities  then  in  pre-war  years,  even  though  supplies  of  other 
foods  increase. 


The    1945  requiremsnt  for  both  dry  beans  and  dry  peas  is  placed  at 
the  der.and  level  (tnble  66).     The  reauirement  for  dry  beans  by 
varieties  is  shovTi  in  table  67,    Achieving  an  equitable  and  effective 
distribution  of  a  short  sunply  of  dry  beans  and  peas  is  difficult 
because  of  the  wide  diff-erences-  in  annvml  consumption  ra;tes  among 
racial,  groups  and  among- famt ires  at  various  income' levels .  Low 
.income  .groups  a-nd-eisrtadn  racial  groups  annually  consume-  these 
items  in  quantities-  equal  •  to  several  times  the  na-tional ■  average,  and, 
in  addition,  dry  ber^ns  and  peas  are  an  important  part  of  their  diet- 
ary habits.     If  supplies  are  short  and  distribution  controlled  it  is 
difficult  to  insure  that  supplies  available  to  these  groups  are 
maintained  9t  the  relatively  high  levels  necessary. 

Table  66. --DRY  BEVi'S  end  DRY  PSAS;     Civilian  Demand  and  Reouirement, 

1945 


I  torn 

Pcrf^'aoita              :        Afc^refrate  ■ 

Dep  n  d 

'■  'P.eouire- 

ment 

Dern.and 

Reouire- 
ment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

-  -  pounds  -----    Thous,  bags,  cleaned 


Dry  beans  '  9.4  9.4  12,210         ■  12,210 

Dry  peas  0*9  0.9  1,225  ,  1,225 


Table  67.  — DRY  B3.'J'S 

and  PKaS: 

Civilian 

Requiranent, 

by  Quarters, 

1945 

:  Jan.- 

:     Apr.-  : 

July 

:  Oct. 

I  tern.  : 

A~gi\'j(r,a  te 

;  Ma Tk- 

:     June  : 

Sept. 

:  Dec. 

* 

1 

:  2 

:         3  : 

4 

:  5 

-1,000  bags,  cleared 

Dry  he'll  ns 

i'fhite 

7,710 

2,240 

1,120 

1,050 

3,300 

Pinto 

1,800 

504 

252 

252 

792 

■Red  K  idney 

700 

196 

.  98 

98 

308 

Gc.rbanzo 

35 

10 

5 

.  5 

15 

Other 

1,965 

550 

275 

275 

865 

Total 

12^210 

•  5 , 500 

1,750 

1 , 680 

5,280  • 

Dr;/'  poas 

1,225 

450 

225 

200 

350 

Frobloms  of  Di st rihi'.ti on 

Because  of  the  v.ide  differences  in  consumption  patterns  for  dry.  beans 
and  peas  by  rej^;ions,  by  racial  groups,  ^^nd  by  income  classes,   it  is 
difficult  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  distribution  of  a  shor.t  supply. 
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Even  if  rationing  controls  are  established,  these  items  must  carry- 
low  r?tion  point  -^'alues  to  enable  certain  groups  of  consumers  to 
purchase  relatively  large  quantities,  and  this  preclude.s  effective 
control  of  a  sur)ply  which  is  substantially  smaller  thr.n  the  amounts 
civilians  are  willing  to  purchase,     distribution  of  these  items  in 
an  adecu.'^ tely-suppl ied  unrationed  market  will  more  nearly  satisfy 
special  preferences  and  needs  than  will  any  ration  system  that  is 
administratively  feasible. 

While  the  overall  supply  of  legumes  is  not  plentiful  in  terms  of 
stated  re.ouireirents,  during  1945  dry  peas  and  certain  classes  of 
colored  beans,  m.ay  be  in  relative  surplus,    'I'^hether  or  not  a  surplus 
develops  will  depend  in  part  upon  the  ability  of  UMRRA  to  move 
relatively  large  Quantities  into  civilian  relief  channels  in  a 
relatively. .short  tir.ie.  ■■  If  UNPi^A  needs  are  not  as  high  as  they  now 
estim.ated  or  if  lack  of  shipping  lim.its  the  ouantity  they  can  rove, 
stocks  of  dry  peas  and  these  classes  of  colored  beans  held  by  the 
V.-FA  may  be  relatively  large'at  the  beginning  of  the  1945  crop  year. 
It  ivill  be  difficult,  even  with  som.e  tj-pe  of  special  distribution 
program,  to  move  si-nif icantly  larger  quantities  of'  certain  classes 
of  colored  dry  beans 'or  dry  peas  into  civilian  consumption  channels 
unless  sunplies  of  v/hite  beans  are  sharply  lower* 

^•'Hth  the  im.provement  in  the  overall  civilian  food  su^:-nly  that  should 
accompany  the  close  of  one  phase  of  the  v/ar,   it  is  expected  that  the 
civilian  dem.and  for  drj--"  beans -and  peas  vi  11  decline,    Am.ong  those  vvrho 
normally  consume  large-  quantities  of  these  item.s  there  would  be  little 
hope  of  increased  ccnsumiption  "since  they  have  alvirays  consumed  beans 
at  close  to  the  maximum  rate,    Arz-ong  those  who  now  consume  beans  and 
peas  in  increased  quantities,  as  substitutes  for  m.ore  desirable  items 
such  as  meat  and  canned  fish,  consum.ption  will  decline  when  larger 
ouantities  of  animal-  protein  foods  are  available  for  civilian  use. 


MJTS 

(Prepared  by  Isabelle  11.  Kelley) 
Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Peanuts  and  peanut  outter  contain  significant  quaritities  of  pro- 
tein that  is  biologically  efficient,  being  coir.parable  in  quality 
with  the  chief  animal  proteins .    Peanuts  are  one  cf  our  richest 
sources  of  niacin,  and  they  also  provide  substantial  quantities  of 
thiamine  arid  fair  amounts  cf  riboflavin.    Riooflavin  and  niacin  are 
likely  to  be  inadequate  in  the  average  diet  and,  hence,  the  addition 
of  peanuts  could  raise  the  margin  of  safety  for  these  nutrients. 
Peanut  butter  has  been  particularly  important  as  it  has  provided  a 
nutritious  spread  for  bread  at  a  time  when  butter  suioplies  were 
substantially  below  normal  levels;  and  it  is  the  one  peanut  prod- 
uct which  appears  to  be  eaten  in  relatively  large  quantities  by  all 
consumers  regardless  of  incomie. 

The  high  fat  and  protein  content  of  tree  nuts  ranks  them  as  valu- 
able caloric  foods.    Tree  nuts  are  also  good  sources  of  minerals 
and  thiam.ine.    Vihcre  price  is  not  important,  tree  nuts  can  be  a 
good  source  of  some  nutrients  and  provide  variety  to  the  diet. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Consumption  of  peanuts  has  been  increased  during  the  war  period. 
From  the  crops  of  1935  through  1939  consumption  averaged  5.9 
pounds  per  capita  and  increased  to  6.k  pounds  per  capita  from,  the 

19111  crop  and  8.8  pounds  per  capita  from  the  19ii2  crop  (table  68). 
The  increases  in  consumption  through  the  period  covered  by  the 

19112  crop  reflected  increased  consumption  of  peanut  butter  and 
increased  use  of  peanuts  in  candy  and  as  salted  nuts.  Civilian 
consumption  of  peanuts  from  the  19U3  and  19hh  crop  is  estimated 
to  oe  slightly  smaller  than  from  the  19ii2  crop.    During  19^3  and 
19hh  military  requirements  for  salted  peanuts  and  peanut  candy 
have  been  so  large  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  process  the 
quantity  of  peanuts  ciA.dlians  wished  to  consume,  because  of 
limitations  resulting  from  sliortages  of  labor  and  equipment. 

Further  increases  in  the  consumption  of  peanut  butter  are  not 
expected  since  increased  supplies  of  preserves  have  tended  to 
retard  sales  of  peanut  butter,    l/i/hile  civilians  could  consume 
many  more  peanuts  in  candy  and  as  salted  nuts  than  they  did 
from,  the  191^2  crop,  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to  supplj'- 
this  demand  because  of  large  military  orders  and  shortages  of 
labor,  containers,  and  other  necessary  ingredients.     This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  salted  nuts  where  the  quantity 
required  by  the  military  is  so  large  it  will  absorb  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  productive  capacity  of  several  m.ajor 
salters . 
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Table  68. — RTTS:    Civilian  Per  Capita  and  Aggregate  Annual 
Consumption  for  opecified  Periods 


ATDDarent  civilian  consumDtion 

Item 

:  1932 

:  i935-39  :    19U1     :    191^2     :  19ii3 

:  19hh 

:  1 

:       2        :      3       .:      ii        :  5 

:  6 

Peanuts  a/ 
Tree  nuts  b/ 

5.9 
1.1 

e.h         6.6         b.8  8.5 
1.3          1.2          0.8  1.1 

-  -  -  Aggregate  (Mllion  pounds  )  -  - 

8.5 
1.2 

Peanuts  a/ 
Tree  nuts  b/ 

7l;3.6 
liiO.O 

833.0       882.5      1150.0  1100.0 
16U.0       162.0       109.0  130.0 

1100.0 

155.0 

a7    Farmers '  stock  basis.    Estimates  refer  to  crop  year  beginning 
in  October  of  year  shovm. 


b/    Shelled  basis.    Estimates  refer  to  crop  year  beginning  in  year 
shorm.     Includes,  almonds,  filberts,  pecans,  walnuts,  Brazil 
nuts,  cashews,  and  chestnuts. 

The  per  canita  consum.ption  of  tree  nuts  appears  to  have  been 
relatively  stable  at  about  1.0  pound  of  shelled  nuts  per  capita 
until  our  imports  of  tree  nuts  were  reduced  during  the  war  period. 
In  19l-;Ii-ii5,  however,  estimates  indicate  that  the  supply  of  tree 
nuts  vfill  be  larger  than  in  19li2-li3  or  19li3-hli,  because  of  an 
imiprovement  in  the  import  picture  and  good  prospects  for  domestic 
production  of  troe  nuts,  expecially  walnuts  and  pecans. 

D'^mand  and  Requirement  for  19ii5 

To  meet  military  requirements,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Virginia  and  Spanish  type  peanuts  availaole  in  19li5 
vjlll  be  set-aside  for  noncivilian  use.    YiTnile  Runner  type  pea- 
nuts -v/ill  be  available  in  reasonably  adequate  supply,  this  type 
does  not  produce  a  salted  nut  acceptable  to  the  general  public. 
Until  military  requirements  are  reduced  below  their  present 
level,  most  salters  probably  mil  find  their  production  for 
civilians  limited  by  the  lack  of  suitable  peanuts.  Despite 
an  expected  decline  in  national  income  \Thich  mil  affect  the 
demand  for  candy  and  salted  nuts,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
edible  peanut  trade  7)111  be  able  to  use  as  many  peanuts  for 
civilian  production  in  19i;5  as  in  19iiU  (table  69).  Currently, 
the  edible  trade  would  consume  more  peanuts  if  it  were  possible 
to  meet  the  present  demand  for  candy  and  salted  nuts.    ITith  a 
brighter  picture  for  labor,  containers,  etc.,  in  19i;5,  manu- 
facturers should  be  able  to  increase  their  sales  of  these  prod- 
ucts in  the  civilian  market,  despite  the  expected  decline  in 
national  income.    Increased  use  of  peanuts  in  candy  and  as 
salted  nuts  v.rill  bci  counterbalanced  by  some  decline  in  the 
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demand  for  peanrt  or  tter  and  a  greater  use  of  tree  nuts  in 
salting  operations. 

Table  69. — I'JUTS:    Civilian  Demand  and  keqiiirenient,  19hB 


:  Per 

capita 

:'  Agfrre.Tate 

:  Require- 

:                 :  Require- 

Item 

:  Demand 

:  r.ient 

:  Demand     :  ment 

:  1 

:  2 

:        3         :  ii 

-  -  -  pounds  -  -  -      -  -  mil.  los.  -  - 


Peanuts,  farmers'  stock  "       6.5  B.5        1,100.0      1,100.0  a/ 

Tree  nuts,  shelled  b/  l.h  1.3  1?6.0  168.0 

"aT    The  requirement  by  qiiarters  is  as  fciiov;-s:    Jan  .-March ,  dbU.iJ; 
April- June,  220.0;  July-Sept.,  2i42.0;  Oct. -Dec,  3ii7.0. 

b/    Includes  walnuts,  almonds,  pea  cans    filberts,  chestnuts,  and 
.Brazil  mits. 


The  civilian  reciuirem.ent  for  peanuts,  as  shovm  in  table  69,  is 
placed  at  the  level  that  vdll  meet  the  effective  demand  of  the 
edible  trade  in  19h5'     Tne  requirer.ent  b,y  quarters  is  based 
larpely  upon  the  pattern  of  movement  of  cleaned  and  shelled 
peanuts  from  mills  to  ediole  users  in  19^2 .  ■  The  large  peanut 
crops  in  recent  years  have  accentuated  the  movement  of  peanuts 
in  the  .October-Decemjer  period,  as  peanut  mills  in  the  South- 
east do  not  have  storage  capacit.-  for  keeping  peanuts  on  hand 
after  harvest.    Th.is  quarterly  requirement  does  not  correspond 
to  the  seasonal  patterri  of  consumption.. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  civilian  demand  for  tree  nuts  in  19hS 
as  a  whole  will  be  lov^er  than  in  19hh  because  of  the  prospective 
decline  in  the  level  of  national  income  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year.    Demand,  hovj-ever,  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in  the 
pre-vrar  period,  since  the  increase  in  level  of  consumer  incomes 
has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  increase  in  prices  that  has 
occurred. 

The  civilian  requirement  for  tree  nuts  totals  l66  million  pounds, 
shelled  basis,  (table  69)..  This  should  provide  for  a  reascnablj'- 
equitable  distribution  of  the  si^pnly  available  for  civilian  use. 

Problems  of  Distri  nuticn 

As  long  as  military  rec;uirer.ents  for  edible  peanuts  i-emain  at 
relativei3/  high  levels  and  the  demand  for  peanut  oil  is  good,  . 
there  should  be  little'  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  peanuts 
produced.    However,  after  these  tvra  demands  decline,  our  supply 
cf  peanuts  may  be  well  in  excess  of  demand,  especially  since, 
by  lavr,  the  price  of  peanuts  m.ust  be  supported  at  a  high  level 
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after  the  vrar.    It  will  be  impossible  for  the  edible  trade  to 
absorb  the  quantity  of  peanuts  now  produced,  and  particularly 
since  the  greatest  increase  in  production  has  oeen  in  the 
Ptunner  type.    Runner  t;'"pe  peanuts  can  be  used  in  the  production 
of  pea.nut  outter  (but  Virginia 'and  Spanish  types  are  preferred); 
they  are  not  suited  for  salting  purposes    they  can  be  used  in 
candy  bars,    k  decline  in  the  national  income  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  demand  for  salted  nuts  and  candy,  and 
demand'  for  peanut  butter  Td.ll  oe  difficult  to  increase  over 
current  levels,  because  it  is  expected  in  that  event  butter  v;-ill 
be  more  plentiful. 

In  the  case  of  tree  nuts,  it  vdll  be  difficult  to  maintain 
relatively  hif^h  prices  and  still  move  large  quantities  into 
civilian  consumption  channels,  once  the  level  of  national  in- 
come declines. 
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DRY-MIX  km  DLHYDRATliD  SOUPS 
(prepared  by  (jscar  R.  LeBeau) 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soups  are  bought  primarily  as  convenience 
foods  and  as  a  substitute  for  canned  soups.    Their  nutritional 
significance  is  largely  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  ingredients 
--cereals,  legumes,  and  vegetables. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Civilian  consumption  of  dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soups  has  been 
estimated  at  hQ  million  pounds  during  19li3-iih,  the  first  year 
for  which  reasonably  reliable  data  are  available.     This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  inform.ation  furnished  the  "fFA  by  the  dry  soup 
industry  and  by  private  surveys.     Considerably  more  vfould  have 
been  available  for  the  civilian  market  if  consumer  acceptance 
had- been  greater.    TJhile  only  a  fev;-  manufacturers  had  earlier 
experience  in  producing  dry-mix  soups,  scores  of  firms  have 
entered  the  industry  during  the  past  2  years  mth  the  hope  of 
finding  a  large  domestic  and  export  market  for  a  new  product. 
Under  these  conditions,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duction has  not  been  of  top  quality,  and  consumer  acceptance 
both  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  generally  disappointing.  A 
considerable  volume  of  that  which  v/as  distributed  to  the  retail 
trade  moved  so  slo\7ly  that  it  grevr  stale  on  the  shelves.  The 
more  progressive  companies . have  had  the  foresight  to  relieve 
their  distributors  of  old  stocks  in  exchange  for  a  continuous 
supply  of  fresh.    Hov^ever,  some  firms  have  neglected  to  take 
this  precaution,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  have  quit  the 
industry  entirely.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  quantity  actually  consumed  by  civilians  v/as  somewhat 
loss  than  the  quantity  shipped  to  distributors  during  19h}-hU. 
It  is  currently  estimated  that  civilian  consumption  during 
19lii-ii5  is  not  likely  to  exceed  a  total  of  50  million  pounds 
or  about  6  ounces  per  capita. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  dry  soups  may  be  grouped  as 
(a)  dry-mix,  (b)  dehydrated,  and  (c)  miscellaneous. 

Dry-mix  soups;    The  most  im.portant  of  the  dry  soups  from  both 
the  quantitative  and  the  nutritional  point  of  viovr  are  the  dry- 
mix  types,  vfhich  fall  into  three  subdivisions  according  to  the 
commodities  predominatelj'-  used  in  their  manufacture  (table  70). 

The  group  of  dry-mix  soups  predomi.nsting  in  cereals  consists 
largely  of  chicken  noodle  soup,  although  it  also  includes  some 
beef  noodle  and  other  noodle  combinations.    It  is  estimated 
that  from  75  to  80  percent  of  the  dry  soups  currently  marketed 
to  civilians  consists  of  the  cereal-mix  type. 
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Table  70  — DRY-LUX  AMD  DSHYDRy^TED' SOUPo:     Civilian  Per  Capita  and 
Aggregate  Annual  Consumption  for  Specified  Years  a/ 


Item 


Per' Capita 


Aggregate 


Appat-ent  Civilian  Consumption  b/ 


1943 


1944 


1  t  2 

Pounds  c/ 


1943 


1944 


5       ;  4 

Ijlillion  pounds  c/ 


Dry-mix  Soups  : 
Predominating,  in  ■ 

cere  als  d/ 
Predominating  in 

legumes  e/ 

Predominating  in 
vegetables 

Dehydrated  soups  f/ 

All  other  (mushroom, 
dried  stew,  etc.) 

Total 


0.23^ 
.04 

.04 

g/ 

g/ 


0.30 
.04 

.04 

i/ 


36 


.38 


33.0 
4.3 

4.7 
.5 

.5 


39.0 
5.0 

5.0 
.5 

.5 


43.0 


50.  0 


a/  Year  beginning  July  1.  T 
b/    Preliminary  estimate;  data  for  previous  years  incomplete, 


c/    Processed  weight. 


d/  Principally  chicken  noodle  soup, 

e/  Principally  beans,   peas,  arid  soybeans, 

f/  Condensed  from  fresh  vegetable  and  other'  types  of  soups, 

g/  Loss  than  0.005  pound. 
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The  group  predominating  in  legumes  is  composed  largely  of  soups 
manufactured  from  dry  peas,  b?:ans,  and  soybeans.     From  trie  nutri- 
tional point  of  view,  tl^is  is  the  m.ost  significant  of  all  types 
of  dry  and  dehydrated  soups.    It  also  offers  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  incroasinfr  consumption  of  dry  peas  and  soy- 
beans Yfhich  are  relati'''ely  aburidant.    Roughly,  10  percent  of 
tiie  dry  scuos  sold  to  ci'^/ilians  is  of  this  t:ppe. 

The  group  of  dry-nix  soups  predominatiiig  in  vegetables  is 
ordinarily  m.ade  from  a  mixture  of  deh^'drated  vegetables,  vn.th 
or  ^/ithout  a  soybean  base.    Dehj'^drated  carrots,  one  of  the 
dehydrated  vegetables  available  in  largest  quantities,  form 
the  base  of  most  of  the  vegetable-nix  soups.    Other  ingredients 
are  onions,  v/hite  potatoes,  and  tlie  manor  dehydrated  vegetables. 
About  10  percent  of  trie  dry  soups  bought  by  civilians  is  of 
tills  type. 

Dehygrated  soups ;     The  second  group  of  dry  soups  is  the  t^/pe 
made  from,  fresh  vegetaoles  and  other  products  which  are  com- 
bined into  a  liquid  soup  and  then  dehydrated  as  a  mixture, 
Onl3^  limited  quantities  of  this  type  have  been  produced  up 
to  tiiis  time,  and  it  is  estiraated  that  current  annual  cori- 
suuption  approximates  only  0,5  m.illion  pounds,  or  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  purchases.    Experiments  are  nov;-  being 
conducted  which,  if  successful,  may  lead  to  an  expanded  use 
of  this  type  of  dehydrated  soup  in  the  feeding  of  infants  and 
invalids. 

Mscellaneous  ar?/-m.ix  soups:    A  third  group  of  dry  soups  is 
made  up  of  a  num')er  of  miscellaneous  tjq^es  such  as  dried 
mushroom  soup,  dried  stev^  and  sim.ilar  combinations.  Con- 
sumption of  these  soups  is  currently  estimated  at  0.^  m.il- 
lion pounds,  or  one  percent  of  the  total  annual  sales  to 
civilians. 

Demand  and  Reouirement  for  19li5 

The  civilian  demand  for  dry-mdx  and  dehydrated  soups  during 
19hS  is  estimated  at  50  million  pounds.    This  is  based  on  the 
assiimption  tiiat  the  general  quality  of  these  products  will 
have  improved  and  that  many  of  the  less  satisfactory  packs 
vn.ll  have  been  removed  from  retailers'  shelves  by  that  time. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  tne  19hS^h6  civilian 
requirement  for  dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soups  has  been  set  at 
50  million  pounds,  or  at  about  6  ounces  per  capita.    This  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  tne  level  of  distrioution  indicated 
for  19iiii-ii5,  and  in  vicvr  of  tne  generally  favorable  supply 
of  fresh  foods,  it  is  doubtful  vriiether  consumption  is  likely 
to  expand  m.arkedly  this  next  year. 
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It  is  suggested  that  this  requirement  be  distributed  among  the 
several  types  of  soups  in -the  same  pattern  as  indicated  for 
the  19iiii-U5  civilian  consumption, _  ..These  det.ails  are  reflected 
in  table  71 •  . 

To  implement  the  above  requirement,  it  is  important  that 
adequate  supplies  of  dehydrated  onions  and  garlic  be  avail- 
able for  flavoring  purposes.    Requirements  for  that  purpose 
have  been  indixated  in  the  section  on  dehydrated  vegetables;  - 

Problems  of  Distribution 

Supplies  during  the  coming  ye'ar  vrill  be  ample  to  .satisfy  all  .  . 
•civilian  requirem.ents ,    In  fact,  the  Yfer  Food  Administration 
has  included  dry-mix  soups  in  its  list  of  plentiful  foods  ■, 

-since  the  spring  of  19hh,  One  of  the  chief  problems  is. -to 
maintain  a  constantly  fresh  supply  on  retail  shelves  since 

•  dry-mix  'soups  have  a  limited  shelf-life.     Thus,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  turn  over  stocks  vathin  reasonable  time  limits  and 
that  packages  be  of  a  size  that  y\rill  permit  the  contents  to 

.  be  consurned  vd.thout  delay  once  they  have  been  opened, 

,  Since  the  normal  civilian  consumption  has  never  been  large 
and  efforts  to  expand  the  civilian  mar-ket  have  "i;ot  been  too 
successful,  the-  disposition  of  Government  ovmed  stocks  at  the 

end  of  the  v/ar  may  offer  a  real  problem.    One  of  the  reasons-  

vrhy  dry  soups  have  not  found  better  acceptance  in  this  country 
is  that  the  total  food  supply  situation  has  been .sufficiently 
favorable  to  make  replacement  unnecessary.    This  same  condition 
probably  will  affect  the  consumption  of  dry-mix  soups  after  the 
war. 
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Table  71  —DRY-MIX  MD  DEHYDRATED  SOUPS:    Civilian  Demand  and 
Requirement  a/ 


:  Per  Capita  ;  Aggregate 

lEstimated;  Annual  allocation  :Estimated:  Annual  allocation 


Item 


;civilian  tor  requirement  rate : civilian  :or  requirement  rate 


: demand 
:1945 

:Jan.-  : 

:June  b/  ; 

July- 
Dec.  •/ 

! demand 
•1945 

:Jan.-  ; 

:June  b/: 

July- 
Dec.  •/ 

• 

:       2  : 

3 

4 

:       5  : 

6 

Pounds  d/ 

Million  pounds  d/ 

Dry-mix  soups 

Predominating  in 

cereals  o  / 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

;  .....0 

39.0 

39.0 

Predominating  in 

legumes  f / 

.04 

.04 

.04 

5. 

5.0 

5.0 

Predominating  in  ' 

vegetables 

.04 

.04 

.04. 

5.' 

5.0 

5.0 

Dehydrated  soups  g/ 

h/ 

h/ 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Other  soups  (mushroom. 

h/ 

dried  stew,  etc.) 

5 

.5 

.5 

Total 

.38 

.38 

.38 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

F/  Based  upon  1944-45  supply  -(Dehydrated  Vegetables  -  R&AC  yellow  shepts, 

~         December  6,  1944). 

c/  Requested  supply  1945-46, 

e/  Principally  'chicken  noodle  stfup. 

f"/  i-'rinci  pally  bei\nr=,  po;.s,  )  nd  soyb'^'.n.s, 

3'/  -Cord-nti' d  frora  ffsh  vor;;(?tnblo.,tmd  other  types  of  soups, 

y/  Lfiae  0.005  pound 
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COFFEE,   TEA,  COCCA 
(Prepared  by  Isabella  ?  .  Kelley) 


Sifni  ficance-  to  the  Feed  §upply  ..         ,  " 

Coffee  and  tea  make  no  contribution  to  the  nutritional  adequacy 
of  .the  civilian  diet,  vrith  the  possible  exception  of  niacin  in 
coffee;  any  nutritive  value  cocoa  may  have  is'  thought  to  be 
negligible,    T-lowever,  these  three  coiprnodities  play  a  significant 
role  in  terms  of  food  habits  and  have  a  definite  place  in  the 
family  menu,  and  hence  are  highly  im.portant  from  the  point  of 
view  of-  national  m.orale. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Coffee:  Ccnsuiription  of  coffee  has  been  rising  steadily  over  the 
past. decade,  increasing  from  11,9 'pounds  per  capita  in  1932  to 
15,5  .pounds  in  194-1  (table  72).  Due  to  short  supplies  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  and  the  institution  of  rationing 
late  in  1942,  civilian  consumption  fell  back  to  13.4  pounds  in 
that  year  and  continued  at  the  13-pound  level  in  1943,  despite 
removal  of  rationing  restrictions  in  the  latter  part  of  1943. 

Table  72. --COFFEE,   TEA,  CCCCA:     Civilian  Per  Capita  and  Aggregate 
Annual  Consumption  for  Specified  Periods 


I  tern. 


Apparent  civilian  cons\;iraDtion 


1932 


1935-39 


1941   :  1942 


194: 


1944 


Coffee,  green 
Tea 

Cocoa  beans 


Coffee,  ^reen 
.Tea 

Cocoa  beans 


11. G 
0.8 
3.2 


1,486 

100 
399 


-    Per  capita  (pounds)  - 

14,0  15.5  13.4 

0.7  ■  0.8  0.5 

4.4  ^      4.8  3.8 


13.1 
0.5 
2.9 


16.5 
0.6 
3.4 


-Aggregate  (million  pounds)     -  -  - 


1,814 
87 

569 


2,060  1,777 
104  70 
637  504 


1,692  2,136 
60  7  2 

370  446 


In  the  :fall  of  1944  when  it  appeared  , that  the  close  of  the 
■European  phase  of  the  ^rar  grew  nearer,  and  with  it  the  possi- 
bility of  the  re-opening  of  a  coffee-hungry      rket,  our  importers 
experienced  m.ore  and  more  difficulty  in  buying  coffee  in  South 
America  at  prices  consistent  with  our  ceilings.     Kov.'ever,  our 
stocks  of  coffee  were  at  relatively  high  levels  in  the  summ.er 
of  1944  and  this,  together  with  3  million  bags  of  coffee  made 
available  by  the  Brazilian  Goverament  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year,  guaranteed  ade-uate  supplies  for  1944. 
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Tea ;  FroTT.  1932  through  1941,  the  annual  civilian  per  capita 
consiTOptj  on  of  tea  remained  fairly  stable,  fluctuating  aroixnd 
0,7  and  C.c  pound.     This  drc-iped  to  0.5  pound  in  1942  and 
1943  because  of  short^^'^.es  caused  by  iinpcrt  restrictions 
(table  72).     It  is  estimated  that  the  free  market  demand  during 
1945  Avill  be  about  ecual  to  ccnsumption  in  1941.    Part  of  this 
demand,  however,   is  for  types  of  tea  not  r.ovr  available  in  the 
domestic  market-.    Vv'  ile  black  tea  has  been  substituted  for 
green  or  other  type  of  teas  by  many  consuriers,  other  consumers 
have  been  univilling  to  shift  their  purchases  to  black  tea  and 
have  remained  out  of  the  tea  m.arket  pending  the  return  of  their 
favorite  teas.     There  is  little  prospect  that  green  tea  v/ill  be 
imported  in  any  cuantity  in  1945. 

(^■ocoa ;     The  consumption  of  cocoa  amounted  to  3.2  pounds  p?r 
capita  in  1932  but' rose  to  4.8  pounds  in  1941  (table  72).  This 
increase  in  consuiTLption  reflects,   in  lartre  part,  -the  increase 
in  the  sale  of  chocolate  confections  accompanying  the  increase 
in  consurr^er  incomes,     Ti^e  '  reduction  in  consumpticn  in  1942  and 
1943  v.'as  tlie  result  of  restricted  supplies  owing  to  the  import 
situation  rather  than  any  decline  in  der.and^.    v'iith  an  improve- 
ment in  imports  ir.  1944  more  cocoa  v/as  made  available  for 
civilian  use.     Dv;tring  the  first  6  months  of  1944  grindings  were 
permitted  at  80  percent  of  1941  use,   cor-pared  ivith  60  percent 
in  the  corresponding  period  in  1943.     However,  imports  I'.'ere  not 
a?  great  as  expected,  and  it  vras  necessary  to  reduce  the  level 
of  permitted  p;rindings  to  70  percent  of  1941  use"l'rr' the  last  6 
months  of  1944. 

Demand  and  l^equi  renent  for  1945 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,   the  civilian  dem.and  for  coffee  and  cocoa 
will  remain  above  normal  pre-vra.r  levels,  despite  the  expected 
decline  in  national  incomie  and  a  probable  .decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  the  working  population  engaged  in  strenuous 
industrial  activity.     The  per  capita  demand  for  tea,  which 
appears  to  be  relatively  stable  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to 

per  capita  consumption  in  1941. 

Coffee:     It  is  estim.ated  that  in  1945  dem.and  for  coffee  will  total 
2,100  m.ill  ion  pounds,  approximately  equal  to  consumption  in  1944. 
(table  73).     The  civilian  renuirement  for  coffee  is  placed  at  the 

dem.and  level,  due  to  its  import?^nce  in  food  habits  and  the 
desirability''  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  that  the  restor- 
ation of  rationing  controls  vrill  not  be  necessary. 
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Table  73. — COFFEE,   TEA,  COCOA:  ^  Civilian  Demand  and  Requirement, 

1945 


I  tern 

:      Per  ^apita 

:  Aggregate 

:                :  Require- 
5  Demand  ;  ment' 

•                  :  Require- 
:  Demand     :  ment 

:  -      1       :  2 

:        3         :  4 

Coffee, 

green 

16.2  16.2 

2,100.0  2,100.0 

Tea 

0.8  0.7 

-     105.0  86.4 

Cocoa  b 

eans 

5.1  4.3 

660.0  553.0 

Tea:     '^e  per  capita  denand  for  tea  is  estim^ated  to  be  0.8  pound 
per  capita  in  1945.     However,  part  of  this  demand  is  for  green 
and  other  t^^e  tea  which  probably  will  not  be  available  in  1945, 
The  civilian  reouirement  for  black  tea  is  placed  at  86.4  m^illion 
pounds,  or  0.7  pound  per  capita  (table  73).     This  vdll  permit 
close  to  normal  pre-war  quantities  of  black  tea  and  should  re- 
sult in  reasonably  adeauate  supplies  in  all  markets  and  satisfy 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  demand  for  black  tea. 

Cocoa ;     The  civiliaii  requirement  for  cocoa  requests  an  increase 
over  current  levels  of  permitted  grindings  under  '^<'*IPO  25,  -^or 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  an  am.ount  equal  to  80  percent  of 
1941  use  is  reauested;  for  the  last  half,  90  percent  of  1941 
use  (table  73),     The  requirement  by  Quarters,  as  shov/n  in  table 
74,   is  basgd  upon  reported  quarterly  use  under  the  order.  This 
level  of  supply  will  not  meet  the  demand  for  chocolate  products, 
but  processors  will  still  be  limited  in  their  production  for 
civilians  by  shortages  of  labor,   shortap'es  of  sugar,  and  a 
continuation  of  relatively  larj^er  military  requirements. 

Table  74. --COFFEE,   TEA,   COCOA:     Civilian  Requirements  by 

Quarters,  1945 


:  Jan.- 

:     Apr.-  : 

July  : 

Cct.- 

I  ten 

•  Tar. 

:     June  : 

Sept.  : 

Dec . 

:  1 

:         2  : 

3  : 

4 

rillion  pounds 


Coffee,   green              580.0  512.0            464.0  544.0 

Tea^  black                     26.0  24.5              19.1  16.8 

Cocoa  beans                 126.0  137.0            145.0  145.0  • 

Problems  of  Distribution 

Coffee ;   To  provide  civilians  with  the  quantity  of  coffee  reauested 

in  1945,  a  solution  m.ust  be  had  for  the  problem,  of  higher-than- 

ceiling  prices  in  producing  countries.     Stocks  of  coffee  on 
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January  1,  1945  probably  will  be  equal  to  a  S-month  supply, 
but  these  must  be  supplemented* by  regular  imports  if  v;e  are 
to  avoid  distribution  difficulties  in  1945. 

Tea ;    Although  the  supply  of  tea  for  U.  S,  civilians  v/ill  not 
be  definitely  knorm  until  afteT  the  international  allocation 
of  the  1945  tea- crop,  it  apperrs  that  supplies  would  be 
sufficient  to  permit  the  increase  reouested.     Hov/ever,  shipping 
available  for  the  import?' ti on  of  tea  might  be  a  limiting  factor. 

Cocoa:  Re-strictions  on  the  grjndings  of  a  short  supply  of 
cocoa  beans  have  resulted  in  reasonably  equitable  distribution 
without  rssort  to  the  rationing  of  the  end  products.  Shortages 
of  chocolate  candy  have  been  constant  but  appear  to  have  no 
serious  m.orale  repercussions.     The  industry  has  mana.f^ed  to  keep 
somewhat  adenuatc  sup.olies  flowing  to  war  plants  and  the  general 
publicr  'appears"  to  be  fairly  well  supplied.    Feverage  cocoa  is 
generally  available  but  baking  chocolate  is  about  as. scarce  as 
chocolate  confections. 

To  provide  civilions  with  90  percent  of  1941  use  in  the'  last 
half  of  1945  will  be  possible  only  if  there  is  a  significant 
decline  in  military  purchases.     If  approximately  one-half  of 
the  5-cent  cindy  bars  produced  are  set  aside  for  the  military, 
as  is  currently  dene  under  ".TO  115,   supplies  of  cocoa  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  permit  such  an  increase  to  civilians  nor 
would  confectionery  manufacturers  have  the  production  facilities 
to  absorb  such  an  increase  in  civilian  supplies  of  cocoa,  even 
if  available. 
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SPICES 

(Prepared  by  Isabelle  M.  Kelley) 
Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Spices,  particularly  those  most  commonly  used,   give  flavor  and 
palatability  to  otherwise  mild  foods  of  monotonous  flavor, 
Sirce  our  diet  has  been  based  upon  more  cereals  and  has  pro- 
vided less  of  the  preferred  grades  and  cuts  of  meat  during 
the  war  period  than  heretofore,   it  has  been  important  to 
supply  sufficient  spices  to  produce  taste  appeal  in  these 
dishes.    Equally  important  are  the  essential  industrial  uses 
of  spices  in  the  processing  and  preserving  of  our  food  supply, 
such  as  in  meat  packing,  canning  and  pickling,  and  in  bakery 
products. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

■'•he  nonrial  pre-v/ar  annual  ag^rregate  consumption  of  the  various 
spices,  has  been  estimated  as  follows: 

.  Thousand  pounds 


Pepper  (black  and  white)  32,000 

Pimento  1,800 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  10,200 

Cloves  3,000 

Ginger  3, 000 

Mace  .           >  850 

Nu-tmeg  4,500 


In  1941  the  consumption  of  these  spices  generally  was  higher 
than  normal,  but  in  1942  the  reduction  in  imports  and  restricted 
use  under  the  conservation  order  reduced  civilian  supplies 
below  pre-war  levels.     In  1943  the  consumptior)  of  spices  such 
as  mace,  pimento,  and  cloves  increased  as  the  flow  of  imports 
improved.     In  early  1944  it  was  .possible  to  re-move  all  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  ■^iiiento  and, cloves,'    1 1  ports  of  cloves  during  1944 
•  have  not  been  as  great  as  expected  but  it  appears  possible  to 

continue  uncontrolled  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  pepper  to  Civilians  has  been  sharply  Ic/ker 
than  pre-war  use  as  efforts  were  made  to  stretch  our  stockpile 
of  pepper  because  only  negligible  imports  will  be  available 
until  after  the  close  of  the  Pacific  phase  of  the  war. 

Although  VIFO  19  permits  civilian  supplies  of  pepper  at  a  rate 
equ-'l  to  40  percent  of  1941  use,   civilians  did  not  receive  this 
amount  during  1944.    Kany  grinders  did  not  have  sufficient 
stocks  to  permit  them  to  distribute  up  to  the  maximum  pennitted 
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under  the  order,  and  they  v;ere  not  able  to  buy  additional 
supplies  from  importers  v;ho  v/ere  ■vTithhold: ng  pepper  from 
the  raarket  duri ng  .negotiate  ens  with  OPA  for  an  adjustment 
in  ceiling  prices.    Because  of  this,  distribution  of  pepper 
has  been  unsatisfactory;  during  1944  shortages  have  developed, 
especially/  in  certain  Southern  areas  during  the  period  when 
the  bulk  of  the  home  curing  of  meats  was  done.     In  addition, 
meat  packers  and  catsup  manufacturers  had  difficulty  in 
securing  adequate  and  continuous  supplies.     However,  the 
incr-^ase  in  the  price  coiling  for  Lampong  black  pepper, 
effective  as  of  October  9,  1944,   is- expected  to  result  in  a 
freer  movement  of  pepper.  •  . 

Demand  ard  Reouiremsnt  for  1945-  ' 


The  demand  for  all  spices,  Avith  the  possible  exception  of  mace, 
is  at  levels  above  normel  pre-war  consumption.     Restrictions  on 
the  distribution  of  r.ace  appears  to  have  lessened'  the  demand  for 
it.     The  increase  in  the  overall  demand  for- spices  com.es 
primarily  from  industrial  users,   such  as  meat  packers,  canners, 
and  bakers,    .TVie  increase  in  the  volujne  of  food  preserving  done 
in  the  home  and  the  relatively  larger  supplies  of  the  less 
preferred  cuts  of  meat  also  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  demasnd  for  .these  item.s. 

The  requirement  for  spices  (table  75)  contem.pla tes  the  continua- 
tion of  current  levels  of  permitted  use,  except  for-mace,  ■''or 
mace  the  requirement  requests  a  quantity  sufficient  to  remove 
this  item  from  the  controls  over  distribution  established  under 
V'IFO  19,     The  continuation  of  uncontrolled  dis tri'bution  of  pimiento 
and  cloves  and  the  addition  of  mace  to  this  group,  combined  with 
current  levels  of  permitted  use  for  other  items,  will  make 
available  reasonably  adequate  suppies  of  spices. 

Table  75, --SPICES;     Civilian  Reauiremont,  1945 


I  tern 


1945  Civilian  requirement 


Ag^,rcga  tc 


Thousand  pounds  -  - 


Pepper  (black  and  white) 

Pimento  (allspice) 

Cinnamon  and  cabsia 

Cloves 

Ginger 

Mace 

Nutmeg 


15,136 
2,400 
4,058 
5,000 
3,700 


850 
4,556 
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Froblems  of  Distribution 

With  the  exception  of  pepper  and  possibly  cinnamon,  no  serious 
distribution  problems  with  spices  should  be  encountered  in  1945, 
Although  pepper  is  Tnoving  to  grinders  with  the  increase  in  the 
ceiling  price,  we  are  still  f?.ced  with  the  problems  of  stretch- 
ing our  supply  of  pepper.    Based  upon  the  current  rate  of  use, 

our  stock  of  pepper  is  scheduled  to  last  until  the  beginning 
of  1946,     If  it  is  decided  that  our  stocks  should  last  for  a 
longer  period,  a  problem  will  be  faced-,  in  reducing  further 
the  already  low  level  of  civilian  supplies.     Industrial  users 
now  are  receiving  what  must  be  considered  the  lainimum  amount. 
Therefore,   if  civilian  supplies  were  to  be  rcdviced  some  method 
must  be  devised  to  give  preferential  trealjnent  to  industrial 
users . 
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YEAST  FOR  ROD  USE 
(Prepared  by  IsabeHe  ]  .  Felley) 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Adeouete  Quantities  of  active  yeast  are  essential  to  the  national 
food  program  since  the  program  is  based  upon  continuously  making 
available  abundant  svoplies  of  cereal  products.     Active  yeast  is 
used  as  a  leavening  agent  for  bread  and  other  yeast-dough 
products,  and  any  shortage  of  yeast  for  this  purpose  could  not 
be  tolerated. 

Significant  nuantities  of  the  B  vitamins,  particularly  ribo- 
flavin, can  be  added  to  the  diet  by  the  incorporation  of 
nutritional  yeast  in  such  foods  as  dry  soups.     Th.is  use  may 
prove  to  be  of  increasing  importance  in  improving  the  vitamin 
content  of  low-cost  diets.     The  small  quantity  of  nutritional 
yeast  now  used  in  food  fortification  does  not  yet  affect 
significantly  the  overall  aderuacy  of  the  civilian  diet. 
However,  new  food  uses  of  nutritional  yeast  are  being  explored 
continually,  and  insufficient  supplies  should  not  be  the 
limiting  factor  in  encouraging  the  increased  use  of  nutritional 
yeast  for  food  fortification  purposes. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Active  yeast;  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  is  estimated  that  the  baking  industry  used  about 
180  or  190  million  pounds  of  compressed  yenst  arjiually,  and  that 
household  sales  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  million  pounds. 
In  addition,   the  domestic  market  absorbed  between  1  and  2 
million  pounds  of  dry  active  yeast,  including  both  compressed 
yeast  in  dry  form  and  yeast-cereal  products.     IX.iring  1943, 
estimates  indicate  that  close  to  220  million  pounds  of  com- 
pressed active  yeast  was  used  by  the  baking  industry  and  in 
home  baking.    Until  I'ovember  1943  the  only  dry  active  yeast 
avo liable  to  civilians  was  the  yeast-cereal  type.  During 
November  and  DeceT'ber  1943  small  Quantities  of  dry  active 
yeast  (grov/n  on  molasses)  were  released  to  civilians.  Estimates 
indicate  that  in  1944  domestic  sales  of  compressed  yeast  were 
at  approximately  the  1943  level;  som.e  quantities  of  dry  active 
yeast  also  were  available. 

Nutritional  yeast:  Data  as  to  the  consvonption  of  nutritional 
(dried  inactive)  yeast  in  foods  are  not  available  prior  to 
1942.     In  1942,  it  is  estimated    thnt  950,000  pounds  of 
nutritional  yeast  v:ere  used  in  foods.     The  main  uses  are  as  a 
vitamin  carrier  and  as  a  flavoring  agent.     The  addition  of 
nutritional  yeast  to  dehydr'^ted  soups  and  stews  will  fortify 
these  products  with  the  B  vitamins  and  will  improve  their 
flavor.     In  its  tasteless  form,  nutritional  yeast  is  a'^ded  to 
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baby  foods  and  sandv/ich  spreads  to  fortify  their  vitamin  value; 
smoked  brewers'  yeast,  ivhich  has  a  bacon-like  flavor,  is  used 
in  pov;derad  form  for  food  fortification  and  for  seasoning  both 
in  food  manufacturing  plants  and  in  the  home.     In  1943  the  food 
use  of  nutritional  yeast  increased  to  an  estimated  1«6  million 
pounds,  under  the  impactof  the  publicity  given  to  it  as  a 
substitute  for  other  foods  in  short  supply  and  its  use  in  food 
fortification.     It  is  estimated  that  its  use  in  1944  was  slightly 
higher  than  in  1943, 

Dem>and  and  Requirement  for  1945 

Active  yeast:  It  is  estimated  that  in  1945  the  dem^and  for 
compressed  yeast  .for  use  in  the  home  and  by  the  baking  industry 
will  be  at  approximately  the  1944  level.     This     demand  is  based 
on  the  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  bread 
and  other  yeast-dough  products.     Increased  consumption  of  bread 
and  other  yeast-dough  products. has  not  called  for  a  comparable 
increase  in  yeast  use,  as  the  sane  ouantity  of  yeast  m.ay  be  used 
in  leavening  larger  quantities  of  dough  ivhen  production  increases. 
The  demand  for  dry  active  yeast  appears  to  be  relatively  stable 
and  would  fall  betv/een  1.5  and  2.0  mallion  pounds  for  the  year 
1945.     This  yeast  is  used  by  people  y<rho  do  not  have  access  to 
regular  supplies  of  comxpressed  yeast,  and  in  recent  years  it 
hag  been  replacing  com.prsssed  yeast  to  som.e  extent.     It  would 
be  expected  that  when  larger  supplies  of  dry  active  yeast  are 
avdilable  for  civilian  use,  it  will  replace  com.pressed  yeast 
to  an  increasing  extent,   since  it  is  less  expensive  to  distribute 
and  easier  to  keep. 

The  civilian  requirement  for  compressed  yeast  is  placed  at  220 
million  pounds  for  the  calendar  year  1945,  as  shovm  in  table  76. 
This  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  for  yeast  by  the  baking 
industry  and  for  home  use.     This  quantity  is  necessary  to  insure 
the  continued  consumption  of  cereal  products  by  providing 
adequate  supplies  of  leavening  agents.     The  requirem.ent  for  dry 
active  yeast  remains  on  a  residual  basis.    Y^FO  112  permits  a 
limited  quantity  of  dry  active  yeast  to  be  distributed  in  the 
civilian  market  and,  through  this  miochanism,  the  level  of 
civilian  supplies  may  be  easily  adjusted  upward,  if  changes 
in  the  war  situ-^.tion  permit. 
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Table  76.— YEAST  FOR  PCOD  USE:     Civilian  ReQuirement ,  1945 


I  tem 


1945  civilian  requiremont 
Agcrrcgc.  te 


I'illion  oounds 


Compressed  yeast 
Dry  active  yeast 
Nutritional  yenst 


220.0 
2.0 


a/    Y/ill  accept  residual  supply. 


Nutritional  yeast;  The  demand  for  nutrition^^r-.yeast  for  food 
use.  in  1945  will  continue  to  reflect  the  treiid  tov;?rd  higher 
consumption,  especially  Vv'ith  the  prospective  increases  in  the 
civilian  consumption  of  dehydrated  soups  and  stews, >    It  is 
estimated  that  the  civilian  demand  v/ill  be  approximately  2.0 
million  pounds. 

The  civilian  requirement  for  nutritional  yeast  for  food  use, 
as  shown  in  t"ble  76,  is  placed  at  2  million  pounds,  allowing 
a  25  percent  increase  over  the  quantity  available  to  civilians 
in  1943.     This,  requirement,  by  requesting  that  increased 
quantities  be  made  available  in  order  to  encourage  its  use  in 
foods,  follows  the  National  Research  Council's  recommendation. 

Problems  of  Distribution 

There  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  of  distribution  problem.s 
in  yeast  in  1945,     Facilities  for  the  production  of  dry  active 
yeast  h<^ve  expanded  rapidly  during  the  v.-^.r  period  to  m.eot  large 
military  and  lend-lease  rcaui  rer>ents  for  an  active  yeast  th'^.t 
did  not  require  constant  refrigeration  to  retain  its  leavening 
power.     Plowovcr,   cncc  these  facilities  are  released  from  war 
production,  it  appears  th'^t  the  domestic  and  commerci'^1  export 
markets  v/ill  readily  absorb  most  of  the  qu'^ntity  produced.. 
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PECTIN  FOR  FOOD  USE 
(Prepared  by  Isabelle  j  .  Kelley) 

Significance  to  the.  Food  Supply 

Pectin  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  coi-^inercially  produced 
preserves,  in  many  home  produced  preserves,  and  in  products  such 
as  salad  dressings  and  many  types  of  confections.    Pectin  should 
be  available  in  sufficient  volume  to  prevent  its  becoming  a 
limiting  factor  in  the  production  of  any  of  these  item.s  for 
civilian  use. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years  .... 

Based  on  data  from  the  Census  of  I  Manufacturers,  use  of  pectin  in 
1939  totaled  2,,  800,000  pounds.     In  1941  and  1942  civilian  supplies 
were  estim.ated  at  approximately  3,200,000  pounds, _and  for  the  year 
beginning  July.  1943  civilians  -vvere  allocated  3,400,000  pounds  of 
pectin.     Considerable  difficultj^  was  encountered  in  equitably 
distributing  this  sup'oly,   since  it  was  considerably  below  require- 
men'Bs  due  to  the  substantial  increase  in  the  production  of 
commercial  preserves.     During  the  1944  fiscal  year  civilians  are 
expected  to  receive  3,925,000  pounds  of  pectin  for  food  uses  and 
this  should  provide  a  fully  adequate  supply  for  both  household  and 
commercial  use. 

Demand  and  Requirement  for  1945 

It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  pectin  for  food  use  will  be 
less  in  1945  than  in  1944  because  of  an  expected  decline  in  the 
production  of  preserves.    However,  preserve  production  is  expected 
to  be  above  pre-war  levels,  and  this  i^rill  keep  the  demand  for 
pectin  at  a  relatively  high  level.     It  is  estimated  that  the 
dem.and  for  pectin  for  food  use  in  1945  will  be  approximately 
3,700,000  pounds. 

The  reouirement  is  based  upon  the  need  to  provide  reasonably 
eavitable  distribution  of  the  supply  and  to  prevent  inadequate 
supplies  of  pectin  from  limiting  the  production  of  itemiS  in  which 
it  is  used.    Vjith  this  in  view  and  mindful  of  the  practical 
difficulties  of  controlled  distribution,  the  requirement  is 
placed  at  the  dem.and  level.     It  appears  that  the  total  domestic 
production  of  pectin  is  adecuate  to  supply  civilians  v/ith  this 
qu?.ntity. 

The  civilian  requirement  totals  3,696,000  pounds  and  its  estimated 
distribution  among  various  tjz-pes  of  users  is  shovm  in  table  77. 
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Table  77.— PECTIN  FOR  POOD  USE:     Civilian  Reruirement,  1945 


I  tern 

:      1945  civilian  requirement 

:  AfTcreeate 

-  -  -  Thousand  pounds  -  -  - 

Comrrercial  preserves 

2,096 

Household  use 

1,100 

Other,  excluding  pharmacy 

500 

Total 

3,696 

Problems  of  Distribution 

There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  civilians  with  the 
quantity  of  pectin  requested  even  if  noncivilian  requirements 
remain  close  to  current  levels.     If  noncivilian  requireirents 
decline,  there  appears  to  be  no  real  threat  of  a  surplus,  since 
production  can  be  adjusted  to  the  level  demanded  in  the  market. 
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FERMENTED  AJJD  DISTILLED  VINEGAR 
(Prepared  by  Oscar  R.  LeSeau) 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply  •  •  . 

Vinegar  is  important  as  a  preservative, arid  as  a'  flavoring. 
Large  amounts  are  used  for  home  canning  and  for  table  pur- 
poses while  in  addition  vast  quantities  are  utilized  each 
3''ear  in  the  production  of  pickles,  catsup,  salad  dressing 
and  other  commercially  processed  foods.     The  pickle  indus- 
try alone  uses  at  least  10  million  gallons  of  100-grain  dis- 
tilled vinegar  annually, 

Vi-negar  is  also  in.  demand  a.s  a  flavoring  agent  and  as  such  it 
makes  possible  greater  variety  in  meal  preparation.     It  is  an 
aid  in  utilizing  left-overs  and  hence  contribu-tes  to  food  con- 
servation. 

Farm  and  village  families  use  larger  quantities  of  vinegar  than 
do  urban  .families,  owing  principally  to  the  greater  volume  of 
home  preservation  of  foods  by  rural  families.    In  general,  cider 
vinegar  is  the  type  most  often  purchased  for  home  use,  except  in 
the  South  where  some  hO-grain  T^hite  distilled  vinegar  is  used. 

Consumption  in  Recent  Years 

Most  of  the  vinegar  used  in  this  country  is  either  cider  vine-  , 
gar  made  from  apples  or  white  distilled  vinegar  made  from  al- 
cohol, molasses  or  grain.    Demand  for  both  types  has  been  above 
nonnal  during  the  last  two  years,  due  to  increased  quantities 
required  for  home  canning 'and  for  the  manufacture  of  processed 
foods.     The  favorable  market  for  other  apple  products  has  re- 
duced the  proportion  of  the  apple  crop  that  has  gone  into  cider 
vinegar,  vj-hile  distilled  vinegar  production  has  been  subject  to 
wartime  restrictions  on  alcohol  and  molasses.     This  has  tended 
to  deplete  -the  usually  large  stocks  of  vinegar  with  the  result 
that  inventories  are  below  normal. 

Historical  data  concerning  the  annual  production  and  disappear- 
ance of  vinegar  are  incomplete.  Hovrever,  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  general  estimate  of  the  civilian  consumption  for  recent  years 
from  information  submitted  by  the  trade,  from  data  contained  in 
the  1939  United  States  Census  of  Manufacturers,  and  unpublished 
reports  of  the  ^ar  Production  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Data  from  these  sources  substantiate  the  estimates  of 
consumption  presented  in  table  78. 

In  discussing  vinegar  consumption,  it  is  important  to  treat 
(a)  cider  vinegar,  (b)  wine  vinegar,  and  (c)  distilled  vine- 
gar, separately.    Fruit  vinegars  have  an  average  potency  of 
aoout  50-grains  and  undiluted  distilled  vinegar  is  usually  . 
reported  in  term,s  of  lOO-grain  strength. 
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Table  78  — FRPJIEITTED  AND  DISTILLED  VINEGAR:     Civilian  Per  Capita  and 
Aggregate  Annual  Consumption  for  Specified  Years  a/ 


Estimated : 
average  : 

Apparent 

Civi lian 

Consumption  b/ 

Item  ! 

strength  : 

1940 

:  1941  : 

1942  : 

1943  : 

1944  c/ 

X 

:       2  : 

3  : 

4  : 

5 

Grains  d/ 

Pounds  per  capita  e/ 

Cider  vinegar 

50 

4.0 

0 .  y 

0.  / 

0  'Z 
C  •  0 

3.0 

■"Tine  vinegar 

50 

£/ 

■  £/ 

£/ 

£/ 

£/ 

Distilled  vinegar 

100 

3.2 

3.0 

3.6  . 

4.1 

3.9 

Total  equivalent  g/ 

50 

10.4 

9.9 

-Aggregat 

10. 9. 

e  million 

10.5 

gal  lons- 

10.8 

v/iuer  vinegar 

an  Q 

59.9 

56.8 

35.0 

45.0 

""Tine  vinegar 

50 

.2 

.2 

.2 

..2 

.2 

Distilled  vinegar 

100 

50.0 

46.7 

54.7 

52.5 

60.0 

Total  equivalent  g/ 

50  1 

61.1 

153.5 

166.4 

160.  2 

165.2 

aT*    Year  beginning  October  1.  " 

b/    Raised  on  information  obtained  from  the  trade,  the  Bureau  of  the 


Census,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  P^vonue,  and  the  ^7ar  Production 
Board.  .  .■ 

c/    Preliminary  estimate. 

d/    Fifty-grain  vinegar  is  that  which  contaiTis  5  percent  acetic  acid 

or  S^grains  per  100  cubic  contimeters  at  20°  C. 
e/    Computed  on' the  basis  of  8.5  pounds. per  gallon. 

f/    Less  than  0.05  pound.  ; 
g/    Derived  by  counting  one  unit  of-- .100- grain  distilled  vinegar  as 
~         equivalent  to  tvo  units  of  fiO-grcin  cider  vinegar. 
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Cider  vinegar;    The  1939  Census  of  Llanufacturers  and  information 
from  the  trade  indicate  that  the  average  annual  pre-war  con- 
sumption of  commercially  produced  cider  vinegar  approximated 
60  million  gallons  of  50-grain  strength,    jrjn  indeterminate  addi- 
tional quantity  of  home-made  vinegar  is  produced  and  consumed  in 
millions  of  rural  homes . 

The  production  of  comjnercial  cider  vinegar  has  declined  slightly 
during  recent  years  due  principally  to  the  favorable  demand  for 
fresh  apples,  fresh  cider,  apple  juice,  and  other  apple  products. 
However,  the  civilian  demand  for  apple-flavored  vinegar  has  not 
diminished  proportionately.    In  fact,  trade  estimates  indicate 
that  cider  vinegar  demand  was  from  25  to  50  percent  higher  than 
normal  during  the  last  two  summers,  due  mainly  to  the  larger 
quantities  desired  for  home  canning. 

Vrine  vinerrar!    TJine  has  never  been  an.  important  source  of  vine- 
gar in  the  United  States,  205,000  gallons  in  19h2-h3  being  the 
highest  production  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  any  one  year.     The  reported  production  in  19U3-hIt  amounted 
to  only  157,000  gallons.     Because  other  grape  products  offer 
higher  returns,  the  production  of  rfine  vinegar — a  product  gen- 
erally made  from  "diseased"  vdne — will  probably  continue  to  be 
negligible. 

Yiihite  distilled  vinegar;     The  higher  concentration  of  100-  • 
grain  distilled  vinegar  makes  it  a  more  potent  preservative 
and  enables  it  to  be  stored  and  transported  more  economically 
than  50-grain  cider  vinegar.    Production  of  this  type  of  vine- 
gar has  been  limited  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the 
quantities  of  alcohol,  grain,  and  molasses  available  for  this 
purpose.    Y/PB  Conservation  Orders  M-30  and  K-Sh  initially 
restricted  the  use  of  alcohol  and  molasses,  respectively,  for 
vinegar  production  to  110  percent  of  the  base-year  (I9h0-l4l) 
usage.     To  compensate  partially  for  the  shortage  of  cider  vine- 
gar. Order  M-30  was  amended  October  23,  19h3  to  permit  130  per- 
cent of  the  base-year  usage  of  molasses  for  vinegar  production, 
and  increased  quantities  of  alcohol  are  available  upon  special 
application  by  alcohol-using  vinegar  plants.    Grain  use  is  not 
restricted  by  Government,  but  supplies  have  been  stringent  un- 
til this  year. 

Civilian  consumption  of  white  distilled  vinegar  aporoximated 
50  million  100-grain  gallons  during  the  base-year  19U0-lil. 
The  demand  for  this  tjrpe  of  vinegar  has  fluctuated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  food  industries  and  the  supply  of  cider 
vinegar  available.     Because  of  the  large  quantities  of  dis- 
tilled vinef^ar  utilised  in  the  production  of  such  products  as 
catsup,  salad  dressing,  and  pickles,  of  which  the  military 
services  require  large  amounts,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  the  annual  civilian  consumption. 
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However,  governmental  and  trade  statistics  indicate  that  dur- 
ing 1912-113  and  19ii3-l4ii  approxinately  51.7  and  62.5  million 
gallons,  respectively,  of  100-grain  distilled  vinegar  entered 
civilian  channels.    Planned  production  in  19l4[i-ii5  is  aimed  at 
supplying  about  60  million  gallons  of  distilled  vinegar  for 
civilian  use. 

Normally,  most  of  the  distilled  vinegar  produced  is  used  for 
industrial  food  purposes  and  much  of  it  is  never  diluted.  Hovr- 
ever,  to  facilitate  comparison  and  to  perroit  totalling  it  is 
helpful  to  consider  the  respective  quantities  of  all  vinegars 
in  terms  of  equivalent  50-grain  gallons.-    Computed  in  this  man- 
ner, civilians  consumption  of  all  vinegar  has  amounted  roughly 
to  an  equivalent  of  betvreen  155  to  l65  million  gallons  of  50- 
grain  strength  annually  for  the. last  five  years, (table  78), 

Demand  and  Requirements  for  19U5 

On  the  basis  of  past  consumption,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  civilian  market  vrould  absorb  in  19h5  approximately 
55  million  gallons  of  cider  idnegar,  0.2  million  gallons  of 
wine  vinegar,  and  55  million  gallons  of  distilled  vinegar, 
making  a  total  estimated  demand  equivalent  to  165  million. gal- 
lons of  50-grain  potency.    Hovrever,  the  production  of  cider 
vinegar  from  the  19Uli  apole  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  10 
million  50-grain  gallons  short  of  providing  this  amount  for 
civilians.     To  overcome  this  deficit  in  cider  vinegar,  it  is 
planned  that  distilled  vinegar  production  will  be  stepped  up 
correspondingly.    However,  by  the  19hS-^h6'  season,  increased 
cider  vinegar  production  may  make  it  possible  to  return,  more 
nearly  to  the  normal  consumption  pattern;    Thus,  the  civilian, 
requirement  for  that  period  contemplates  satisfying  all  but  5 
million  gallons  of  the  estimated  demand  for  cider  vinegar, 
while  the  requirements  for  the  wine  and  distilled  types  are 
submitted  at  the  demand  level,  (table  79j. 

Altogether,  the  civilian  requirement  for  19U5-U6  has  oeen  set 
at  160  million  50-grain  gallons  or  at  about  97  percent  of  the 
estimated  demand  of  l65  million  gallons.    Since  50  million 
gallons  of  cider  vinegar  represents  the  maximum  quantity  that 
can  be  expected  from  the  19l5  apple  crop,  it  means  that  about 
55  million  gallons  of  distilled  vinegar  (of  100-grain  strength) 
will  be  required  to  fulfil  the  remaining  vinegar  requirements* 
Some  of  this  v/ill  bo  needed  for  meal  preparation  and  table  use 
but  the  major  -part  vrill  reach  the  consumer  indirectly  through 
processed  foods  such  as  pickles,  salad  dressing  and  catsup. 

It  is  calculated  that  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  economy  and 
with  the  continuation  of  voluntary  rationing  by  the  industry, 
the  above  requirement  vriill  provide  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet 
most  civilian  ne2ds. 
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Table  79  — FERJSITED  AI-.iD  DISTILLED  VINEGAR:     Civilian  Demand  and 
Requirement  for  1945  a/ 

»  Per  Capita  t  "Aggregate 

:Estimated; Annual  supply  or :Estinated:/innual  supply  or 
:civilian  :requirement  rate : civilian  :requirement  rate 
Item  tdemand       jjan,-     :     Ofct.-  :demand       :Jan.-     :  Oct.- 

:1945  ;Sept.  b/    Dec.  c/l945  ;Sept.  b/    Dec,  c/ 


• 
• 

1 

:       Z  i 

3 

:  4 

:     5  : 

6 

Pounds  -  - 

-  -Million  Gallons 

Cider  vinegar  d/ 

3.6 

3.0 

3.2 

55.0 

45.0 

50.0 

■'Tine  vinegar  d/ 

£./ 

.2 

•2 

.2 

i^i stilled  vinegar  f/ 

3.6 

3.9 

3.6 

55.0 

60.0 

55.0 

Total  equivalent  g/ 

10.8 

10.8 

10.4 

165.2 

165.2 

160.2 

aT*  Year  beginning  October  1.  ~ 

b/  Based  on  1944-45  production  program. 

c/  Requested  1945-46  civilian  supply. 

d/  Assuming  average  strength  of  50- grains. 

e/  Less  than  0.05  pound. 

f/  Assuming  strength  of  100-grains. 

g/  Derived  by  counting  one  unit  of  100-grain  distilled  vinegar  as 
equivalent  to  t"WD  units  of  50-grain  cider  vinegar. 
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Problems  of  Distribiition 

Cider  vinejrar  is  produced  commercially  on  a  larc;e  scale  in 
this  country  by  apDroximately  100  firm.s.    In  addit;j)n,  each.  . 
of  the  thousands  of  iiustbm  cider  mills  and  small  .dojnestic 
cider  presses  •  is'  a  pot  en  tial  source  of  vinegar  for  many 
families..    Thus,  a  considerable  proportion ■■  of  the  supply  of 
cider  vinegar  is  used  near  the  .areas  in  which  it  is  produced. 
Distilled  vinegar  production  .on  the  other  hand  is  jnore  cen- 
tralized.   'Moreover,  its  greater  CQhcentration -enables  it...to 
be  transported  more  ■  economicSTly'/  ..  ■■  - 

Despite  the  generally  tight  supply  of  vinegar  during  the  past 
tv/o  years,  the  vinegar  industry  has  been  able  through  voluntary 
rationing  and  the  expanded  use  of  consumer  size  packages  to 
maintain  satisfactory  distribution  to  both  household  and  indus- 
trial users.    Y<ith  the  continued  assistance  of  the  Government 
in'  obtaining"  reasonably  adequate  production  ho  special  diffi- 
culty is  anticipated  in  meeting  essential  needs  for  the  coming 
year*    Distilled  vinegar  can  readily  be  substituted  for  cider 
vinegar  to  a-  sufficient  extent  to  compensate  for  short  supplies 
of  the  latter. 

No  surplus  of  either  cider  or. distilled  vinegar  is  anticipated 
for  19U5  as  demand  is  good  and  stocks  are  low.  Considerable 
production  will  be  required  to  replenish  normal  inventories 
which  are  frequently  equivalent  to  a  whole  year's  sales i 
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VITAMISS 
(Prepared  by  Marion  B.  Matlack) 

Ascorbic  Acid 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  recommends 
as  nutritionally  desirable  the  addition  of  ascorbic  acid  to  special  in- 
fant foods  with  a  milk  base.     Experiments  have  shown  this  addition  to  be 
feasible.    We  are,  therefore,  submitting  a  requirement  for  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ascorbic  acid  to  meet  this  need. 

Thiamine,  Riboflavin,  and  Niacin 

The  requirements  for  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin  are  based  on  the 
amounts  needed  to  enrich  v/hite  bread,  white  rolls,  and  buns,  as  required 
by  Yiar  Food  Order  1,  Anaendment  1,  and  other  cereal  enrichment  consisting 
of  flour,  farina,  and  breakfast  foods  carried  out  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Vitamins  for  the  preparation  of  the  concentrates  used  by  the  mills  and 
for  the  tablets  used  by  bakers  for  enrichment  must  be'  available  at  all 
times.     Considerable  amounts  of  thiamine  and  niacin  also  are  used  to 
fortify  breakfast  cereals;  and  the  enriclnaent  of  corn  products,  such  as 
corn  grits  and  corn  meal,  is  increasing.     There  are  also  some  minor  uses 
such  as  in  certain  special  dietary  foods. 

On  the  basis  of  the  needs  presented  above,  the  requirements  for  ascorbic 
acid,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin  for  civilian  food  uses,  by  quar- 
ters, for  the  calendar  year  1945  are  shown  in  table  80. 

Table  80.  — S^j^ITHETIC  VITAIilWS:     Civilian  Aggregate  Annual 
iiequirement  for  Foofi  Enrichment  for  1945, 
by  Quarters 


Jan.  - 

•  Apr.- 

:     July-  : 

Oct .  - 

Item 

Total  : 

Mar. 

•  June 

'     Sept.  '• 

Dec . 

1  : 

2 

:  ,3 

i  4 

.  5 

(Kilograms ) 

Ascorbic  acid 

7,500 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Thiaiiiine 

37,900  ' 

9,400 

9,500 

9,500 

9,500 

Riboflavin 

22,300 

5,500 

5,600 

5,600 

5,  600 

Niacin 

270.000 

66,000 

68,000 

68,000 

68,000 

Vitamin  A 


Vitamin  A  is  used  ^or  the  fortification  of  margarine  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  a  ^roup        miscellaneous  foods. 


Due  to  the  shortage  of  butter,  fortif iqation  of  inargarine  is  more  essen- 
tial than  ever  bc^fore,  and  it  is  important  that  requirements  for  this 
purpose  be  mot  in  full.     Standards  set  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
require  that  when  margarine  is  fortified  it  contain  a  minimum  of  9,000 
U.S. P.  units  per  pound.     In  order  to  allow  for  processing  and  storage 
loss  and  variability  of  biological  assay,  manufacturers  report  use  rang- 
ing from  10,000  to  13,500  U.S.?.  units  per  pound  of  margarine.     The  re- 
quirements are  based  on  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vitamin  A  to 
enable  thi  enrichment  of  all  margarine  at  an  average  rate  of  11,500 
U.S. P.  units  per  pound. 

Civilian  requirements  for  vitamin  A  for  enrichment  of  foods  other  than 
margarine  are  based  on  100  percent  of  average  1943  usage. 


The  civilian  vitamin  A  requircmont  for  food 
calendar  year  1945  is  showai  in  table  81. 

enrichment  during 

the 

Table  81 .— VITAJilN  A:     Civilian  Aggre 
for  Food  Enrichracnt  for 

gate  Annual  .Requirement 
1945,  by  Quarters 

:     Jan.-  : 

Item                    :     Total   :     Mar.  : 

Apr.-   :  July- 
June     :  Sept. 

:  Oct.- 
:  Dec. 

:         1        :         2  : 

3       :  4 

:  5 

 (Bill 

ion  U.S. P.  units)  - 

Margarine                                7,475  2,025 
Other  foods                              2,788  697 

1,725  1,725 
697  697 

2,000 
697 

Total 


10,263  2,722 


2,422  2,422 


2,697 
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NUTRITIVE  EVALUATION  a/ 
(Prepared  by  Charlotte  Chatfield  and  Xathrj'n  A.  Morrison) 

Requirements  • 

The  requirements  submitted  for  1?U5,  although  similar  in  most  food  groups  to 
previous  consu-aption,  shovr  an  increase  in  dairy  products  and  somev;-hat  smaller 
quantities  of  tomatoes  and  citrus,  green  and  yellovr  vegetables,  and  meat 
(table  82),    The  higher  level  of  milk  is  most  desirable  and  marks  a  trend 
in  the  right  direction,  for  many  diets  are  deficient  in  calcium  and  ribo- 
flavin, nutrients  that  are  found  in  relatively  large  amounts  in  milk,  b/ 

The  criterion  of  adequacy  of  the  requireiuents  is  the  National  Research 
Council  Recomi-.iended  Dietary  Allowances.     If  the  rea_uirements  submitted  were 
realized,  the  nutritive  values  indicate  that  the  average  civilian  diet,  as 
sho-.-.Ti  in  table  32,  vrould  be  sufficient  in  calories,  protein,  and  vitamin  A, 
but  would  allo\T  little,  if  any,  margin  for  calcium,  vitamin  C,  and  the 
B-vitaains,  especially  riboflavin  and  niacin.     If  enrichnent  can  be  extended 
to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  flour,  or  to  other  cereal  products,  the  status 
v/ith  respect  to  the  B-vitamins  "rould  be  improved. 

The  nutriti^'e  value  calcuJ.ations  used  are  only  a  measure  of  the  average  diet 
and  fail  to  indicate  the  relative  adequacy  of  the  diet  at  the  various  levels 
of  income,     Jhenever  the  average  diet  has  no  margin  to  make  up  deficits  in 
the  diets  of  groups  at  lower  income  levels,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  vrill  be  underfed  because  of  inequalities  in  con- 
sumption; many  in  the  higher  income  groups  consume  more  than  the  National 
Research  Council  Recommended  Dietary?-  Allovrances. 

The  submitted  requirements  are  only  slightly  above  the  recommendations  in 
some  of  the  most  essential  nutrients,  and  these  margins  are  too  small  to 
allow  for  maldistribution,  i.e.,  to  provide  enough  to  cover  all  segments  of 
the  population  and  all  seasons  of  the  year.    The  number  who  will  get  a  satis- 
factory'- diet  will  depend,  of  course,  on  success  in  achieving  equitable 
distribution,  and  on  the  degree  to  which  individuals  and  families  make  good 
selections  and  adapt  themselves  to  vriiatever  shortages  and  shifts  in  supply 
occur, 

RecoiTunended  Food  Allowances 


The  goal  of  a  food  program  is  to  make  available  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
food  that  woiald  make  the  fullest  contribution  tov;ard  the  optiiTium  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  population.    Under  war  conditions  such  a  program,  cannot 
be  attained  completely  because  of  shortages  in  some  of  the  important  food 
groups.    To  indicate  the  direction  of  such  a  program,  and  give  perspective 
on  the  requirements,  Recommended  Food  Allov;ances  for  19h5  have  been  devel- 
oped, as  sho'-m  in  tables  82  and  83. 

a/    For  explanation  of  the  terms  and  the  methods  used  in  preparing  the 

tables  see  Methodology,  appendix  p.lBO, 
b/    See  table  81;  for  distribution  of  nutrients  by  fo:od  groups. 
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